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PREFACE. 



This little work is intended to facilitate and encourage, 
not to supersede, the deeper study of English History. 

The aim of the author has been to use such condensa- 
tion as should comprise all facts of importance, without 
reducing the style of the book to a hard and lifeless 
chronicle. 

The main points for consideration have been placed at 
the end of each period, so as to serve the double purpose 
of reference and self-examination, under a less formal 
shape than question and answer. 

Thus a distinct series of points is Aimished, and indeed 
suggested, for specific and larger study, or more accurate 
and detailed reading; as, for instance, a piece of anti- 
quity, or a charter, or a personal history, or the develop- 
ment of some law or feature of the Constitution. 

But while it is impossible that a work of the pre- 
sent compass could do more than present the subject 
in outline, with suggestions of criticism on doubtful 
or debated points, the young student who will fairly 
master its contents will be possessed of no mean know- 
ledge of his country's History. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER L 

BRITISH PERIOD. 

PRIOR TO THE INVASION OF JULIUS CJESAR, B.C. 55. 

The history of every people is affected by the nature of 
the country which they inhabit. On this account it is that 
the geographical position and physical features of our own 
country are worthy of some little notice, before we enter 
upon the great story which we have to tell about it. 

Great Britain is an island, which is composed of England 
and Scotland, and has the island of Ireland adjacent to it 
on the western side ; besides several smaller islands which 
have always in history accompanied its fortunes. Such are 
the Isle of Wight in the British Channel ; the Channel Is- 
lands — Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark ; the Isle of 
Man ; and some of less note, as the Orkneys, the Scilly 
Islands, and others. 

But that which we are going to relate is properly called 
the " History of England," because, as will be seen, for 
many generations after the dawn of authentic history, as 
it relates to our own coimtry, Scotland and Ireland were 
independent of England. 

This island, then, of Great Britain is situated west of 
the mainland of Europe, and is parted from France, or, as 
it was anciently called, Gaul, by a channel which, in its 
narrowest part, between the modem towns of Dover and 
Calais, is about twenty miles in breadth. It lies between 
the 50th and 58th parallels of north latitude, and between 
the 2nd of east, and the 6th degree of west, longitude. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 700, and ita 
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come extinct, or are now rarely seen, swooped down upon 
their quarries. 

And the men of the land themselves were but savages, 
living by the chase, or keeping herds of sheep and swine, 
which they fed on the downs and marshes, and in the 
hearts ofthe forests ; shooting at game with arrows of which 
the heads were pieces of splintered flint ; living in wattled 
huts, the trunks of forest trees furnishing wooden fortifi- 
cations and canoes ; lying on wooden benches, drinking 
from wooden bowls, and feeding from wooden platters ; 
clad, like Robinson Crusoe, in the winter time with the 
skins of slain beasts, and in the summer appearing in their 
fevourite costume of blue dye — ^the juice of the woad 
plant, with yellow hair streaming in the wind, and beards 
shaven except on the upper lip ; sleeping on heather or 
dry grass or the skins of animals ; spearing the fish of their 
rivers with flint-headed harpoons — on the beautiftil wind- 
ing Wye, for instance, at Tintern, or at Oxford, or at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, out of coracles, or boats of basket- 
work covered with leather. Yet the inhabitants of the 
southernmost portion of England must have been more 
civilized than those of the interior and the north, from 
their constant intercourse with strangers. 

Here let us pause a moment to reflect on the apparent 
disproportion between the territory of Great Britain and the 
extent of that dominion which she has acquired ; girdling 
the earth with her settlements, so that, as has been ob- 
served, the roll of the British drum through her garrisons 
hardly ceases as it tells the hours in every climate of the 
world. Yet Rome, in like manner, from a city of the Tiber, 
grew up to be a power whose legions carried her standard 
over the whole earth, as it was known to the ancients of 
her time. In one respect, however, the case of England 
is altogether imlike that of Rome. For Rome recruited 
her armies and her citizens out of the countries which she 
conquered, whereas England's greatest conquests have been 
effected by her own sons, whose native energy and per- 
severance have overcome aU obstacles, and planted an 
empire unparalleled in history for its power, wealthy and 
civilization. 
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Now, what evidence have we that the people in some 
respects were redeemed from the extretne of barbarism at 
the time when the country first became, through the 
Romans, fully known to the rest of the world ? 

One such indication is the use of coinage, which implies 
not only some knowledge of working the metala which 
they possessed in the tin, lead, and copper mines of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, but also a sufficiently extensive com- 
munication among the inhabitants to make a system of 
coinage useiul. 

Of British coins, specimens have been found wearing a 
pre-Roman character, though it is remarkable that Caesar 
says they used rings for money, and had no coinage. 

Again, we are at the present day struck with wonder 
when we visit the specimens of British architecture which 
still survive — an architecture rude indeed, but of such a 
massive and enduring sort as still presents a problem of 
mystery and marvel to the learned as they visit or specu- 
late upon the ruins of Stonehenge. 

Again, we read in the old chroniclers of ornaments of 
gold worn by the natives upon their persons, as brooches, 
necklaces, and bracelets, which they must have procured or 
learnt to manufacture from intercourse with strangers. 

Again, the use of woollen fabrics prevailed among the 
tribes of the south coast, where it is not improbable that 
factories or settlements of foreign traders were established ; 
while the Druids are represented as dressed in robes of white 
linen, and the Arch-Druid as on solemn occasions cutting 
the mistletoe with a golden sickle, especially on the 6th 
day of the Moon nearest to the 10th of March, on which 
their year began. 

Again, unlike tribes sunk in extreme barbarism, which 
are divided into petty communities not understandiing the 
language of one another, the ancient Britons possessed an 
organized military system, so that, whatever may have 
been their internal dissensions, they could lay these aside 
for the purpose of meeting a common enemy. 

Again, they lived under one religion, which, with all it3 
corruptions and f^bominations, must have tended in some 
measure to keep their savage minds in control. In short, 
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the Druids were in all probability the governors of the 
country, exercising supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
whose authority the chiefs and warriors recognised in dis- 
putes among the tribes, as they were also the teachers and 
priests of the people. 

And, again, another indication of the advance made 
upon extreme barbarism we derive from the actual testi- 
mony of Julius Cassar himself, which shall presently be 
referred to. 

Meanwhile let us say a little about the singular religion 
of Druidism, so far as we gather its nature from Caesar's 
account and those of the early chroniclers of our own 
country. 

Their religion extended through the length and breadth 
of the land. Its centre or metropolis was in the island 
then called Mona, and afterwards Anglesey; and they 
themselves were divided into three classes — the first, the 
bards, were the historians and poets ; the second, the vates, 
the prophets or religious poets ; and the third, styled em- 
phatically Druids, were the priests of religion. The fea- 
tures of this religion deserve notice. In the first place it 
does not appear to have been idolatrous in the common 
sense of a multiplication of idols for worship carved into 
human form out of wood or stone. Like the religion of the 
American Indians, its external symbolism seems to have 
consisted in a veneration for rude shapes of massive size, and 
certain forms of vegetative nature, as the oak and the 
mistletoe. The sort of sanctity which they attributed to 
these, or the grounds of their veneration, could be at the 
best no more than conjecture. But the power of the 
Druids resided in the doctrines which they taught of a 
future state, and of the transmigration of souls. They had, 
no doubt, that hold over the consciences of their people 
which shows itself in similar ways in all cases of an over- 
dominant priesthood. That they believed in the efficacy 
of human sacrifices, and practised them, we are not at liberty 
to doubt. To appease the anger of offended heaven the 
victim was burnt upon the stone altar under the spreading 
branches of the oak, or crowded with others in a hug« 
Yricker image, made into something resembling the human 
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form, till the smoke of this hecatomb of living dreature^ 
ascended to the sky. Now, who were these ancient Britons ? ' 
From what stock or quarter of the world did they find 
their way ? 

All science confirms the declaration of Scripture that the 
cradle of mankind was in the East. 

From this quarter migrated the great Caucasian or 
Indo-European family, a section of which — ^the Celtic — ^had 
occupied our land at the dawn of history. 

This Celtic family, which on its way westward had first 
occupied Gaul, was in Britain distinguishable into two 
branches, the Gaelic, which occupied Scotland and Ireland, 
and the Cymric, which settled in England and Wales. 

But the authentic narrative of England or Great Bri- 
tain begins with Julius Caesar, who invaded it in the year 
B.C. 65. All that relates to it prior to this period is of 
comparatively obscure and doubtftil authority. 

In the reign of Henry V. an intelligent chronicler 
appeared in the person of Dr. John Capgrave^ a learned 
priest, who wrote a " Chronicle of England," which in 
some respects was superior to any that had preceded it. 
In this, borrowing from Geoffrey of Monmouth, who wrote 
in the reign of Stephen, and Nennius, in the time of Alfred, 
he says, that soon after the Trojan war, in the year 1116, 
being the year of the death of the Jewish High Priest Eli, 
Brutus, a near descendant of ^neas, came into this coun-^ 
try with a colony of Trojans, and called the land after his 
own name Britain, dividing it into three portions, which 
he distributed among his three sons, Loegrius, Albanactus, 
and Camber— that the eldest received that portion of the 
country which lay south of the Himiber, the second all 
that lay north of the Humber, and the third Wales, which 
from him derived the name of Cambria. 

In reading such stories as this, we cannot but feel that 
we are treading on mythical, not historical ground. Yet, 
such myths would not exist without some foimdation, 
however remote. The legend of Brutus and his Trojans 
may at least be taken to point to an early communication 
between this country and the Levant, and this is confirmed 
by many an independent piece of evidence* 
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The writers of the early English history were monastic 
chroniclers, either personally monks, or deriving their infor- 
mation from documents laid up in the monasteries. With 
Buch, the early legends or traditions of their country 
would be apt to be clothed in a foreign garb of classic lore, 
through a sort of learned ignorance ; yet, there is every 
reason to believe, that, from the earliest times of recorded 
history, intercourse existed between Great Britain and the 
smaller isles of the British Channel on the one side, and 
the Asiatic coasts of the Mediterranean on ^he other. In 
this modified sense we may accept the legend of Brutus 
and his Trojans, and may consider it to be confirmed by 
the following considerations : — 

The prophet Ezekiel notices a Tyrian trade in tin, sup- 
posed to have been with Britain (Ezekiel xxvii. 12): 
" Tarshish was thy merchant, by reason of the multitude of 
all kinds of riches, with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they 
traded in thy fairs." Herodotus speaks of an established 
trade of the Cassiterides or Tin Islands, believed to be 
Bome islands of the British Channel. Aristotle speaks of 
the Britannic Isles as known to his countrymen under the 
names of Albion and lerne, which is Ireland. Posidonius, 
engineer to Alexander the Great, heard of tin brought 
'from the Britannic Isles to Massilia, or Marseilles, which is 
faiown to have been a colony of PhocsBan Greeks. Poly bins 
professed himself to be well acquainted with, and much in- 
terested in the British metallurgy. Diodorus Siculus speaks 
of the inhabitants as partially civilized by their intercourse 
with strangers. Strabo mentions the Tin Islands as having 
ulso a trade in lead and skins. Pliny writes of them and 
their trade. Arrian, in his Periplus, or " Circumnavigation," 
mentioned tin as brought from the west, and Ptolemy 
thought of their inhabitants as free, warlike, and ingenious. 
Such scanty and scattered notices, which constitute the 
only materials drawn from authentic sources for the history 
of England prior to Caesar, point, nevertheless, in the same 
direction as his own testimony to the state of the Island 
when he visited it. He speaks of a numerous population, 
With tribes or centres of inhabitants, a cultivation of the 
soil for com, temples for religion, schools for the study of 
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fjstronomjy an intercourse with Graul and the Druids of 
that country, a military organization, and a system of 
warfare, involving the use of war-chariots, which presented 
a formidable resistance to the mail-clad legions of Rome. 

A most interesting question is that which relates to the 
time when Christianity was introduced into Britain. Ac- 
cording to one account, a British king, Lucius, reigned 
in the year a.d. 180, and was, under Pope Eleutherius, 
converted to the true faith. Under Diocletian is placed the 
martyrdom of St. Alben, the first British martyr, at 
Vendam, from him called St. Albans, and of Aaron and 
Julius, two citizens of Caerleon, an obsolete town of South 
Wales. Such traditions might be regarded as purely 
legendary, were it not for the fact of the existence of a 
British Church, as attested by authentic history. At the 
first Council of Aries, in France, in 314, three British 
Bishops appeared — ^Eborius, of York, Restitutus, of Lon- 
don, and Adelfius, whose see is unknown. The Bible was 
translated into the British tongue, and Pelagius, the op- 
ponent of Augustine, is said to have been a Briton, whose 
native name of Morgan, meaning the froth of the sea, 
was converted into its Latin equivalent, Pelagius. His 
disciple Celestius was an Irishman. Pope Celestine sent 
over some Gallic Bishops to confute the followers of 
Pelagius, who denied the doctrine of original sin ; and in 
446 a general expulsion of them, as teachers, took place 
imder the authority of the Pope. Other traditions bring 
St. Paul himself into Britain as its first missionary, and 
assert that cases of British conversion to Christianity are 
to be found in Pomponia, the wife of Plautius, the General 
and Pro- Consul of Claudius, and Claudia, the wife of the 
Roman Senator Pudens, who, with her husband, is men- 
tioned in the Second of St. Paul's Epistles to Timothy. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Connexion of history and geography. Geography and climate of 
England. Aboriginal condition. Partial civilization. Druids. Two 
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Martyr. Council of Aries. Early British converts to Christianity. 
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CHAPTER n. 
ROMAN PERIOD. 

FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CiESAR, B.C. 55, TO THE 
DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS, A.D. 410. 

Suck was the condition of Britain, as we glean by putting 
together the notices of classic and English writers, or 
chroniclers, when the inhabitants fell under an influence, 
the importance of which it would be impossible to over- 
estimate. 

In the year B.C. 55, Julius CaBsar, who had been 
fighting in Gaul, passed over from the GaUic coast to that 
of Britain. 

The exa«t spots of embarcation and landing cannot now 
be ascertained, though they have given rise to much clever 
and interesting conjecture. It has been said, for instance, 
that the name of Romney still bears traces of the Roman 
invasion, and that at some point near Dungeness, on 
Romney, or Romanel Marsh, the feet of the Roman legions 
first touched the British land. 

The approach of the Roman galleys had been espied 
from the white cliffs of Albion, as they sped their way 
across the narrow belt of sea which separates the island 
fi*om the continent ; and the natives met in dense numbers 
on the coast to dispute the landing of the armed strangers. 
It was not at first that the legions made up their minds to 
charge from the vessels, whose prows they had stranded 
upon the beach, after their custom. But, of the two legions 
which Caesar had brought with him, one was his favourite 
tenth. The standard-bearer raised aloft the eagle of Rome, 
and rallied the legions. Soon both had waded into the 
water, and had come to a hand-to-hand fight with the 
brave barbarians. But naked valour was of little avail 
against the armed discipline of those soldiers who had already 
carried their general victorious through Gaul, and the 
Romans established and entrenched themselves in the 
country. 

Csesar now remained only three weeks in Britain. Though 
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he fought, and iras Tictorioiis in several engagements, lie 
could gain no solid advantage from victory over the brave 
natives, who possessed nothing that conld enrich his army 
with plonder. His fleet also was shattered by a severe storm 
on that inhospitable coast. So he stipulated that the Britons 
should send hostages to Gaul, and returned with his army 
to the continent. 

The invader once out of sight, the Britons thought no 
more of keeping their stipulations. To punish their neglect, 
the Roman conqueror returned the following year. The 
story of the landiug was almost repeated a second time, 
and Caesar reached the town of Verulam, or St. Albans, in 
Hertfordshire, the fortress of Caswallon, or, as his name 
was Latinized, Cassibelaunus, and capital of the tribe of the 
Trinobantes, whom he deposed, transferring his chieftainship 
to his own ally, IMandubratius. But the occupation of 
the country harassed the soldiers without any recompense 
for their labours and perils, and Csesar withdrew hia 
forces, never himself to return to British shores. 

It is natural to ask here what was the motive of this 
Koman invasion ? The search for tin, or pearls, or any 
such commodity as Caesar may have heard spoken about 
by the Gallic merchants whom he had consulted respect- 
ing the country previously to his visit, could hardly have 
been uppermost in the minds of himself and his legions. 
It was, no doubt, that same thirst for conquest and military 
adventure which had brought them already so far, and 
t«rhich seems to be covertly admitted in Caesar's declaration, 
that he desired to retaliate on the Britons for having on a 
former occasion succoured their neighbours the Gauls 
against himself. In the case of every nation powerful, 
and essentially military, as Rome was, the supply of battle, 
"plunder, conquest, and adventure is a necessity in the con- 
dition of any leader who would acquire or retain the con- 
trol and support of the army. We need not seek deeper 
for reasons — ^pretexts no doubt would be forthcoming, but 
the true cause lay in the national spirit of the invaders. 

On his second visit Caesar had brought with him, in- 
stead of two legions as at first, an army of 20,000 men. 
He vanquished the combined tribes of Britain under 
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Gaswallon or Cassiyelaunus ; the combination indicating, as 
we have hinted, a state far in advance of the lowest 
barbarism. The legions, notwithstanding their nimibers, 
had learnt to respect the bravery of the barbarians, they 
had felt the shock of the British war-chariots bearing 
scythes upon their axle-trees, four thousand of which 
were kept in reserve by the native commander-in-chief, 
whose metal wings seemed to bear them with devastating 
flight into the Roman ranks, while their charioteers would 
engage, now from their places, now nimbly running and 
balancing themselves upon the poles, and now sword in 
hand upon the ground, returning with a bound to their 
cars and scouring the plains in retreat, ready to sweep 
down again upon the enemy's ranks from some new 
quarter of attack. Such stories seem to tell the twofold 
tale of continual internal warfare combined with a feeling 
of clanship strong enough to bind the people together 
against a foreign invader. As yet the Britons were 
unconquered. Caesar in his two invasions had not, as 
Tacitus says, " conquered Britain ; he had but shown it 
to the Romans." 

For nearly a hundred years the Britons remained un- 
molested. The foolish freaks of Caligula, who, with his 
warriors gathered shells from the beach and retired as if 
disappointed with the story of the fabled gems and pearls 
of the British seas, can hardly be regarded as an interrup- 
tion of the peace which the islanders enjoyed immediately 
upon the retirement of the first Caesar. Of the two prede- 
cessors of Claudius, Augustus deemed it impolitic to 
extend any farther the limits of the Roman Empire, and 
Tiberius made this policy of Augustus an excuse for his 
own inactivity, but Claudius himself determined on invad- 
ing Britain in earnest. Yet between the departure of 
Julius and their invasion under Claudius, the Britons, 
though left to themselves, advanced in civilization. The 
coins of Cynobelin, a successor of Cassivelaunus, the Cym- 
beline of Shakspeare, are in the Roman style of device 
and lettering ; while commercial intercourse, though on an 
independent footing, was kept up with Rome through 
GauL 
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It was in tihe year a.d. 43 that Claudius, instigated, 
according to one account, by a British exile named Beric, 
undertook the invasion of Britain. Four legions, with 
Gallic auxiliaries, under the Generals Aulus Plautius and 
Vespasian, landed, and a triumph was awarded at Borne for 
a victory under Osidius Geta. 

Vespasian fought thirty battles and occupied the Isle 
of Wight; his son Titus also, the illustrious captor of 
Jerusalem, and afterwards Emperor, here reaped his early 
laurels. For nine years war was carried on, till in a.d. 
51, the Britons were signally defeated under tlieir leader 
Caradoc, or as the Romans called him, Caractacus ; who 
was sent a captive by the Roman General Ostorius 
Scapula to Rome. As the noble Briton was led in 
triumph through the streets of the Eternal City, he could 
not repress an exclamation of surprise that his British 
hut should have been grudged him by a people possessed 
of such magnificence. It is gratifying to read further, 
that his speech and bearing procured him his release from 
the magnanimity of the Emperor. 

In the year a.d. 61 Suetonius Paulinus attacked the 
Isle of Mona, or, as it was afterwards called, Anglesey, 
and subverted the Druidical power. This was in the reign 
of Nero. It was a matter requiring as much courage 
as a formidable battle to face these bold priests and priest- 
esses, who invoked every curse upon the impious soldiers 
who had dared to invade the sacred precincts of the im- , 
memorial rehgion of Britain. But the soldiers had dealt 
with similar terrors, and havoc and slaughter immolated 
those whose fires and knives had made many women 
childless. 

Yet the occupation of the Roman general in the north- 
west was a signal to the British tribes to rise in the east. 

Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni and widow of Prasatagus, 
had been scourged, while her daughter had been dis- 
honoured by the Roman Tribunes. She took up arms and 
reduced to ashes the Roman colony of Londinum or Lon- 
don. She massacred every Roman she could find. 
Suetonius returned to give her battle. She was defeated 
in an engagement which was not fought out till 80,000 
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Britons had perished. She herself drinking poison, rather 
than &J1 into the hands of her victor or outlive her armj*s 
defeat. 

Cerealis and Frontinus received appointments as generals 
in Britain from Vespasian, but it was by Julius Agricola, 
who governed for seven years in Britain (78-85), his 
command being nearly contemporary with the Emperors 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, that the Roman power was 
first consolidated in this island. In his time those regular 
and direct lines of communication across the country, 
which are stiU called streets, from the Roman stratum, 
intersected the island. Elegant villas were erected, stone 
forts or castles were built, and the upper classes and chiefs 
of the Britons began to adopt the Roman dress, language, 
and manners, with the sanction and encouragement of 
Agricola himself. With that instinct which led the Ro- 
mans to regard themselves as protectors of the countries 
which they subjugated — a policy of which Agricola was 
admirably qualified to be the exponent — ^they began now 
to barricade the land against the invasions of the Northern 
tribes of Scotland. He penetrated into Scotland or Cale- 
donia, and gained a victory over Galgacus at the foot of 
the Grampians. He also sent his fleet on a survey of the 
coast of Britain, starting from, and returning to the 
Portus Trutulensis or Harbour of Sandwich. 

The province of Britain was now reduced, and the only 
disturbance of their occupation of the country, which the 
Romans had reason to apprehend, was from the Picts and 
Scots, who inhabited the northernmost portions of the 
island. To obviate these, and better to secure the 
frontiers of the empire, Hadrian, who visited the island, 
built a rampart of earth from the mouth of the Tyne to 
Solway Frith. In the time of Antoninus Pius another was 
found necessary and erected between the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, along the line of fortresses which Agricola had 
established. But these did not prove strong enough to 
keep back the Caledonians, and the Propraetor Virius 
Lupus was compelled to entreat the presence of the 
Emperor himself. 

Severus, now advanced in age and BuSei:m^ ^yer^^^ 
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from gout, reached the spot and inspected Hadrian's 
fortifications, which he repaired and faced with stone-work. 
He made a treaty with the Northern natives, who agreed 
to cede a portion of their territory, and then retired to 
York, where he died a.d. 211. His son Caracalla, who, 
with his brother Geta, had accompanied his father to 
Britain, eager to grasp the imperial sceptre, made a hasty 
treaty with the natives, and departed with all speed for 
Rome. 

The tribes of Britain best known to the Bomans were 
six : the Cantii of Kent, the Trinobantes of Middlesex 
and Essex, whose capital was apparently Lpndinum or 
London, though their stronghold under Cassivelaunus had 
been Verulam'; the Cenimagni or Iceni of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeshire ; the Segontiaci of Hampshire and 
Berkshire ; and the Ancalites and Bibroci of part of Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire. 

The country was in course of time traversed by four 
great military roads. Watling-street, which started fix)m 
RutupsB of Richborough on the Kentish coast, passed 
through London, and terminated at Caernarvon. Ikenild 
or Rikenild-street, beginning at Tynemouth in Northum- 
berland, bore in a south-westerly direction through York, 
Derby, and Birmingham to St. David's in South Wales. 
St. David's, which was the terminus of Ikenild-street, was 
the starting point for Irmin or Hermin-street, which ex- 
tended from that place to Southampton ; and the fourth, 
the Foss-way extended across the midland from Cornwall 
to Lincoln. 

The Government of Britain by the Romans underwent 
alteration in the progress of time. Down to the year 197 
A.D. it formed one province and was governed by a consular 
legate, and a procurator. Then it was divided into two 
provinces, called Britannia Prima, south of the Thames 
and Severn ; westward of this line extended Britannia 
Secunda, including Wales. Flavia Caesariensis was the 
midland portion from the Thames to the Humber. 
Maxima Caesariensis comprised the whole subjugated 
country north of the Humber until the year a.d. 369, 
when Valentia was added to the province which lay be- 
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tween the walls of Severua and Antoninus, the outlying por- 
tion north of the latter, receiving the specific name of 
Vespasiana. The chief town was York, the residence of 
the Vicarius BrittanniaB. 

And now, that is, in the third century of the Christian 
era, a new influence was felt in Britain. This was that of 
the Saxon pirates, whose attacks upon the eastern coast of 
Britain became so frequent and formidable that, imder the 
Emperors Diocletian and Maximian, an officer was ap- 
pointed under the title of " Count of the Saxon Shore." 
The first person so appointed was Carausius, who, making 
the most of his position, allied himself with the Saxons, 
and compelled die Roman Emperor Maximian to ac- 
knowledge him as his associate in the empire. He was 
assassinated by Ms own officer Allectus, who usurped 
the imperial title, till he was defeated by the army sent 
against him by Constantius. 

The last Koman emperor that resided in Britain was 
Constantius Chlorus, whose wife, Helena, was a British 
princess. He died at York in 306, where his son Constan- 
tine, afterwards sumamed the Great, was born, and where 
he assumed the title of Caesar. 

In the year 368 and under the reign of Valentinian, 
the Scots and Picts passed the Northern ramparts and 
penetrated as far as London. Theodosius, the father of 
the Roman Emperor of that name, repulsed them, and 
recovering the district between the walls of Severus and 
Antoninus, called it Valentia, after the Emperor Valenti- 
nian, 

But the Romans were now more and more pressed at 
home by these Northern tribes, who, in the end subverted 
the empire, and Gaul was already in the hands of the 
Alani, Suevi, and Vandals. So it was, that in the time of 
Honorius, they were compelled to withdraw the legions 
serving in Britain for the exigencies of home service. Once 
more the Romans under Gallic visited England, at the earnest 
request of the harassed people, but, having taught and ex- 
horted them to defend, themselves, they took their final 
departure. 

Another incident occurred to weaken the British power. 
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It deserves notice as being connected with the foundation 
of the Gallic Provinceof Brittany, formerly called Armorica. 
About the year 388, Maximus, a Roman officer, having 
married a British princess, and commanding the Roman 
LegioDsin Britain, aspired to the imperial dignity. He 
proclaimed himself Emperor in Britain. Not content with 
this, he took an army of Britons into Gaul, and meeting 
the Roman Emperor Gratian near Lyons, defeated and 
slew him. He endeavoured to push on his fortunes into 
Italy, but Theodosius, whom Gratian had associated with 
himself in the empire, confronted and killed him. His 
followers endeavoured to find their way back to Britain ; 
but failing in this, settled under the protection of the 
Belgic Gauls in the north of Gaul, and gave their name to 
what is now the Province of Brittany. 

The incursions of the northerners were now renewed. 
Aided by the Gallic Bishop St. Germain of Auxerre, the 
Britons gained a victory over them in 429, which firom 
the war-cry of Alleluia, was called the victory of the 
Alleluia. But no lasting results accrued. Again they 
appealed to Rome. *' The groans of the Britons to -^tius 
the Patrician" was their touching address, but Attila, 
the Hun, was at the gates of Rome and left no time 
for thinking of the poor distant Britons. And so the fatal 
step was taken, by the advice especially of Vortigem, 
King of the Cantii or Kent, — fatal yet inevitable. The 
Britons invoked the help of the Saxons against the Scots 
and Picts, A.D. 450. 
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CHAPTER ni. 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

HEPTARCHY. A.D. 455 ^A.D. 827. 

It would seem that what the Britons under the Homan 
influence had gained in civilization they lost in inde- 
pendence of spirit. There can be no doubt that the 
people of the country were raised by the occupation of 
it by their Roman conquerors to a high condition of civi- 
lization. The improvement of their language by the 
introduction of the Latin, the extension of agriculture 
and of commerce with the continent, the adoption of 
Roman manners and costume, the erection of viUas, the 
clearing of forest lands, and the extermination of wild 
animals, the increased facility of communication with dif- 
ferent parts of the island effected by the four great high- 
ways or streets, which the Roman soldiers, who always 
carried tools as well as weapons, had cut out of the wild 
soil — ^these must have wrought a marvellous change in 
the face of the coimtry and the state of its inhabitants 
during the period of four centuries over which the Roman 
occupation extended. But they had leant upon a foreign 
support until they had forgotten how to defend them- 
selves. Their Roman masters had built northern ram- 
parts, which the degenerate people were unable to main- 
tain and defend. They were scaled or broken down by 
the Picts and Scots, till, under the advice of Vortigern, 
the Britons called in the aid of the Saxon settlers. 

At this time Vortigern, as King of Kent and elected 
chief of the kings, was induced, according to one tra- 
dition, to settle his kingdom upon Hengist, in return for 
his beautiful daughter Rowena, with whom he had fallen 
in love. 

According to another (for these traditions are obscure 
and imcertain) the two Saxon chiefs, Horsaand his son 
Hengist, undertook, at Vortigern's entreaty, the cham- 
pion^p of the Britons. They landed at Ebbsfleet on thet 
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coast of the Isle of Thanet, repelled the enemies of Vor- 
tigern, and then turned their arms against himself. 

At the battle of Aylesford in Kent, Horsa was slain. 
At the battle of Crayford, two years later, Hengist gained a 
signal victory and drove the Britons from Kent. Gradually 
more and more Angles, Saxons, and Jutes — Grermans, who 
occupied the country from Denmark to the mouths of the 
Rhine — arrived by invitation of their predecessors, or 
tempted by what they heard of the pleasantness of the coun- 
try, and the unwarJike character of the natives ; till the 
whole of England, so called by the intruding Angles them- 
selves, and who it is hence to be inferred were the most 
powerful of the three, was parcelled out into seven king- 
doms. These tribes were heathen barbarians, idolaters, 
whose religion was a compoiuid worship of the heavenly 
bodies and the spirits of departed heroes. The memory of 
their mythology is kept alive by the names still applied to 
the days of the week, which are respectively — ^the day of 
the sun ; of the moon ; of Tuisco ; of Wodin or Odin, the 
Scandinavian god of war ; of Thor, the Saxon Jupiter ; of 
Freya, a goddess whose attributes resembled those of the 
Roman Venus ; and Saetes, who, as he is represented with a 
bucket and a fish, may have been a water-god, but of 
whom, as of a host of other Saxon deities, nothing certain 
is known. A freebooting and piratical race, they believed 
in a future state of immortality in which warlike daring, 
the first of virtues, should be rewarded by a perpetual 
carouse, in which the ale or mead of their feast should 
be drunk out of the skulls of their enemies slain in war. 

The Saxon heptarchy consisted of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, 
East Anglia, Essex, Mercia, and Northumberland. The 
founders, first kings, or leaders of the tribes, respectively, 
were Hengist, Ella, Cerdic, Uffa, Erkenwin, Cridda, and 
Ida. These kingdoms, which were at the first no more 
than settlements of the followers of these freebooting sea- 
kings, were all established about the same time, that is, 
successively through the period of the sixth century oif 
the Christian era. 

An institution of the heptarchy deserving of notice, was 
appointment of one of the kings to hold from time to 
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time the ofEce of Bretwalda or guardian of Britain. The 
office was probably elective, and its nature, that of Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Saxon armies against the Picts and 
Scots or any foreign invader. The names of Ella, King 
of Sussex, or the South Saxons ; Ceawlin of Wessex, or 
the West Saxons; Ethelbert of Kent, Redwald of East 
Anglia, Edwin and Oswy of Northumbria, Ethelbald of Mer- 
cia, and Egbert of Wessex, are recorded as having held the 
appointment of Bretwalda. To attempt to give a separate 
account of these petty kingdoms until their amalgamation 
in one imited sovereignty under Egbert, would be a dry 
and profitless attempt. We need do no more than select 
one or two persons of note and incidents of importance, 
appertaining to the period of the heptarchy. 

By fer the most signal event of the period of the hept- 
archy was the formal introduction of the Christian religion 
among the Saxons. This took place during the reign, 
and within the kingdom, of Ethelbert, Eling of Kent, who 
had also attained the dignity of Bretwalda. Ethelbert had 
married a Christian princess, Bertha, daughter of Caribert, 
King of Paris, Who worshipped in an oratory which stood 
on the site of St. Martin's Church, near Canterbury. This 
paved the way for giving effect to an incident which now 
occurred. In the market-place at Rome, Gregory, after- 
wards Pope Gregory the Great, observed three Anglo- 
Saxon youths who had been sold as slaves by their parents 
to the Roman merchants. Struck with their fair beauty, 
lie asked to what country they belonged. It was answered 
that^they were " Angles." " Angels," said he, " they would 
be if only they were Christians." " And what is their 
province ? " He was told " Deiri " or Northumbria. 
** That is good,'* he continued. " They are called to the 
mercy of God from his anger " (De ir&). " And what," he 
asked again, " is the name of the king of that coimtry ? '* 
It ^vas told him, " ^lla or Alia." " Alleluia," cried he ; 
'' we must endeavour that the praises of God be sung in 
that land." Full of zeal for this new mission, Gregory 
asked and obtained the Pope's permission to go to England 
at the head of a sacred embassy for converting the Saxons ; 
but his popularity among the Romans raised so strong 
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an opposition to his departure, that he was compelled for 
the present to forego the project. After Gregory's acces- 
sion to the pontificate he bethought himself of the poor 
heathen Saxons, and sent the monk Augustine with forty 
attendants to preach the gospel there. When they had 
travelled some way through France their hearts failed 
them, and they sent back Augustine to represent to his 
holiness the perils of the undertaking, and to entreat his 
sanction to its abandonment. But Gregory exhorted them 
the more earnestly to persevere, and Augustine landed in 
Kent in the year 597. 

A strange arrival, indeed, this, and wholly unlike all 
that had gone before. Unlike the armed legions of Home, 
bearing aloft the eagle-standard of the empire; unlike 
the fair-haired sea-kings, who came with bow and sword, 
to slay, divide, and occupy, the olive-cheeked priests of 
Italy were glad to find a country far fairer, and a people 
far gentler than they had expected. Slowly and solemnly 
among the amazdd countenances of the Kentish peasantry, 
the procession moved along, bearing aloft a picture of the 
crucified Saviour and a cross of silver, making the hills of 
Kent resound to the strange music of Latin chants and 
litanies. They found their way unmolested from their place 
of landing to Canterbury, for Ethelbert had sent them his 
royal licence and welcome, and had assigned them a residence 
in his capital, till he should converse more with them. Ere 
long he yielded to their arguments and those of Bertha, 
and was baptized into the faith of Christ, with ten thousand 
of his subjects. From Canterbury, as the metropolis and 
centre of English Christianity, other churches were founded; 
and of the attendants of Augustine, Justus, Mellitus, and 
Paulinus were appointed by him (after he had received 
the paU from Rome, which gave him ecclesiastical authority 
over the whole of England) bishops respectively of London, 
Rochester, and York. 

The period of the heptarchy is also the age of King Arthur. 
If Arthur be not a mere creature of romance, he must have 
been a brave and noble leader of those Britons who had 
retired before the intruding Saxons to the comer of Eng- 
land now occupied by the counties of Dorsetshire, Devon- 
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shire, and Cornwall. But his history is hopelessly blended 
with fable. According to the contributions of various 
bards, he appears as king, or prince and knight combined, 
a pattern of knightly chivalry, purity, and valour, reigning 
in his capital of Camelot ; whose biuiner bore the embroi- 
dered image of a golden dragon, and whose sword Excalibur 
was the care of Juries ; who founded an order of Knights 
of the Eound Table, at which alone they might sit and 
consult together, for none was better or braver than another, 
and there could be no precedence or inferiority among such 
true and perfect knights ; whose only sorrow was the un- 
£dthfulness of his wife Guinevere ; who performed prodigies 
of valour against the Saxons ; and who, when wounded 
mortally, was carried away to fairy-land by three fjEiiry 
ladies, who saved his jewel-hilted Excalibur horn, the lake 
into which he had commanded one of his knights to throw 
it, and then, taking up the dying prince, disappeared from 
the bosom of the water. So deep was the impression 
of Arthur's pious and chivalrous character, that succeeding 
generations of his own people expected him to return to* 
them alive, and some even refused to believe that he was 
dead. Another accoimt, which sounds more like history, 
says that he was mortally wounded in battle against his 
nephew Modred, and that his body was taken away from 
Cajnlan, in Cornwall, and buried in the abbey of Glaston-^ 
bury. 

The name of Offa, or Uffa, Eling of Mercia, is conspicuous 
in the annals of ancient Saxon Christianity. He is said 
to have discovere'd the remains of St. Alban the martyr, 
and founded the abbey which bears his name in Hertford- 
shire. He also opened a hostelry or hall for Saxon students 
at Rome, the maintenance of which, by a tax on his subjects, 
is considered to have been the origin of the claim called 
Peter's Pence. Offa having gained several victories over the 
other Anglo-Saxon princes, defeated the Cambrian Britons, 
settling the country between the Wye and the Severn with 
Anglo-Saxons, for whose protection he built a fortification, 
of which traces still remain, imder the name of Offa's Dyke. 
0£fa's power was so considerable that Charlemagne formed 
an alliance of friendship with him, in xetuxn iox ^\:ici.O£i ^^ 
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Mercian king sent over Alcuin, a learned priest, who 
became the French king's preceptor. And Charlemagne 
made Offa many costly presents out of spoils taken from 
the Huns. His memory is stained by the treacherous 
murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, (who was at 
that time a resident at his court,) and the violent usurpa- 
tion of that kingdom. For these crimes he endeavoured 
to make atonement by gifts to the Church and the tax of 
Peter's Pence, which has been mentioned. 

Another name of the heptarchy which ought not to be 
omitted is that of the Venerable Bede. He flourished 
toward the beginning of the eighth century, and for learn- 
ing and piety may be considered the luminary of the world 
at that period. Yet he was no more than a simple monk 
in the monastery of Jarrow. His works were first pub- 
lished at Cologne, in the year 1612. He wrote, among 
other works, a History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, which 
was so highly prized by King Alfred, that he translated 
it out of its original Latin into Saxon. 

On the first arrival of the Saxons in Britain we seek in 
vain for any traces of literature or genius. The Saxon 
literature was nothing more than the heroic songs of their 
scalds or bards ; hymns in praise of their gods or of their 
warriors. The only author of the sixth century whose 
works have come down to us, is Gildas, a native British 
historian. The conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, 
on the other hand, gave a great impulse to learning. 
Among the earliest sages of England was Aldhelm, Bishop 
of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, who, in the absence of books, 
composed a number of little poems, which he set to tunes, 
and which, after mass, he sang to his flock. Before the 
arrival of St. Augustine in England, it is doubtful whether 
there was a single book in Britain ; and even two hundred 
years later King Alfred gave the Abbot Benedict Biscop 
an estate of eight hides of land for a book upon geography. 

One more name of the heptarchy shall be mentioned in 

conclusion — that of Egbert. He was a prince of the West 

Saxons, of such promise and popularity as to excite the 

jealousy of Brithric, the reigning king. Fearing the pos- 

sjble issues of this jealousy he withdrew into France, was 
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well received by Charlemagne, and serving in his armies 
and residing in his court, learnt those accomplishments, 
which, added to his natural talents and graces, enabled 
him to procure and adorn the sole sovereignty of England. 
Egbert had been seated many years on the throne of 
Wessex, .when his dominions were attacked by Beornwulf, 
King of Mercia. Egbert defeated the Mercians and easily 
subdued also the kingdoms of Kent and Sussex, which 
were at the time tributary to Mercia, while the East Angles, 
through hatred of the Mercian rule, reluctantly placed 
themselves under the protection of Egbert. Thence he 
carried his victorious arms to Northumberland, and 
having subdued that also, allowed the Northumbrians, as 
he had allowed the others, to be governed by sovereigns 
who should do homage to himself and pay him tribute. It 
is remarkable that Egbert and his successors down to 
Alfred the Great, commonly called themselves Kings of 
Wessex. Edward the Elder, the son of Alfred, seems to 
have been the first to style himself King of the Angles 
or English. Thus about 400 years after the first arrival 
of the Saxons in England, all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
were nominally united under one sovereign, an event 
which is placed in the year 827. He convened a council 
of the nation, and was solemnly crowned at Winchester. 

MAIN POINTS. 
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Heptarchy. Its leaders. Saxon religion. OflSce of Bretwalda. Con- 
version to Christianity. Legends of King Arthur. Character of 
King 0S&, The Venerable Bede. Egbert, King of Wessex. 
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Egbert had reduced to the condition of tributaries the 
other kings of the heptarchy, had svib^u^^Xfe^ ^^t.^ 
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Wales as far as Snowdon, and had conquered Anglesey. 
He was meditating an invasion still farther north to the 
valley of the Clyde, when his attention was diverted by a 
people of foreigners, who now began to infest the coasts 
of England, and in time, by violence and ravages of the 
most barbarous kind, contrived not only to harass the 
Saxons severely, but even to reduce England itself to a 
condition of servitude. These were the Danes, a Scandi- 
navian race of pirates and freebooters, allied to the Saxons 
in birth and langtiage, but still retaining the wild heathen 
worship of Odin, while the Saxons, as we have seen, had 
become Christians. 

At first these vikings or sea-kings contented themselves 
with plundering the coast and retiring for the winter ; but 
after a while they entrenched themselves on the land as per- 
manent occupants. But the King of England was also the 
stout defender of his country, and the Danes were routed 
by Egbert at Hengesdown in Cornwall in a signal defeat. 
His death, which occurred soon afterwards, left England 
exposed to their worst devastations. Egbert was buried, 
where he had been crowned, at Winchester. 

Ethelwulf, the eldest son of Egbert, succeeded on his 
^kther^s death to the throne, and married Osberga, the 
daughter of his cup-bearer Oslac. He had four sons, 
Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, and Alfred. He went on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, accompanied by his son Alfred, and 
his son's tutor Swithin. This laid the foundation of that 
great king's education. On his way back through France, 
Ethelwulf married his second wife, Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald. In his reign tithes were granted to 
the clergy. He was frequently called upon to repulse the 
Danes, whose attacks were becoming more frequent and 
formidable, and after a disturbed reign, died and was 
buried at Steyning in Sussex. 

Ethelbald, his eldest son and successor, married his 
mother-in-law Judith, but separated from her at the 
earnest remonstrance of Swithin, now Bishop of Win- 
chester. Judith afterwards married Baldwin, first Earl of 
J^snderjB^ from which imion was descended Matilda the 
■■^ -/• William the Conqueror. EtihelbaLd ^e^ *m ^^Q, 
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and was buried at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, his remains 
being afterwards removed to Salisbury. A century after 
his death an attempt to remove the remains of St. Swithin 
to the Cathedral of Winchester, which is dedicated to him, 
was delayed 40 days from the fifteenth of July, by exces- 
sive rain. Such is the origin of the well-known belief 
in the prognostic of St. Swithin's day. This king was com- 
pelled to initiate the htsl policy of buying off the attacks 
of the Danes, who in his time went so far as to pillage the 
capital of Winchester. At his death he was buried close 
to his brother at Sherborne. Bthelbert was succeeded by 
his next brother, 

Bthelred, whose reign was a series of struggles with the 
Danes. He died of a wound received in a battle at 
Merton, in Surrey, and was buried at Wimborne in Dor- 
setshire. He created his brother Alfred an elderman, 
alderman, or earl, for originally the titles were sjraony- 
mous, the first instance of such creations in our history. 
In the reign of Ethelred appears the name of Edmund, 
styled King of East Anglia, who was mart3rred by the 
heathen Danes for his refusal to renounce the Christian 
religion. He was first scourged, then tied to a tree, shot 
with arrows, and beheaded. The place of his burial is 
still known as Bury St. Edmunds. 

Alfred the Oreat, bom 849, began to reign in the 
twenty-second year of his age, succeeding to the throne as 
the youngest brother of the late king, and youngest son of 
Ethelwulf. We have seen that his education commenced 
at Eome, whither his father took him and his tutor Swithin. 
The charges of indifference to the responsibilities of go- 
vernment and deficiency of courage which belong to the 
earlier years of his reign, to judge from his after life, must 
' have arisen from the inability of his subjects to appreciate 
his learned education. It is probable, however, that this 
had not been such as to fit him immediately for the life 
of a general, or make him a formidable opponent to the 
Danes ; who at this time infested his dominions, by whom 
he was defeated in several encounters, and who virtually 
possessed themselves of his kingdom. 

In this state of affairs, Alfred, it is said^ wa;iid&x^<i i!ck^s*^ 
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England in disguise of a cow-herd, and, while sharing a 
crust with a beggar, was visited by St. Cuthbert in a 
vision, who foretold to him his speedy restoration. It is 
to this period of his life that the story belongs of his scold- 
ing by the cotter's wife for forgetting to turn the cakes 
which he had been set to bake upon the hearth. 

Perhaps he was even then revolving some determined 
Course of action ; and accordingly soon afterwards we 
hear of him at AtheJney, in Somersetshire, entrenched in 
a fort, joined by many of his nobles, and meditating an 
attack on the Danes. Disguised as a minstrel, he took 
his harp into the Danish camp, was called to play before 
the general, Guthrum, and having made his observations, 
returned to his army. He hoped success from the revelry 
and supineness of the enemy, whom he suddenly attacked 
in the neighbourhood of Selwood Forest, and totally de- 
feated. He ^ared their lives and allowed them to settle 
in the north of England, on the conditions of living peace- 
ably and embracing the religion of Christ. This they did, 
and Alfred himself became Guthrum's sponsor at the font. 

This decisive victory afforded Alfred, who well deserves 
the name of Great, opportunity to turn his attention to 
matters which were no doubt by nature and education 
more congenial to him — ^the cultivation of the arts of 
peace ; the improvement of manufactures, 'for which pur- 
pose he invited artists from abroad; the laying of the 
foimdation of a system of national jurisprudence ; the 
division of England into hundreds and tithings ; the esta- 
blishment of a militia ; the foundation of a monastery at 
Athelney ; the institution or revival of an university at 
Oxford, and scjiools of learning in various parts of Eng- 
land, himself translating the Gospels into the Saxon 
tongue. 

There is much in the life and character of Alfred the 
Great which reminds us of David king of Israel — their 
common adventurousness and the chequered character of 
their lives ; the transitions from the extremes of obscurity 
and persecution to an elevation to supreme power ; their 
love of centralization, law, and order ; and their patronage 
of the arts, learning, and religion. But in one respect 
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the policy of Alfred embraced a wider sphere than that 
of David. For the Danes, with whom he had to contend, 
were a maritime people, and to him belongs the honour of 
recognising the necessity of a strong navy, if the English 
were to cope effectually with their powerful invaders. He 
laid the foundation of the English marine, introducing 
foreigners as shipvmghts and mariners. There was, in- 
deed, every need of such an arm of defence. 

For, after an interval of fourteen years from the success- 
ful attack upon Guthrum's forces, we read of a Danish 
army, under Hastings, with 331 ships, landing at Apple- 
dore in Romney Marsh, then a seaport, and of battles at 
Famham in Surrey, and Benfleet in Essex. Having cap- 
tured Hastings and his family, Alfred spared their lives 
with the same chivalrous generosity which he had shown 
to Guthrum, on the condition of their evacuating the 
kingdom. No sovereign of England has left behind him a 
name at • once so great and good as Alfred. He died at 
the age of fifty-two, at Farringdon in Berkshire, and was 
buried at Winchester. 

The close of the reign of Alfred seems, a fit place to 
make one or two observations on the subject of Saxon 
institutions. The monarchy was elective, though retained 
in one family. The leader of the army became a king, 
and henceforth his kindred were nobles or athelings, from 
aethel, noble. The rest of the people were broadly divided 
into patrician and plebeian, or earls and churls. The 
thanes were a kind of knight, holding their lands under 
a feudal obligation to serve in war as cavalry. The serfs 
were slaves, while the nobles, with the principal clergy, 
constituted the Witenagemot, or great council of the wise 
men of the nation. 

The courts of justice were those of the hundred and the 
county or shire, which was a division much older than 
Alfred. A committee of one, two, or three dozen of the 
thanes was appointed to relieve the duties of the county 
court. These trials had little to do with evidence in the^ 
modem sense of the word. One mode of trial was com- 
purgation, by which the oath of the accused, with certain 
others, was accepted in proof of his innoceiifi^. 
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Another trial was the ordeal (urtheil trial), which con- 
sisted of some dangerous experiment — the taking hold of 
red-hot metal ; the walking over hot metal blindfold ; the 
plunging of the hand into boiling water ; or of the body, 
with the limbs bound, to sink or swim in water. Capital 
punishment was inflicted in the worst cases, but ordinarily 
speaking, offences against the laws were visited by fines and 
forfeitures. 

Edward I., or Elder, son of Alfred and the Mercian 
Princess Elswitha, succeeded to his father's throne, and 
was crowned at Kingston-on-Thames. His reign was for 
a time disturbed by attempts to gain the crown on the part 
of Ethelwald, his cousin, a son of an elder brother of 
Alfred, which were however quelled by Edward, with the 
assistance of his sister ElfHda. Edward was a benefactor 
to the University of Cambridge ; and it is remarkable that, 
like his father, he both died at Farringdon and was buried 
at Winchester. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, was also crowned at Kingston 
in Sirrrey. In this reign a combination was formed against 
the kingdom by the Danes and Scotch, which was entirely 
frustrated. For twenty years Athelstan's court was an 
asylum to his sister, the Queen of France, and her son, 
till the latter was restored to the throne. 

The king placed copies of the Saxon Scriptures in the 
churches, and raised to the rank of thane every merchant 
who had made three voyages ; thus following in the steps 
of Alfred in encouraging commerce and fostering the navy 
of England. 

This reign is the period of the famous character Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, the conqueror of the Danish giant Colbrand, 
in whose story history and romance seem hopelessly con- 
founded. This king was buried at Malmesbury in Wiltshire. 

Edmund I., brother of Athelstan, succeeded him at the 
age of eighteen. The Danes, imder Anlaf, were signally 
defeated ; but the assassination of the king at Pucklechurch 
in Gloucestershire, by the outlaw Liofa, put an ,end to the 
national hopes of peace. He left two infant sons, Edwin 
and Edgar, who were set aside by the prelates and nobles, 
on the score of their extreme youth, and 
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Edred, the lihird son of Edward the Elder^ was made 
king. In this transaction we see the distinct recognition 
of a hereditary monarchy, in which, however, the selec- 
tion of an-individual of the family for the throne rested, 
in critical cases, with that council of the kingdom — ^the 
Witenagemot, as it was called — ^who were best able to de- 
cide on the requirements of the nation during a period of 
peril and disturbance, especially from the Danes, who had 
not ceased to harass the realm since the accession of Egbert 
to the sole sovereignty. Edred seems to have spent a 
comparatively peaceful reign of nine years, from 946 to 
955. He rebuilt the Abbey of Glastonbury, and lived 
under the influence of its Abbot, Dunstan, who to his de- 
termination of will and administrative talents, added 
laborious study, and skill in manufactures and artistic 
designs. Edredr died at Frome, of a quinsy, and was 
buried at Winchester. 

Edwy, or Edwin, the eldest son of Edmund I., succeeded 
his uncle at the age of fourteen. He provoked the anger 
of Dunstan by marrying Elgiva, a princess of great beauty, 
within the degrees of relationship to the king which were 
prohibited by the church. The attachment of Edwy was, 
however, too strong to be weaned from his bride ; and be- 
tween the king and queen on the one side, and Dunstan 
and the clergy on the other, a lasting feud was established 
which led to the banishment of Dunstan. This was a sen- 
tence passed upon him by the king and such nobles aa 
supported him, on the ground of misappropriation of the 
public moneys with which he had been entrusted, and of 
which the proud monk had r'eftised to give account. Soon 
afterwards Elgiva died— this, and a successful revolt of hia 
brother Edgar, who compelled Edwy to recognise him as 
King of England north of the Thames, broke the heart of 
Edwy, so that he died in the year 957. He was buried at 
Winchester. 

Edgar became now sole King of England, being conse- 
crated at Bath. He commuted Athelstan's tax upon the 
Welsh for an annual tribute of 300 wolves' heads. Dim- 
staa WHS restored to power, and was raised by Edgar and 
his parliament in council successively to the di^tifiSL <al 
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Bishop of Worcester and London, and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The romantic story of Edgar and Elfrida deserves pass- 
ing notice. Edgar had heard of the beauty of Elfrida, the 
daughter of the Earl of Devonshire. He sent his confi- 
dential friend and servant Ethelwald to verify, by eye- 
witness, the fame of her beauty, and give information to 
the king ; but the eye which had been deputed only to 
inspect was .entranced with the loveliness of the object. 
He asked for, and gained her in marriage. Meanwhile the 
king heard more and more of her beauty, and determined 
to see her, having abandoned the project of courting her, 
in consequence ofEthelwald's artful depreciations. In vain 
did the husband seek to dissuade the king from his intended 
visit. In fear of his life, he confessed to Elfrida that he 
had offered her the hand of a subject, though he had been 
sent to her as the messenger of a king. Disappointed and 
deceived, Elfrida disdained the entreaty of Ethelwald to 
conceal or impair her beauty by an unbecoming dress. 
She adorned herself to the utmost, enjoyed the admiration 
of the king, and, Ethelwald falling by an imknown hand, 
she became soon afterwards queen. 

The king died in 975, and was buried at Glastonbury, 
after a reign of much usefulness. His personal vanity, 
which induced him to compel eight princes to row him in 
his barge on the Dee at Chester, may be excused on the 
score of the real good which he effected. 

We have noticed his plan for ridding Wales of wolves, 
and so opening the lands for cultivation and settlement, and 
the forests for game. 

In addition to this measure he prosecuted the naval 
policy of Alfired and Athelstan, so that the English marine 
amounted in his reign to 360 ships — a larger fleet than 
that which, under the Dane Hastings, had invaded England 
in the time of Alfred. He was, as might be supposed from 
his respect for Dimstan, a patron of monasteries, and 
erected fifty for the order of the Benedictines, who per- 
haps, more than any other in the middle ages, kept up 
through a period of barbarism some taste for literature, 
and were elegant copyists and illuminators, as well as 
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jndidoTis architects, agriculturists, and gardeners. Edgar 
was succeeded by liis son, 

Edward IE., surnamed the Martyr. His mother was a 
daughter of the Earl Ordmer, to whom Edgar had been 
espoused previously to the romance of Elfrida. He reigned 
but three years after his coronation at Kingston, being 
stabbed in the back while drinking at Corfe Castle in 
Dorsetshire, out of a two-handled tankard placed in his 
hand by his step-mother Elfrida, whom he had gone to 
visit. He was buried at Wareham, in the neighbourhood, 
but his body was, by the monks, removed three years 
afterwards and interred at Shaftesbury in the same county. 

The reign of Edward II. is notable for the council held 
at Calne in 978, underthepresidency of Dunstan, inwhich 
the chief of the nobles and prelates fell and were killed by 
the giving way of the floor, Dunstan himself being saved 
by his singular piety, and the additional fact that a beam 
happened to support the floor beneath his chair. 

EtheLred H., surnamed the Unready, was half-brother 
to Edward II. His coronation was marked by the first 
instance of a coronation oath, that he would reign with 
justice and for the good of the people. The oath was ad- 
ministered by Dunstan, and was the last public act of that 
remarkable man. His death, in 988, left the kingdom 
more than ever exposed to the attacks of the Danes. 

The first land tax of England was the Dane-geld of a 
shilling on every hide of land, which was levied in this 
reign. 

It had the usual eflect of such subsidies — namely, to 
make those whose power is so bought off yet more rapaci- 
ous ; and the king had recourse to the ignoble expedient 
of massacring a number of those whom he could not ven- 
ture to meet in the field. It was to avenge this massacre 
that Sweyn, King of Denmark, commenced a desolating 
war of ten years, till Ethelred, driven out of his kingdom, 
took refuge in Normandy. 

Sweyn, in 1013, declared himself king, but died at 
Grainsborough in the following year, and was succeeded by 
his son Canute. 

Ethelred was now restored, but died next yeax. 
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It merits notice that Ethelred and Emma, the sister of 
the Duke of Normandy, were the parents of Edward the 
Confessor, in whom it will be seen, therefore, that the 
Norman and Saxon races were mingled. Emma afterwards 
married Canute. 

Canute was now on the throne ; but this did not prevent 
Edmund II., the eldest son of Ethelred the Unready, and 
Burnamed Ironsides from his courage in battle, from as- 
suming the crown at Kingston. The attempt, however, 
cost him his life, for six months afterwards he was mur- 
dered by Edric at Oxford, and buried at Glastonbury. 

The character of Canute is so given by chroniclers as to 
reverse the more common change from tenderness in youth 
to tyranny or cruelty in after years. It is said that, as a 
youth, he was savage, vindictive, and imgenerous, but 
became mild and just when fully established in his English 
aominions. Such a case seems natural. As in Nero, the 
cruelty of his nature was mitigated by tender years, and 
displayed itself in the season of maturity and power, so in 
Canute the generosity of his disposition was kept in abey- 
ance by his hard and adventurous life, but showed itself as 
soon as he was in a position to exercise it. He, too, has 
received the title of " Great," which would hardly have 
been accorded to him by early chroniclers, mostly ecclesi- 
astics, had he been no more than the conqueror-king of an 
alien race — the king, as he called himsefr with no little 
pomp and style, " of England, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden." 

In one especial respect his character deserves com- 
mendation at our hands. He allowed himself to be con- 
verted to Christianity. Like Alfred, he came within the 
humanizing influence of the Church, and paid a visit to 
Rome. It is impossible not to see traces of good repultinp^ 
from this visit. From Rome he sent a proclamation to 
England, to the effect that he purposed to govern with 
justice, and to compensate, as far as he might, for past 
negligence or violence. 

If the story of his rebuking the flattery of his courtiers, 
by seating himself on the sands at Southampton, and 
showing them how that, in spite of his command to retreat 
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from touching his feet, the advancing tide continued to 
execute the Creator's behests, be not literal truth, it at 
least spoke substantial truth. If it be not regarded as 
historical, it at least illustrated, no doubt, many a deed 
done and word spoken by the great king in the same 
spirit of reverence toward the Almighty ; while the 
tradition that, toward the close of his reign, he ceased to 
wear his crown, as if in the constant recognition of the 
presence of One whom he regarded as the King of kings, 
seems to indicate a sentiment which had become habitual 
to him. Canute died at Shaftesbury in 1036, and was 
buried at Winchester. He was succeeded by 

Harold, surnamed Harefoot, from his swiftness in run- 
ning, his illegitimate son. Alfred, the son of Ethelred the 
Unready, had been seized by Godwin, Earl of Kent, and 
murdered. The late king left three sons behind him: 
Sweyn, who was crowned King of Norway ; Hardicanute, 
put in possession of Denmark ; and Harold, who succeeded 
to his father's throne. Harold died at Oxford, and was 
buried at Winchester. 

Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, succeeded his half- 
brother Harold. In impotent revenge for the murder of 
AJfred, he caused the body of Harold to be disinterred, 
decapitated, and thrown into the Thames. Threatening Earl 
Godwin with similar treatment, his anger was disarihed by 
the policy of that nobleman, who presented him with a 
magnificent ship, and a crew of eighty warriors, splen- 
didly accoutred. The king died of intemperance, after a 
Danish marriage feast, in Lambeth, and was buried at 
Winchester, twenty-eight years after Sweyn's usurpation. 
His death terminated the Danish dynasty in England. 

Edward III., surnamed the Confessor by the monks, 
from the austerity of his life, the son of Ethelred the 
Unready, by Emma, the sister of Richard Duke of Nor- 
mandy, renewed, with his accession, the Saxon line of 
descent, to the great joy of the English people, and was 
crowned at Winchester in 1042. 

In consequence of this Norman relationship, he resided, 
first in his boyhood and afterwards in middle age, with 
William, Duke of Normandy, who visited him in En^laa.<i\ 
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and, in connexion with the great question about the right 
of succession to the English crown, it is said that Edward 
promised William the reversion of it during their stay in 
Normandy. 

The Confessor married Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, 
but cared nothing for married life, and died childless. 
His disposition was devotional, rather than active ; yet to 
him the English people owed many an improvement in 
their laws, and many a concession in favour of liberty. He 
repealed the tax of Danegeld, of which the purpose had now 
happily passed away, rebuilt Westminster Abbey, and 
introduced the use of the Great Seal, which has been con- 
tinued from his era to our own. He died in 1066, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, which he had enlarged 
and enriched. A little less than a hundred years afterwards 
Edward was canonized at Rome, when Henry II. built a 
sumptuous shrine over his remains, which had been placed 
in a costly vase of gold and precious stones by the Conqueror. 

Harold II., eldest son of Earl Godwin, and by his mother 
grandson to Canute, now took possession of the English 
throne. In this he was supported by the Saxon Parliament 
or Witan. He had, however, previously sworn upon the 
relics of martyrs (the most solemn form of oath) that he 
would make no such attempt. His brother Tostig, and 
the King of Norway, who opposed him, were slain in 
battle ; but he had scarcely gained this victory, when 
William, Duke of Normandy, with a fleet of eight hundred 
ships, and an army of sixty thousand men, landed on the 
Sussex coast, at Pevensey, to claim the English crown. 

William was willing to leave the claim to arbitration, or 
single combat, but Harold preferring battle, a battle was 
accordingly fought, of which the particulars will be given 
in the next reign. Harold was buried in the Abbey of 
Waltham, which he had himself founded. 

MAIN POINTS. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NORMAN LINE. a.d. 1066— a.d. 1154. 

WILLIAM I. A.D. 1066 — A.D. 1087. 

The name of Norman is so prominent a one in our history, 
that we must consider its meaning in a few words. As far 
back as the year 876, that is, in the year in which King Alfred 
made peace with Guthrum and his Danes, Rollo, Rolf, or 
Raoul, a Norwegian king, landed on the northern shores 
of France, in what was then the province of Neustria. He 
steered his ships up the mouth of the Seine, and where 
Havre now stands the daring pirate planted his standard. 
Having secured his own footing, he treated the people of 
the coimtry with such forbearance and kindness that they 
soon came to desire to be the subjects of a brave and 
venturous, rather than of a weak king, such as Charles 
the Simple, who then sat on the throne of France. In a 
few years both parties had come to an agreement, and 
Rollo was to govern the province of Neustria as Duke, on 
condition of doing homage to the French king for the 
Duchy, which was afterwards called Normandy, after the 
Northmen who had acquired it. Rollo was baptized into 
the Christian faith by the Archbishop of Rouen, and re- 
ceived in marriage Gisele or CJicely, daughter of Robert, 
Duke of France. The Norman Duchy was held succes- 
sively by the son of Rollo, William Longue Ep^e, or Long 
Sword; Richard, his son, named Sans Peur; Richard U., 
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son of Sans Peur, called the Good, who was succeeded by 
Richard, who, in his turn, was poisoned by his brother, 
Robert the Devil, the father of William the Conqueror, by 
Arlette, the fair daughter of a tanner, in the town of 
Falaise. 

The Conqueror was born in the city of his mother, 
in the year 1027. He was crowned on Christmas day, 
1066, at Westminster, by Archbishop Aldred of York, as 
if desirous of giving every possible sanction to .his title to 
the crown of England. He reigned 52 years in Nor- 
mandy and 21 in England. He married Matilda, daughter 
of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who descended from that 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, and widow of Ethel- 
wulf, who, being separated by S.vithin Bishop of Win- 
chester from her son-in-law Ethelbald, whom she had 
married, was espoused a third time to Baldwin the great 
Earl of Flanders. The wife of the Conqueror was crowned 
two years after her husband's accession. 

The Conqueror's family consisted of four sons and five 
daughters : Robert, sumamed Courthose, from the shortness 
of his legs; Richard; William, who succeeded him; and Henry, 
who became Henry I. of England. Of the daughters, 
Adela married Stephen, Count of Blois ; Cecilia .became a 
nun ; Constance married the Duke of Brittany, and of the 
two others little is known. 

William met with his death by accident. During the 
siege of Mantes, in a war against the French king, his 
horse placed his feet upon some hot ashes, and plunged so 
violently as to throw his rider against the pommel of the 
saddle. Of this injury he died at Hermentrude near Rouen, 
and was buried at Caen. 

It is said that the funeral oration in the cathedral had 
been just concluded by the Bishop of Evreux, when a 
protesting voice from the congregation claimed compensa- 
tion by the justice of heaven, for the house and land which 
the Conqueror had forcibly taken from the complainant 
for the site of the church in which he was then interred ; 
and that this solemn claim was granted. 

The ostensible title of William to the British crown 
had lain in the will of Edward the Confessor, who was re- 
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lated to William, inasmuch as his &ther, Ethelred, had 
married Emma, the sister of the Duke of Normandy. The 
pope also had favoured his pretensions, and declared 
against Harold as an usurper. With this title for his in- 
vasion William found himself at the head of an army of 
60,000 men and a fleet of 800 ships. He crossed the 
English channel in the calm of the early summer, and 
landed at Pevensey, near Hastings, on the coast of Sussex. 

Harold met him flushed with recent conquest over the 
Norwegians who had invaded England. The English army 
was active, valiant, and strongly attached to their leader. 
Yet they would willingly have rested after the fatigues of the 
Norwegian war. The army was in Yorkshire, and Harold 
himself having received a wound in battle was reposing in 
the town of York. But the tidings of the Normans' ap- 
proach permitted not a moment's delay. William's army 
was now upon English soil. They entrenched their posi- 
tion on the coast, especially to protect and preserve their 
ships. William now sent forth proclamations announcing 
his claim to the throne, as the heir of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the ground on which, rather than any right of con- 
quest, he always preferred to rest his claim to England. 
And when the morning came, he received bare-headed 
the consecrated sacrament in the open air, as if desiring 
and avowing all along the sanction of religion to his 
imdertaking. 

William proposed to decide the question between them 
by single combat, but this Harold declined, and the two 
armies prepared for an engagement the next day, the 
Normans having spent the night in devotion, the English 
in revelry. 

The battle began in the early morning, Harold fighting 
on foot and William on horseback ; the Normans having 
generally the advantage at a distance in their cross-bows, 
while the English retaliated heavily at close quarters with 
their bills. The battle was closely contested. The per- 
sonal efforts of William were needed more than once to 
rally his men. His horse was killed and the Normans 
fled. Another was mounted. At length he executed a 
stratagem ; he feigned a retreat, tbeu sw.di^ev:^'^ ^V^^CkSi% 
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round, charged and broke througb the English ranks. 
Again the English rallied under their undaunted and inde- 
fiitigable leader ; but an arrow had winged its way to 
Harold's brain. He fell sword in hand, his two brothers, 
Gurth and Leofwin, falling by his side, and the army 
surrendered to the invader. 

One of the most interesting relics of the age of William 
the Conqueror is the Bayeux tapestry, which is said to 
have been wrought under the direction and partly by 
the hands of Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror. It is 
preserved in the Norman Cathedral of Bayeux. The 
brilliance of its colouring has of course faded, but the 
work is regarded as of immense value, not only for its 
skill and antiquity, but as an historic representation of the 
chief events of the Conquest, and illustrative of the cha- 
racters, manners, and dress of the period. The dimensions 
of the tapestry are peculiar. It is nineteen inches in 
breadth and sixty-eight yards in length. 

William was essentiaUy a warrior, proud and valiant, 
capable it is said of despotic acts, of short stature and 
great muscular strength, capable of enduring much £iitigue 
and hardship. 

He engaged in four wars, one that which resulted in the 
conquest of England, another against his son Robert, who 
rebelled against him and unknowingly wounded him at 
the siege of Gerberoy, a third against Philip of France, 
who had stirred up a Norman rebellion of William's 
subjects (the king meeting his death in the course of this 
war), and a fourth against Malcolm King of Scotland, 
whom he had compelled to do homage for his kingdom. 

The country of England was precariously held by the 
Conqueror in subjection. Insurrection took place, espe- 
cially in the north and the south-west 

The Curfew, Couvre-feu, or Cover-fire bell was de- 
signed, perhaps, partly to stop seditious meetings, as the 
universal signal for extinguishing all fires or lights at eight 
o'clock in the evening ; but it was, it must be remembered, 
already a native custom of the Normans, employed as a 
preventive against fire, in times when conflagrations were 
especially disastrous OMring to the light and combustible 
materials with whioh. the houses were built 
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Persons were invested throughout England with the 
authority df Justices of the Peace, and especially it was 
the policy of William to establish castles as strongholds of 
government in various parts of the kingdom, as the Tower 
of London, probably built on the site of an earlier, perhaps, 
Roman fortSication, Norwich, Winchester, York, Notting- 
ham, and Hereford. 

He fortified or repaired the Cinque Ports — ^Dover, Rom- 
ney, Hastings, Hyflie, and Sandwich. Ninety thousand 
acres were converted into hunting-preserves, many native 
villages being destroyed for the purpose, and called the 
New Forest in Hampshire. Norman laws, manners, dress, 
language, and courts of justice were established, and the 
feudal system in a far more developed form than had been 
known among the Saxons. Normans were promoted to 
the high offices of Church and State. Stigand was de- 
posed from the See of Canterbury after having been over- 
looked at the king^s coronation in favour of Aldred of 
York, and Lanfranc, a Norman, raised to his place. Little 
leisurely enjoyment had the Conqueror of his newly 
acquired kingdom. After the battle of Hastings the Saxons 
made a last great effort to regain their liberties, and pro- 
claifhed as their king, Edgar Atheling, son of Edward the 
Outlaw, but the promptitude of William terrified Edgar 
himself into submission, which he tendered at the camp. 
With all his pride of power the commencement of Wil- 
liam's reign was marked by a determination to administer 
justice impartially to his subjects ; but in 1067 he deter- 
mined to revisit Normandy, and his absence led to fatal 
results. He had left as regents in England his half-brother, 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William Fitz-Osbome, Earl of 
Hereford. The precautions of the regents, especially in 
the erection of castles and fortifications to overawe the 
coimtry, alienated the people yet farther, and William was 
compelled to return to quell the insurrection. Another 
Saxon rising took place under Edward and Morcar, the sons 
of Harold, aided by Cospatric, Earl of Northumberland, and 
the Kings of Wales, Scotland, and Denmark. William, 
however, quelled the conspiracy, wresting York out of 
their hands. In the next year he beat back an invasion of 
Danes who had landed in the Humbet, aiA y^\. ^ ^jstYiSss^ 
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of 3000 Normans to the sword. It was now that William 
laid waste the land between the Humber and the Tees, 
with a sacrifice, it is said, of 100,000 lives. It is to be 
hoped, and indeed, seems probable, that this was not a 
measure of retaliation but of defence against the Scots and 
Danes. Still it is certain that the rigorous measures of 
the Conqueror drove many of the Saxon nobility out of 
England altogether. Some of these, with other Northmen, 
enlisted in the army of the Byzantine Emperor, and formed 
the celebrated body-guard of the Varangians. 

The last effort made by the Saxons to recover their 
liberty was under Hereward, who collected a force which 
endeavoured to establish a position for itself in the marshes 
of the Isle of Ely. He was supported by the Earls Edwin 
and Morcar. But a roadway across the fens, and pon- 
toons of flat-bottomed boats, enabled William to force the 
insurgents' position. Hereward fought his way out, and 
was afterwards received into William's favour. Morcar 
was thrown into prison, where he died. Edwin was slain, 
and Edgar Atheling, who was also found among the con- 
spirators, submitted himself a second time to the Conqueror. 
He received from William a second pardon, and was per- 
mitted to retire with a pension to Rouen. Afler this we 
hear no more of Saxon insurrections ; but Roger, Earl of 
Hereford, son of Fitz-Osborne, with the Saxon Earl Waltheof, 
who had married Judith, the Conqueror's niece, raised a 
formidable conspiracy of the Normans themselves. It was 
revealed to William by Judith, and so defeated. Hereford 
was imprisoned, and Waltheof suffered death. 

William compiled the survey called the Domesday 
Book, which registered the features of the country, the 
number and extent of the estates, and the names of their 
proprietors. It is still preserved in two parchment volumes 
in the Library of the Rolls. 

The Channel Islands, which were never French in the 
modern sense of the term, though the native language is a 
dialect of the French, passed at this time to England. 

It is estimated that the population of England at this 
time was about two millions, and that it doubled itself in 
six centuries. 
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It is remarkable that the vine was at this time far more 
extensively cultivated than at present, and that no less 
than thirty-eight vineyards appear among the estates of 
Domesday Book. 

We have seen that in the Saxon times a sort of feudal 
system existed; but this was established in a far more 
developed form by the Norman conquest. The chief 
characteristic of this system was the tenure of land. The 
entire kingdom was presumed in law to be vested in the 
king, who thus possessed the power of rewarding his faith- 
ful followers, of securing thqir fidelity, and providing the 
army and nation with a centre for its whole military system 
in his own person. The conditions on which land was so 
held were, assistance to the king in war by bringing into 
the field a body of retainers proportioned to the estate or 
" feud." But such feuds, being in the first instance very 
extensive, it became necessary that the great lords, who 
held under the king, should have the power of subdividing 
their feuds to be held as inferior tenure by inferior lords, 
who should owe them allegiance of the same nature as they 
owed directly to the king. These lords of tenure became 
in time despotic, exercising powers of life and death in 
their courts. If a knight's fee, or the proportion of feudal 
land to a mounted horseman, be rightly computed at about 
two and a half hides of land, a hide being 120 acres, a 
mounted horseman would be due upon every 300 or 400 
acres of land ; and when we consider that more than 60,000 
of these knights' fees were established at the conquest, we 
may form an estimate of the powerful and compact system 
of military organization by which the land of the Saxons 
was held in subjection and possession by their Norman 
masters. Other rights followed of the most inquisitorial 
nature. The king was by right guardian of his tenant's 
infant ward, whose custody and the usufruct of his land he 
might sell to the highest bidder, and in the same manner 
the lord might sell the heiress of his vassal to marriage. 

It is almost impossible to form an opinion of the natural 
character of William the Conqueror. His public acts 
necessarily relate to war or subjugation. His bravery is 
incontestable ; and if he appeared sometimes to be waxitmsL 
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in generosity and of a domineering spirit toward his new 
subjects, we are bound to bear in mind the peculiar rela- 
tion in which he stood to them. He was a foreigner, against 
whom rebellions and conspiracies were frequently set on 
foot : one in particular had for its object the massacre of the 
Normans while they should be engaged at their devotions 
on Ash- Wednesday. Besides which, he was in a constant 
dilemma in the matter of government ; for his Norman 
dominions could not be adequately governed while he was 
in England, nor England controlled during his stay in 
Normandy. No bond of union beyond the person of the 
ruler connected the kingdom with the duchy, while they 
of his own household were so far his foes as to avail them- 
selves of these difficulties. He was most imhappy in the 
unfilial opposition of his son Robert, ever popular with 
the Normans, and abetted by the King of France against 
his father. Such circumstances must have tended to raise, 
and, indeed, justify constant suspicion, and to leave little 
place for leniency of rule. 

In looking back to the time when the Norman in- 
vader first planted his foot as a victor upon English 
soil, it is natural to the reader of history to feel a temp- 
tation to regret that the issue was not different. The 
lapse of 800 years has not sufficiently impressed upon our 
minds that we are a mixed race descended from Saxon and 
Norman alike. We still think of England as Saxon, de- 
fended by its rightful owners, rude, yet brave, against a 
foreign and a French invasion. We, perhaps, seldom 
carry our thoughts yet farther back up the stream of 
history, and reflect how that in the eleventh century the 
Normans were doing the work of the Saxons in the fifth. 
Rather, the Saxon invasion was a barbarous intrusion upon 
a country by a race yrho brought \vith them no civilizing 
influence, — oppressors and exterminators of the Britons. 
If -the Normans oppressed the Saxon race, as undoubtedly 
they did, they brought with them laws, manners, and a 
language far in advance of the people they subdued. In 
short, England has profited by its invasion. So was it 
when the civilization of Rome was planted on the soil of 
the barbarous islanders by Caesar. So was it when 
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British effeminacy was supplanted by Saxon valour and 
sturdiness. So, yet farther, was it when Norman refine- 
ment and chivalry were superadded to those sterling 
Saxon qualities wHch we trust still survive in our people. 
And if our race be mighty in history, yet mightier things 
are in store for its acquisition and achievement. Yet we 
speak but partial truth when we call it Anglo-Saxon ; for 
Anglo-Norman is its name. 

MAIN POINTS. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WILLIAM II. A.D. 1087 ^A.D. 1100. 

William n., sumamed Rufus or Red-haired, was, as we 
have seen, the third son of the Conqueror, and ascended 
the English throne by virtue of his father's will and the 
consent of the great council of the nation, to the exclusion 
of his brother Robert. 

The new monarch was bom in 1057, in Normandy, 
crowned when he was thirty years old, by Archbishop 
Lanfranc, at Westminster, and reigned till 1100. He had 
lost no time in bringing from Normandy his father's war- 
rant for the consecration. He led an unmarried life. 

His claim to the crown was not altogether pleasing to 
the nobility, who were induced to revolt against him by 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the brother of the Conqueror, in 
favour of his brother Robert, but the insurrection was 
soon suppressed. But if Robert was the most popular,. 
William was the most energetic of the brothers : in tlie 
character of the former there appeared a wild spirit of ad- 
venture, imcontrolled by any steadiness of aim. William, on 
the other hand, was at least actively alive to his o^nv 
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interests. On landing in England he seized the castles of 
Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, and the royal treasure, 
amounting to £60,000, at Winchester. No sooner was a 
conspiracy reported in favour of his brother than he ap- 
peared upon £he spot. Without loss of time he had sub- 
dued the disaffected by arms or by persuasion, had taken 
them into favour or banished them the kingdom, and con- 
fiscated their estates. Often, therefore, as such persons 
invited Robert to come over and take possession of William's 
crown, William himself contrived that their invitations 
should never be worth accepting. On the other hand, 
Rufus failed when he acted aggressively against his brother, 
and an invasion of Robert's Norman territory was signally 
TinsTiccessful. 

The contest was determined by the nobles, who brought 
about an arrangement between the brothers, that if either 
died without an heir, his dominions should pass to the 
surviving brother. The younger brother, who had not 
been considered in the treaty, threw himself into the for- 
tress of St. Michael's Mount, but being forced to capitulate, 
retired into poverty and privacy. Several romantic stories 
are told of this siege. As Robert and William, by their 
joint forces, had nearly reduced their brother by want of 
water, the former sent him some pipes of wine for his own 
table. Being reproved by William, his answer was, 
** What, shall I suffer my brother to die of thirst ; where 
shall we find another when he is gone ?" 

William happened to be riding alone, when he was 
attacked by two soldiers and thrown to the ground. He 
was on the point of being despatched, when he cried out, 
" Hold, knaves, I am the King of England." The soldiers 
spared the royal life, and received a royal reward. 

A singular accident cost the king the loss of an eye, and 
at the same time is said to have given their surname to one 
of the most distinguished families of England. Malcolm III., 
of Scotland, having possessed himself of the castle of 
Alnwick, in Northumberland, the besieged refused to sur- 
render to any but the king himself, who accordingly ap- 
proached the castle to receive the keys ; they were brought 
to him by Robert de Mowbray, upon the top of a lance, 
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who, upon the king putting out his hand to take them, 
pierced his eye, and received from the exploit the surname 
of Pierce Eye or Percy, the family name of the Dukes of 
Northumberland. 

In this reign the first crusade was preached and under- 
taken for the rescue of Palestine from the infidels. Sharing 
in the general enthusiasm which had been raised by 
Peter the Hermit for recovering the holy sepulchre from 
the Saracens, Robert mortgaged his Norman dominions to 
William for ten thousand marks — a mark being worth 
twelve shillings and fourpence. 

The last invasion of the Northmen took place in this 
reign. Magnus, King of Norway, made two attacks on 
' England. In the former he was repulsed from the Isle of 
Anglesey, and in the latter he lost his life. 

William strengthened the fortifications of the Tower of 
London, which his father had built, and built Westminster 
Hall, which was pulled down and rebuilt in the reign of 
Richard II. Like his father, the king dealt freely with 
Church property and appointments. From the death of 
Lanfranc in 1089, till 1093, the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury was kept vacant, and even after Anselm had been 
appointed, the king for some time retained the revenues in 
his own hands. 

During the latter years of his reign William was em- 
broiled in conflict with the Church. He had fallen into a 
dangerous sickness, during which he repented of his 
rapacity, especially of his forced vacation of the see of 
Canterbury ; but with returning health he forgot all his 
pious resolutions of amendment and restitution. In these 
rapacious courses Anselm was his determined opponent — an 
opponent all the more powerful and formidable from the 
high estimation in which he was held by the people for his 
piety and learning. There was, at this time, a schism in 
the Church, and the papal chair was claimed by two rival 
popes. Urban and Clement. Anselm, who, as Abbot of 
Bee in Normandy, had declared for Urban, was bent, 
without the king's consent, upon introducing his authority 
into England. William, at first, threatened to depose the 
primate, but was disposed, afterwards, to acknowledge 
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Urban as pope, and the quarrel seemed at an end. It 
broke out afresh. The king undertook an expedition to 
Wales, and demanded of Anselm his military contingent or 
feudal service. The troops were furnished, but badly 
accoutred ; the king threatened prosecution ; the primate 
pleaded the king's seizure of the Church revenues. The 
dispute rose high, and Anselm, by the king's permission, 
took refuge at Rome with Urban, who warmly espoused 
his cause, and even threatened William with excommu- 
nication. 

The last year of Rufus was memorable for the irruption 
of the sea upon the property of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
which are called from him the Goodwin Sands, near Deal. 

The death of the king is a mystery. He died in the 
solitude of the New Forest, which his father had enclosed 
for a himting ground. It is said that an arrow, shot by 
Sir Walter T3rrell at a stag, glanced from a tree and shot 
the king to the heart. 

At least, such is the commonly received account. On 
the other hand, it seems equally probable that in the soli- 
tude of the hunting ground his death may have been com- 
passed by un£i,ir means. His Saxon subjects saw in the 
circumstances of it a providential retribution for that 
rapacity which had led William the Conqueror to lay 
waste fields and villages to form forests for the royal 
pleasures of the chase. 

The character of William was violent, tyrannical, and 
treacherous ; the extremes of rapacity and prodigality — ^no 
rare combination — met in his disposition. His abilities, 
generally speaking, for he was not without penetration and 
promptitude, were employed for his own purposes; yet 
his reign is marked by more than one work of national 
importance. He built a new bridge across the Thames, at 
London ; he surrounded the Tower, which had been built 
by his father, with an outer wall of fortification, and built 
Westminster Hall, of which the original foundation may 
still be partly seen as it was laid in the reign of the second 
Norman King of England. 

The sudden death of the king put a stop to a proceeding 
which, had it taken place must have been productive of 
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important results for advantage or disadvantage. The Earl 
of Poitiers and Gidenne, carried away by the general en- 
thusiasm for the crusades, and not having money enough 
for the expedition, mortgaged his earldom to Rufus, who 
had eagerly accepted the offer, and had prepared a fleet 
and army to take the occupation of those dominions, when 
the accident occurred which deprived him of his life. 

MAIN POINTS. 

William*s claims to the throne. Coronation. Single life. Revolt 
under Odo. Contrast of William and Robert his brother. Capitula- 
tion. Treatment of younger brother. Siege of St. Michaers Mount. 
Invasion of Malcolm III., King of Scotland. Legend of the Perc^ 
family. Crusades. Mortgage to William of Robert's Norman domi- 
nions. His treatment of the Church. Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Goodwin Sands. Manner of the king's death. Public 
works of this reign. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

HENRY I. A.D. 1100 — A.D. 1135. 

Henry I., sumamed Beauclerc or the Scholar, being the 
youngest son of William the Conqueror, seized on the 
crown of England as soon as he heard of the death of his 
brother Rufus, so that the designs of Robert were for the 
second time anticipated. 

Henry was hunting with Rufus in the New Forest when 
the news of his brother's death reached him. He lost not 
a moment in taking possession of the royal treasure at 
Winchester. Thence he repaired in all haste to London, 
where he prevailed on a council of prelates and nobles to 
acknowledge him as king, and in less than three days 
from his brother's death he was crowned by Maurice, 
Bishop of London. 

Henry was bom at Selby in Yorkshire in 1070, crowned 
at Westminster in 1100, and reigned till 1136. 

He was twice married — first to Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm III., King of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Athel- 
ing, thus forming for himself an additional link to th<& 
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Saxon line and interests ; and four years after her death 
in 1117, to Adelais, daughter of Godfrey, Duke of Louvain, 
by whom he had no issue. 

By his wife Matilda he had two children — a son, William, 
who died before him, and a daughter, whose name is con- 
spicuous in English history, Matilda, who married first 
Henry V., Emperor of Germany, and afterwards Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. From this latter union sprang 
Henry II. of England, the first of the Plantagenet line of 
kings. 

His brother Robert was still engaged in the crusade 
when Henry introduced himself to the Council of Barons 
which now appears for the first time in our history in the 
place of the Saxon Witenagemot. Before this council 
Henry gave the fairest promises. " He would never seize 
the revenues of see or abbey during a vacancy. He would 
not oppress the tenants of the crown. He would, for 
the people's sake, observe all the laws of King Edward the 
Confessor." He granted a charter to this effect to the 
nobles, and a commercial charter to the city of London, 
which laid the foundation of their corporation. He recalled 
Anselm from his exile, and by his sanction was enabled 
to marry Matilda, who had taken the veil, though not, as 
she herself alleged, the vows of the convent, and was living 
as a nun at Romsey in Hampshire. No act of his reign 
gained for the king so much popularity as this union of 
himself with the niece of the Saxon Edgar Atheling. 

Like the reigns of his father and brother, that of Henry 
I. was marked by hostilities carried on in Normandy. 

These were brought on by Robert, who, having been 
unjustly defrauded of his Enghsh dominions, and being 
supported by the sympathy of many English barons, in- 
vaded his brother's kingdom. No battle took place, but 
through the mediation of Anselm it was agreed that 
Robert should relinquish all pretensions to the English 
crown on receiving an annual pension of 3000 marks. But 
Robert was so unfit to govern his duchy that Henry, at 
the invitation of the Norman nobles, landed in Normandy 
with an army in 1105. Robert, who had warred with his 
father and elder brother, fell into the hands of his younger 
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brother, who defeated him at the battle of Tinchebray, and 
carried him captive to England. There he shut him up in 
the Castle of Cardiff, and deprived him of his sight by the 
cruel expedient of a red-hot metal basin applied to his eyes. 

Robert dragged out a miserable confinement for 
twenty- seven years, when he died and was buried at 
Gloucester. 

Edgar Atheling, who had joined the expedition of Duke 
Robert to Palestine, was among the 10,000 prisoners cap- 
tured at Tinchebray. He received his liberty from the 
king, and lived in privacy upon a pension to an advanced 
age in England. Henry was now Duke of Normandy as 
well as King of England. 

During the absence of Robert, Louis VI. of France had 
invested William, Robert's son, with the dukedom. A war 
of three years was the consequence, and Henry having 
gained the battle of Brenville then first annexed the duchy 
to the crown of England. Henry's son William accor- 
dingly recognised it as a fief under the French king, and 
did homage for it. 

To conciliate his Saxon subjects Henry abolished the 
curfew, and relaxed the severity of some of his father's 
laws. Taxes upon the people, and the retention in 
his own hands of bishoprics and other ecclesiastical re- 
venues, were the modes which the king adopted for 
paying this and other of his obligations, till he released 
himself of his debts to his brother by seizing his person, as 
we have described. 

We have said that Henry had a son who died before 
him. This son William was wrecked in the Race of 
Alderney, on his return from a visit to Normandy, whither 
he had gone to receive the homage of his barons. More 
than a hundred and forty noblemen and several ladies of rank 
perished, a butcher of Rouen alone escaping by clinging to 
the mast of the ship, whose name was the Blanche Nef. 
This disaster occurred in 1120. For some time the cala- 
mity was kept a secret from the king by those who knew 
his affection for his son ; but when the tidings were im- 
parted to him he fainted away, and was never afterwards 
seen to smile. 
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It only remained for him to settle the succession upon 
his surviving daughter Matilda. 

More than one indication appears in this reign of the 
condition of English trade and society becoming gradually 
more settled. A stone bridge was thrown over the river 
Lea by Queen Matilda, which was called Bow Bridge, from 
the arches which supported it. A rental in money took 
the place of former primitive payments in kind. An im- 
provement was made in the debased coinage ; measures of 
justice more stringently executed; a standard of weights 
and measures published, and the measure of the yard tsien 
from the measure of the royal arm. 

A sort of concordat was entered into between the king 
and the Pope Pascal II. The right of nominating bishops 
and abbots to the temporalities of their appointments was 
to be with the king ; but the authority of the pope was 
to be recognised by the spiritual investiture by the ring 
and crosier. 

The Court of Exchequer was established, and justices 
in eyre were to administer the laws by county assizes in 
circuit, though as yet their visits were only septennial, 
and the laws were administered in that Norman French 
which was the language of the court and the nobility. 

During the reign of Henry I., Geoffrey of Monmouth 
published his History of Britain. It was a romance as 
much as a history, and to it we are principally indebted 
for the marvellous tales of King Arthur and his knights, 
and the prophecies of the Bard and Seer Merlin. 

The Flemings, who at this time were the principal 
woolstaplers and manufacturers of Europe, established a 
colony for woollen stuffs at Worsted, near Norwich, which 
gave its name to fabrics still so called. 

Henry died at St. Denis in Normandy, in a singular 
way. He whose superior education had gained for him 
the surname of Beauclerk, died of a gross surfeit of 
lampreys. His body was embalmed and brought for 
interment to the abbey which he had founded at 
Beading. 

Henry signalized himself as a translator of the Fables of 
j^sop. He had been all through life usurious and exact- 
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ing, and lie died possessed of a sum equal to three millions 
of our present money. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Henry^s promptitude and coronation. Character of lus first mar- 
riage. First appearance of a Council of Barons, and disappearance 
of the Witenagemot. Second marriage. His family by Matilda. 
Marriages of his daughter Matilda. Defeat, capture, and treatment 
of Kobert. Agreement between the brothers. Appearance on the 
stage of Edgar Atheling. War with France. Usunoos character of 
the king. Loss of his son William. Concordat with Rome. Social 
improvements. King's death and burial. iBsop's Fables translated 
by him. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

STEPHEN. A.D. 1135 — A.D. 1154. 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, had been 
married to Stephen, Count of Blois, by .whom she had 
several sons. Of these, the two youngest, Stephen and 
Henry, had been invited to England by their vmaternal 
uncle. King Henry I. Henry was made Bishop of Win- 
chester, Stephen was married to Matilda, daughter of 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, by whom he acquired large 
estates, both in France and England. 

But on the death of the king, such considerations of 
gratitude did not prevent Stephen from taking the most 
vigorous and prompt measures to place himself upon the 
throne, to the prejudice of the king's daughter, Matilda. 

He was sufficiently popular to find himself saluted by 
the people of London, whither he came from the continent 
without loss of time. It was alleged, though upon what 
fluthority does not appear, that before his death Henry 
had expressed his wish to transfer the title to the crown 
fi:om Matilda to Stephen. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
believed, or at least professed to believe this, and solemnly 
crowned Stephen king of England. The election was 
ratified by a bull from Rome, and further fortified by a 
body of Flemish mercenaries, whom the new kin^ inttis- 
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duced into liis service. The barons gave their support to 
Stephen, but upon conditions most advantageous to them- 
selves ; especially they stipulated for the right of building 
and fortifying castles. No less than 126 of such castles 
were added in the present reign to those already existing ; 
nor could any more effective measure have been adopted 
for weakening the kingly power than this establishment 
of baronial strongholds throughout the land as independent 
points of refuge and attack. The Norman barons, fol- 
lowing the example of the English, deserted the cause of 
Matilda. 

An insurrection was set on foot by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, a natural son of Henry I., on the ground 
that Stephen had violated his engagements to himself, 
while he himself retired beyond the sea. 

The northern counties were invaded and ravaged by 
David, King of Scotland, uncle of Matilda ; but the barons 
of the North flew to arms, and at Northallerton, in York- 
shire, David was defeated in an engagement, which from 
a tall crucifix carried by the English in a waggon as their 
ensign, was called " The Battle of the Standard." It 
would have been well if Stephen had contented himself 
with this advantage ; but he determined to attempt the 
diminution of the power of the nobility, by dismantling 
some of their castles. He began with the Bishops of 
Salisbury and Lincoln, whose cause was espoused by Henry 
of Blois, the king's brother and Bishop of Winchester. 
As pope's legate, he convened a council at Westminster, 
condemned Stephen of sacrilege, and secretly encouraged 
Matilda to come to England. She arrived with a small re- 
tinue, at the head of which was the Earl of Gloucester. 
The Queen Dowager Adela received her at Arundel Castle, 
and a furious civil war ensued. 

The condition of England at this time was one of uni- 
versal anarchy. " The nobles and bishops," says a Saxon 
chronicler, " built castles and filled them with devilish and 
wicked men, and oppressed the people cruelly, torturing 
men for their money. They imposed taxes upon towns, 
and when they had exhausted them of everything set 
them on fire. You might travel a day and not find one 
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man living in a town, nor any land in cultivation. Never 
did the country suffer greater evils. If two or three men 
wert seen riding up to a town all the inhabitants left it, 
taking them for plunderers. And this lasted, growing 
worse and worse, throughout Stephen*s reign. Men said 
openly that Christ and the saints were asleep." 

It was not long before Stephen himself was captured by 
the Earl of Gloucester, near Lincoln, and conveyed to 
Gloucester, where he was thrown into prison and loaded 
with irons. The legate, in a council at Winchester, pro- 
claimed Matilda. 

But Matilda was unfit for her situation. Perhaps hardly 
any woman would have been fit for it ; but Matilda to a 
woman's weakness superadded a woman's imperiousness. 
Stephen's wife petitioned for his liberty, on promise of his 
retirement to a convent. The legate asked the patrimony 
of Boulogne for Prince Eustace, his nephew. The Londoners 
petitioned for the laws of King Edward the Confessor. 
Matilda returned a haughty refusal to all. 

The prelate instigated a revolt, and Matilda was be- 
sieged in Winchester. She escaped and retired to Nor- 
mandy ; but Earl Robert of Gloucester fell into the hands 
of the legate's party. An opportunity was thus afforded 
for an exchange of prisoners, and Stephen was released, on 
which the civil war was renewed with increased violence. 

In 1148, Matilda's martial son. Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry II., took up his abode in Scotland, where his valour 
and high qualities raised his reputation among his party. 
He returned to Normandy, and was, with his mother's 
consent, invested with that duchy ; and his father Geoffrey 
dying in 1157, he became lord also of Anjou and Maine. 
To these he added Guienne, Poitou, and other provinces 
of the south of France, by marrying Eleanor, daughter of 
William, Duke of Guienne and Poitou, who had been mar- 
ried to, and subsequently divorced from, Louis VH. of 
France. 

Henry was now strong enough to invade England, and 
had already gained some advantage over the partisans of 
Stephen at Malmesbury, when a negotiation was instituted 
by the nobles on each side, for the purij^oefe «? Y^^^«QjQai% 
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further bloodshed. It was agreed that Stephen should 
reign unmolested, and that on his demise the crown should 
devolve on Henry. The barons did homage to the future 
heir ; and the death of Stephen, which happened in the 
following year, prevented the troubles which in course of 
time must inevitably have accrued from so precarious a 
position of affairs. 

On reviewing the period of Stephen*s reign, we cannot 
but regard it as one of the most distressing to the nation. 
Yet these miseries can hardly be traced to any evil cha- 
racter or want of ability in the king himself. The worst 
that can be laid to his charge is that he did not regard 
himself as bound by his oath to Matilda, t.o whom, before 
the death of the late king, he had sworn fealty. 

It is remarkable that during a reign of especial confusion, 
distracted from first to last by civil war, the principles of 
law were more and more established, recognised, and 
brought to bear upon the practical administration of jus- 
tice for the benefit of the people. The study of law began 
now to be systematically promoted. For this purpose lectures 
were instituted at Oxford in the canon and the civil law — 
the former being the law of the Church, the latter that body 
of laws which had been received by the Saxons and Normans 
from the Roman empire, and which constituted the law 
of the land, except so far as it was modified, first, by ancient 
customs, called unwritten or common law, and secondly, 
(in the progress of time,) by statute laws or specific Acts of 
Parliament, afi;er the developement of the legislative body 
in the constitution. 

The reign of Stephen brings the Norman dynasty to a 
close. The stirring and unsettled character of the times 
was not favourable to literature, which consisted mainly of 
history, with the exception of romances, and was written 
by monks in the quiet of their monasteries. It was the 
policy of the Normans to obliterate as far as possible the 
customs and language of the conquered Saxon race, and 
to substitute the Norman-French. The language of the 
Church and of learning was Latin, while the language of 
the Court was French. The studies of the universities con- 
sisted of the trivium and quadrivium — ^the former the three 
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sciences of grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; the latter super- 
added arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, thus 
raising the sciences to seven, a number to which, &om 
ancient Jewish tradition, a mystical value was attached. 
Medicine was studied as an additional science having a 
plain practical value. Among the chief literati of the Nor- 
man period may be mentioned the celebrated Abbot 
Ingulphus of Croyland, who at the age of twenty was 
engaged as secretary to the Conqueror. He wrote a his- 
tory which, though ostensibly a history of the foundation 
of Croyland, embodied the annals of the kingdom. As 
theological writers may be mentioned the Archbishops 
Lanfranc and Anselm ; while Eadmer bequeathed a his- 
tory of England from the year of the conquest to 1122. 
The best known writer of this period however was William, 
a monk and librarian of the Abbey of Malmesbury in 
Wiltshire, who wrote a History of England in five books, 
comprising the interval between 449 and 1143, besides a 
history of the Church. He wrote in Latin. The Church 
was the patron of the fine arts, which were chiefly dedi- 
cated to reHgion ; while the turbulent character of the times 
impressed itself upon the style of the Norman castles and 
churches, which were exhibitions of massive beauty. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Genealogy of Stephen. His marriage. His relation to Matilda. 
Inducement to his coronation in preference to her. Pope's support. 
Flemish mercenaries. Policy of the barons. Scottish invasions. 
" Battle of the Standard." King's proceedings against the baronial 
castles. Part taken by Henry of Blois and the Pope. Matilda's 
arrival. StAte of England during this reign. Imprisonment of the 
king. Matilda's unpopularity. Opportunity for king's release. Vast 
acquisition of territory by Matilda's son Henry. Queen Eleanor's two 
marriages. Death of Stephen. His character. Advancement of the 
study of the law. Kemarks on the Norman period of literature. 
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CHAPTER IX 
PLANTAGENET LINE. a.d. 1154— a.d. 1399. 

HENRY II. A.D. 1154 — ^A.D, 1189. 

-', 
'»■ 

Henry II. surnamed Curt- or Short-mjtntle, was the eldest 
son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, and Matilda, 
the relict of the Emperor Henry V. of Germany, who 
afterwards was married to Geoffrey. He was born at 
Mans in Normandy, in 1133, and three times crowned 
King of England, at Westminster, Lincoln, and Worcester. 
He reigned 35 years, till the year 1189. 

He married Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis VH. 
of France. 

His issue was William, who died an infant; Henry, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Louis, from whom her mother 
had been divorced, and who died before his father; Geoffrey, 
who was accidentally killed at a tournament in Paris ; 
Richard and John, who became successively kings of Eng- 
land ; Maud, who marrying Henry Duke of Saxony be- 
came ancestress of the Hanoverian family of England; 
Eleanor, who married the King of Spain ; and Joan, who 
became the wife of the King of Sicily. 

The family owed its name of Plantagenet to the custom 
of Geoffrey, who in the crusades wore as the cognizance on 
his helmet a sprig of the broom plant, Planta genista. 
The possessions of this king were, as we have seen, far 
more extensive than those of any of his predecessors. 
Through his father, his mother, and his wife, he inherited 
provinces which amoimted to more than a third of the 
monarchy of France. On the death of his brother 
Geoffrey he assumed the county of Nantes also, having 
disarmed the jealousy of the French king, Louis, by affi- 
ancing the young Henry, heir to the English Crown, then 
five years old, to the Princess Margaret of France, then in 
her cradle. 

In judging of Henry's character and his reign, as one of 
the most important of early English history, we ought to 
bear in mind the terrible disturbances which had uniformly 
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prevailed through the reign of his predecessor Stephen, 
and the difficulties with which he had to contend, — diffi- 
culties which might have been insuperable to one pos- 
sessed of less energy and sagacity as a warrior, a legis- 
lator, and a ruler. The first acts of his reign were directed 
to the remedy of these national ills. The mercenary 
troops whom Stephen had introduced from Flanders, 
whose licence was a perpetual cause of disorder, he at once 
dismissed. He repaired the coin which in his predecessor's 
reign had been much debased, and he endeavoured by a 
stricter administration of justice to diminish the sum of 
rapine and outrage which prevailed. Stephen, as already 
noticed, had been compelled to encourage the growing 
power of the nobles. The castles which they had built it 
was the king's policy to demolish ; and if his character has 
been handed down as proud and vindictive, we can at 
least understand that he was called upon to assert his 
position with a high hand, if the kicgly prerogative was 
not to sink lower and lower in subserviency to a dominant 
nobility and church. His efforts against the former were 
directed to preventing their erection of themselves and 
their castles into petty yet independent sovereignties ; 
while with regard to the latter, his mind was harassed with 
the adjustment of what in a Roman Catholic country 
must always, even in times of more advanced civilization, 
be a difficult problem, namely, the prevention of such an 
amount of independence in his ecclesiastical subjects as 
should remove them fi:om the authority of courts of secular 
jurisdiction. 

It is clear that Henry had learnt a more liberal policy 
than prevailed during the Norman kings. Unlike his 
predecessors, who filled all high offices in Church and State 
with Normans, he elevated to the rank of Chancellor of 
England and Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas k Becket, 
son of Gilbert k Becket, citizen of London, a man of high 
attainments and resolute will, and withal an Englishman 
by birth. Yet his patronage by Henry in no way miti- 
gated the sentiments or affected the policy of Becket. 
With him the king's desire to bring the clergy in 
any degree under the legal control of their lay fellow- 
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subjects was a royal invasion of the just privileges 
and liberties of their order. Yet Becket was not at first 
that determined opponent of the king which he afterwards 
became. 

Henry summoned a Council or Parliament of nobles and 
prelates to Clarendon in Wiltshire. Here were passed 
16 Articles called " Constitutions," by which stringent refor- 
mations were made in the condition of the clergy, their 
peculiar rights abridged, and the approval of the king 
made necessary as a sanction to the higher appointments 
in the Church. The payment of Peter's Pence and direct 
appeals to the Court of Rome were prohibited, above all, 
clerical offenders were brought under the jurisdiction of 
the secular courts. At the same time was passed the 
"Assize of Clarendon," which must be distinguished firom the 
" Constitutions," a code of rules relating to civil matters 
which was not confirmed till 1 1 76. And to these Consti- 
tutions Becket swore conformity. Yet at a Court held at 
Northampton he was condemned for his opposition to 
them, and from this point a change came over the spirit 
of his character. 

He left the kingdom and was received with open arms 
both by the King of France and the pope. Nor could 
the king's persuasions prevail with him to return. He 
carried on his negotiations for six years from abroad, and 
a conference was held between Henry and Becket at 
Touraine. Here a compromise was effected, and the pre- 
late returned to his country and his see in a sort of 
triumph, with a gorgeous retinue, and hailed by the accla- 
mations of the people. But he had not been long in Eng- 
land when a hasty expression of the king, who was at 
this time in France, was construed to signify that he 
should feel favoured by any who would undertake Becket's 
assassination. This took place in 1170, when the arch- 
bishop was murdered by four armed knights in the chapel 
of St. Benedict and within the walls of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. The four gentlemen of the king's household 
who undertook to rid the king of the turbulence of the 
haughty primate, were Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de 
Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito or the 
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Briton. By different roads they met at Saltwood near 
Canterbury, and repaired to the palace of the primate, and 
there threatened him with unexplained menaces if he refused 
to restore the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London 
and Salisbury, whom he had excommunicated, and pro- 
cured the pope's sanction for the excommunication. Their 
offence lay in acceding to the king's request to crown 
Prince Henry as his associate in the sovereignty. The 
attendant monks, alarmed, hurried the archbishop into the 
cathedral, where vespers had commenced. The knights 
retired to arm, and the monks would have fastened the 
church door against them ; this the archbishop forbade. 
On descending the steps of the chapel into the transept, 
he was confronted by Fitz-Urse, who cried out " Where is 
the traitor, where is the archbishop ?" The cry was re- 
peated, and Becket answered, " Here, Reginald, am I, no 
traitor, but the archbishop and priest of God. What would 
you have ?" So answering he passed on, and stationed 
himself so as to have a pillar of the church on his left, and 
the wall of the chapel on his right. On refusing to revoke 
the excommunication, the assassins endeavoured to drag 
him out of the consecrated precincts; but the archbishop 
resisted, and hurled Tracy upon the pavement. Then 
Fitz-Urse approached and with his sword struck off his 
cap. Tracy now rose and struck a hard blow, which was 
partly intercepted by the monk Grim, who had his arm 
round Becket ; the blow grazed the crown of his head and 
fell on his left shoulder, cutting the robes and the skin. 
The next blow, by whom struck does not appear, was with 
the flat of the sword, again upon the head. Becket, as if 
stunned, clasped his hands over the bleeding head, and 
when he saw the blood upon the sleeve which had come 
from the cheek, he said, " Into thy hands, O Lord, I com- 
mend my spirit." Another blow from Tracy brought 
him upon his knees, when he murmured, " 1 consent to 
die for the name of Jesus and the defence of the Church." 
He fell flat upon his face, and then a tremendous blow 
from Richard Brito broke the skull. A cowardly sub- 
deacon named Hugh, taking a sword from one of the 
assassins pierced the broken skull, and bespattered the 
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pavement with the blood and brains. Such was the 
manner of the death of Becket, on the 29th December, 
1170, a day which was afterwards recorded in the calendar 
of the Church as the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

In public estimation Becket became a martyr, and 
partly from a feeling of remorse, partly, also, from the ne- 
cessity of manifesting the most unmistakeable sympathy 
with the regret and indignation of the people, Henry 
showed every external sign of sorrow for what had oc- 
curred. For three miles* distance the king walked bare- 
foot to the spot of the murder, and there received upon his 
royal shoulders strokes from the knotted scourges of the 
monks of St. Augustine. Another visit was paid by 
Henry to the tomb of Becket seven years later. The 
awful character of the deed, the sanctity of the person of 
the martyr, and the place of his martyrdom, the public 
humiliation and penance of the king seemed to exalt in 
popular estimation, not only the memory of Becket, but 
what was of greater practical moment to the priesthood, 
the .sanctity of his burial place, and the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, as he was called after hij^ canoniza- . 
tion by the pope. As many as 100,000 pilgrims at a time 
were known to have resorted to it, and sundry miracles 
were wrought by the influence of the saint's remains. 

42,000 silver marks and 500 of gold were given by the 
king as atonement money for the murder of Becket, to be 
expended in promoting the Crusades. 

On such an event as the death of Becket many opinions 
must be expected to prevail ; yet in judging of human 
character, conduct, and motives, the mixed and chequered 
nature of everything wrought by human means ought 
surely never to be lost sight of. On the one hand the posi- 
tion of the king was one of extreme difficulty. The kingly 
prerogative was a matter of faith as in after times, when in 
spite of his error on this point, the title of martyr was 
granted to a king whose reign was one short-sighted 
struggle against the rights of his subjects. The rights of 
the clerical order were also believed by the clergy to be 
divine, according to their own sense and definition of the 
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term. Personal pride and obstinacy and coarseness of 
character were in Becket blended with a conscientious 
feeling that the cause of the Church was in every way the 
cause of truth. It was an age of coarse strength and struggle, 
and the study of it may surely raise in our own minds a 
feeling of gratitude to Divine Providence, that the days 
of violent personal struggles are at an end in matters both 
of politics and religion, days when individual men — expo- 
nents of those principles which are now nationally ad- 
justed — ^bore the brunt of contests of which we, in peace, 
are reaping the issues, having entered into their labours. 

The life and history of Thomas k Becket were such as 
the character of the times, the relation of the Church to 
the Crown, and the devotedness of the individual to the 
cause of the Church, in which his talent, energy, and tact 
had raised him to the highest place, naturally tended to 
produce. He was born of good parentage in the city of 
London, and by his natural qualifications soon acquired 
the esteem of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
patronage enabled him to make a journey to Bologna in 
Italy, where he resided in the university, in order to study 
the civil and canon law. He seems to have turned his 
residence and studies to the best account, for, on his 
return, Theobald appointed him to the Archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, and even employed him to negotiate certain 
matters with the Court of the Pope at Rome. He was 
also appointed tutor to the young Prince Henry. From 
this time his pride, his power, and his wealth rapidly in- 
creased. His palace was crowded with nobles, for whom 
daily green rushes were spread on the floor for want of 
sitting room. His retinue was pompous, his furniture 
massive and splendid, his table loaded with luxurious 
viands, his presents to those whom he preferred or desired 
to conciliate were large and sumptuous. The king himself 
was frequently his guest. But he determined on his ap- 
pointment to the See of Canterbury to live for the Church 
alone. The office of the chancellorship, to which he had been 
formerly appointed, he resigned ; henceforth if his court 
was princely, his manners were ascetic in the extreme : he 
fasted, scourged himself, kept nightly vigil in prayer and 
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meditation, and under the rich archiepiscopal vestments 
wore a shirt of sackcloth, which he changed so seldom 
that it was filled with vermin. The history of Becket was 
one oflen reflected, though not on so high a stage, by the 
influential ecclesiastics of the day. 

The same year which was memorable for the murder 
of Becket, witnessed the association of his son, on the part 
of the king, in the duties and dignity of government. 
Prince Henry was crowned at Westminster in 1170, and 
two years afterwards the ceremony was repeated — ^his wife 
being crowned with him. In 1176 the two kings went on 
a tour throughout the kingdom, promising to all the ad- 
ministration of justice. This promise was admirably ful- 
fiUed in the division of England, during the present reign, 
into six circuits, and the appointment of three judges to 
preside in each circuit, the Court of King's Bench being 
established in London ; the consequences were of the ut- 
most political importance, and tended to promote what we 
have already noted as a policy of the first Plantagenet — 
the equalization of the liberties of his English and Norman 
subjects. These liberties were further promoted by the 
tax called scutage, from the Latin scutum, a shield, which 
allowed vassals to commute with money payments their 
attendance in the field. 

The year of the second coronation of the prince was 
also the year of the invasion and conquest of Ireland. 
Two of the great Irish princes had quarrelled, and one had 
carried off the wife of the other. The interference of 
Henry was requested, and Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
sent to invade the country. It cannot be said this event was 
at the time fraught with consequences of great importance. 
The island was, however, annexed to the Crown of Eng- 
land and governed by a viceroy, who was dependent on 
the native nobility, and not made immediately respon- 
sible to the English crown till the time of Elizabeth. 

Other wars were entered upon by the king. He re- 
duced the Welsh to pay tribute ; subdued the rebellions of 
his son, fomented by the King of France ; and gained an 
ascendancy over Scotland, and William I. named the Lion 
of Scotland, who had invaded Northumberland^ but was 
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taken prisoner at Alnwick, and was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the English king as lord paramount on the very 
b day of the humiliation and penance of Henry at 
Canterbury. 

Henry's end was a sad one. He had gone to Normandy 
to coimteract the seditious movements of his own children, 
and there died in domestic grief in 1189 in the Church of 
Chinon. He was buried at Fontevraud. 

Of his sons, John had been sent over to Ireland to com- 
plete the conquest of the country, but his want of self- 
control so alienated the friendly chiefs of the island that 
his father was compelled to recall him ; Richard and 
Greoffrey warred against each other^ and after their recon- 
ciliation the latter took up arms against his father, but 
was accidentally killed at a tournament in Paris. A 
similar attempt upon Henry's Norman dominions was 
made by his son Richard, aided by the Eang of France, 
in which he met with great reverses. He fell sick and 
bitterly cursed his children ; a curse which nothing could 
prevail upon him to withdraw. His natural son Geoffrey 
alone attended the corpse to the Abbey Church of Fontev- 
raud. Geoffrey and William, of whom the former became 
Archbishop of York, were Henry's children by " the fair 
Rosamond," whose family name was Clifford, and her 
father a noble of the county of Hereford. 

The story of the death of " the fair Rosamond," whom 
Henry confined in the labyrinth of Woodstock, where she 
was discovered by the Queen Eleanor by means of a clue 
of thread, and compelled to drink poison at the point of 
the sword, is a pretty romance of subsequent invention, 
not to be regarded as authentic history. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Birthplace and genealogy of Henry II. Triple coronation. Mar- 
riage. Extensive possessions. State of the kingdom. His first acts. 
His relation to the nobility and the Church. Thomas ^ Becket. 
Constitutions and Assize of Clarendon. Martyrdom of Becket. 
Penance of the king. Association of Prince Henry in the sove- 
reignty. Progress of justice. Conquest of Ireland. Wars with 
Wales and {Scotland. Death and burial of the king. Legend of 
Fair Rosamond. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RICHARD I. A.D. 1189 A.D. 1199. 

Richard I., sumamed Coeur de Lion, from his signal 
bravery, was the eldest surviving son of Henry, and was 
born at Oxford in 1157. He was, therefore, thirty-two 
years of age when he came to the throne of England. He 
married in the Isle of Cyprus, Berengaria, daughter of 
Sanchez, King of Navarre, of whom he had become 
enamoured at Guienne. He had no children, and his wife 
was never in England. 

For several years before the death of Henry IT. opened 
his way to the English throne, he had possessed, by in- 
heritance from his mother, Eleanor, the Duchy of 
Aquitaine and the Earldom of Poitou. He had not only 
a brave heart for his enemies, but a warm one for his 
friends and kindred. His grief at his father's death was 
sincere, and he retained Henry's counsellors about his own 
person. His mother he released at once from the confine- 
ment to which she had been long consigned by Henry ; 
while his affection to his brother John was shown by pro- 
fuse donations of land and other presents, which were ill 
requited on John's part. 

Out of the ten years of Richard's reign, only four months 
were spent in England. His bent was not government, 
but war and adventure, by which, rather than by any 
strong feeling of religion, he was actuated in his efforts to 
rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracen infidels. 

He was a fine specimen of the knight of the day- 
handsome, of a fair countenance, with auburn hair and 
blue eyes ; chivalrous, daring, haughty ; a lover of poetry 
of that romantic sort which belonged to the age in which 
he lived, skilled in its simple music; and, above all, im- 
pressed with the idea that the relief of the holy city from 
the presence of the infidel was the sole purpose of his reign 
and his life. The king was crowned in London, and the 
very day of his coronation gave presage of the character 
of his reign. 
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In his horror of infidels the king had prohibited the 
presence of Jews on the occasion. Presuming on the rich 
presents they had brought, some Jews approached the 
dining hall of the king ; they were -roughly treated by the 
bystanders, and a rumour spread through the crowd that 
Richard had ordered a massacre of the Jews. All who 
were caught were put to death, and their houses in London 
pillaged. Other towns followed the example, and in York 
five hundred Jews^ who had taken refuge in the castle, 
which they were unable to defend, destroyed their wives 
and children, set fire to their houses, and perished. 

Richard's main object was now to raise money for his 
crus&de, the purpose to which he was ready to sacrifice 
every interest of his kingdom. The vassalage of Scotland, 
which his father had extorted from William the Lion, he 
parted with for the inadequate sum of ten thousand marks, 
with the border fortresses of Berwick and Roxburgh. The 
Crown Revenues, Patronage, and Estates he sold to the 
highest bidder, and laid heavy taxes upon the people. 
Henceforth his life was one of adventure abroad, while his 
kingdom fell into the worst possible disorder at home. 

The Bishops of Durham and Ely administered its affairs 
as well as they could, while robbery and violence desolated 
its borders. Meanwhile, Richard had started for France, 
had reached Vezelay, in Burgundy, where he had engaged 
to meet the French king, and found that their imited 
armies amounted to one hundred thousand men. 

After mutual promises of friendship and regard they 
separated; Philip, the French king, taking the road to 
Genoa, and Richard to Marseilles ; at Messina they both 
put in from stress of weather, and here Richard was joined 
by Berengaria. Again tempestuous weather drove the 
squadron of Berengaria and her suite into Cyprus, where 
they met with little or no hospitality. Richard landed on 
the island, deposed Isaac, the governor, and established 
distinct governors of his own ; espoused Berengaria, and 
immediately afterwards set sail for Palestine. 

Philip and Richard signalized themselves greatly in the 
crusade. Acre, which for two years had defied its be- 
siegers, surrendered. Philip became jealous of Richard's 
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reputation and influence, and returned to France. Richard, 
nothing daunted, fought his way in eleven days from Acre 
to Ascalon, and had even come within sight of Jerusalem, 
when the desire to return home became so strong in his 
army, that he was compelled to yield to it, and to secure 
his conquests by a treaty and truce with Saladin, who 
promised, in addition, that the pilgrims to Jerusalem 
should be unmolested. 

Kichard now started on his return to England, where 
the intrigues of his brother John demanded his presence. 
Fearing the jealousy of Philip, he resolved to return 
through Aiistria. He was shipwrecked at Aquileia, in the 
Adriatic, and found his way to Vienna in the disguise of a 
pilgrim. Here he was discovered and arrested by order 
of Leopold, Duke of Austria, who had served under Richard 
in the Holy Land, and had taken offence against his com- 
mander. The Emperor, Henry VI., required the surrender 
of the captive, and imprisoned him in the castle of Diem- 
stein, in the Tyrol. 

Nothing could have been more disgraceful to the 
character of the emperor than his meanness and rapacity 
on this occasion. He gave news to Philip of France of the 
arrest of Richard, so that the French king invaded hia 
Norman dominions, but without success. 

John, presuming on his brother's defenceless state, 
plotted, but with no better success, for the crown. Richard 
was summoned by the emperor before the Diet at Worms, 
where his speech, character, and bearing, enlisted the 
sympathy of all, who exclaimed against the conduct of the 
emperor, whom the pope also threatened with excommu- 
nication. 

The emperor exacted 300,000/. of our money for 
Richard's ransom, of which two-thirds were to be paid 
before his release, and hostages left for the remainder. Yet, 
after his release, the emperor sent again to detain him 
Richard had made his way to Antwerp, and was on the 
sea when the emperor's messengers reached that city. 

The news of Richard's return to England was a sad dis- 
appointment to Philip. " The devil," said he, " has broken 
loose." His own nobles received him with acclamations, 
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and vowQd all help against the conspiracies of his Brother 
John. 

To this period of Richard's life and adventures belongs 
the interesting and elegant romance, for we may not regard 
it as more than a romance, which had its origin in France 
in the thirteenth century, of the " discovery " of the king's 
place of confinement. The royal crusader had been thrust 
into a loathsome dungeon, where it was the intention of 
his enemy that he should waste the remainder of his life ; 
but, shipwrecked with him on the Adriatic coast had been 
one Blondel, a knight and troubadour, faithfully attached 
to his master, but whom accident had separated from him. 
Blondel travelled through the cities of Austria in the garb 
of a minstrel, and under the walls of all the castles he sang 
a stave of a melody which he and the king had jointly 
composed. Almost despairing, he chanced to arrive beneath 
the gloomy walls of Tenebreuse, and scarcely had he sang 
the first verse, when, to his unspeakable joy, he was 
answered by the voice of his beloved king. He repaired 
in all haste to the Queen mother, who lost no time in 
taking the necessary steps for the release of her son. 

But it was not in Richard's nature to seat himself quietly 
upon his throne and turn his attention to affairs of State. 
He accordingly left England as speedily as possible for Nor- 
mandy, desiring to retaliate upon Philip for his many in- 
juries and indignities toward himself. Yet this war seems 
to have been of a desultory kind, consisting in sieges and 
skirmishes which produced no definite result. It was 
during one of these sieges that Richard met his death. Yet, 
curious to say, the castle was one belonging to a vassal of 
his own, Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, and lord of the 
fortress of Chains, who had discovered a treasure which 
he had refused to surrender to the king's demand. 

The castle was taken, and the garrison hanged, with the 
exception of Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, who had 
wounded the king in the shoulder with an arrow. The 
Wound might not have proved fatal but for the unskilful- 
ne^ of the surgeon ; but a gangrene ensued, and Richard 
sent for the author of his death. " Wretch I" said he^ 
" what have I ever done to lead you 1uO «fc^ tk^ ^^^Y" 
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" Done 1 *' replied the archer, " you have slain with your 
own hands my father and my two brothers, and you are 
keeping me to be hanged. Do your worst upon ~me. 1 
will bear all, and be happy in having rid the world of 
such a pest." 

Richard, at once chivalrous and penitent at the approach 
of death, ordered Bertrand's release, and a gratuity to be 
given him ; but, contrary to his orders, the archer was 
flayed alive and hanged. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Eicliard*8 birthplace and marriage. Foreign possessions. Bent of 
his character. Significant disaster at his coronation. Means raised 
for joining the Crusade. State of the kingdom. Alliance with 
France Expedition to Palestine. Misfortunes on his return. Ran- 
som. War with France. Manner of his death. Story of the archer. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JOHN. A.D. 1199 ^A.D. 1216. 

John succeeded his elder brother Richard, by whom he 
had been named as his successor to the kingdom, under 
the surname of Sans Terre in Norman, or Lackland in 
Saxon, being the fifth and youngest son of Henry II. He 
was born at Oxford in 1166, just a hundred years afber 
the Norman Conquest, was crowned at Westminster, and 
reigned from 1199 to 1216. 

The name of Lackland was attributed to John as having 
no share in those possessions of the Crown with which his 
brother had been largely endowed. His government of 
Ireland he lost through his own incapacity. His reign is 
most important as marking a period when the Saxon and 
Norman races, being fused together, were able to make a 
stand conjointly against the king on behalf of the national 
liberties. Before the thirteenth century had passed away 
the difference of costume in the two people, a difference 
which in that period of history was most significant, had 
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entirely disappeared ; and in the reign of John, the Saxon 
and Norman tongues were merged in the English language. 

John was married three times, but had issue only by 
his last wife — ^this was Isabella, daughter of Taillefer, Count 
of Angouleme, whom he carried off from her husband, 
the Count de la Marche, his own wife being still alive. 

His/ family consisted of Henry, who succeeded him 
under the title of Henry HI. ; Jane, who married Alex- 
ander II., King of Scotland ; Eleanor, wife of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester; Isabella, who married the 
German Emperor Frederick II.; and Richard, elected 
King of the Romans. 

John's first care on coming to the throne of England was 
to remove Arthur, the elder son of his brother Geoffrey. 
The cause of Arthur, Duke of Brittany, had been espoused 
by the French nobles, and by the King, Philip of France, 
who desired only an opportunity to invade, and if possible 
to dismember John's Norman dominions. But a treaty was 
made between the two kings in 1200. Three years after- 
wards, the young Duke of Brittany fell into his uncle's 
hands. In a sudden attack, while they were besieging the 
castle of Mirabeau, John fell upon his nephew's camp and 
took him prisoner, together with the most powerful barons 
who had revolted under him, and returned in triumph to 
Normandy. He was accordingly murdered, it is believed, 
in the castle of Rouen, by John's own hand, and the king 
himself threw the body into the Seine. This done, he 
proceeded to take Eleanor, called the Damsel of Brittany, 
Arthur's sister, and imprisoned her in Bristol Castle, where 
she died. 

These events soon led to a result of the greatest mo- 
ment — this was nothing less than the total separation of 
Normandy from England. The States of Brittany carried 
their complaints to Philip, and demanded redress for the 
violence committed by John against their duke. Philip, 
as his liege lord, summoned John to appear before him on 
the charges of felony and parricide, and condemned him to 
forfeit all his estates and fiefs in France to himself. He at 
once invaded John's Norman dominions, while the Englislv^ 
king was indulging himself in icUe pastiiuea a\i "BLevMsaAfit^'MB 
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company of his young wife. The sturender of Houen 
itself involved the reunion of the whole of Normandy to 
the French Crown, which took place about three hundred 
years after the cession of it by Charles the Simple to Bollo 
as its first duke. 

The great character of John's reign was Stephen Lang- 
ton, an Englishman of high ability and learning, whom, 
when a cardinal at Rome, the pope made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to whom we owe the first division of the 
Bible into chapters and verses. 

Though the appointment was arbitrary on the pope's part, 
it was fortunate so far as Langton's character was con- 
cerned. A controversy arose between the king and the 
pope on the matter of investitures, which ended in the 
pope's laying the kingdom under an interdict in 1208, and 
even threatening to transfer the crown to the son of the 
French king. The Papal crown was at this time worn by 
Innocent HI., a man of the highest genius and of unbounded 
ambition. The king submitted, recalled the banished 
bishops and clergy, and did homage, at Swinfield, near 
Dover, to Pandulph, the pope's legate, for his crown, which 
was returned to him by Pandulph, after having been taken 
from him for five days. This dispute, which led to con- 
sequences most disastrous to the nation, arose out of the 
question of right to appoint archbishops, which was raised 
between the sufiragan bishops and the monks of St. 
Augustine. John sided with the bishops, and went so far 
as to expel the monks from the convent at Canterbury. 
The dispute was referred to the pope, who, with consum- 
mate policy, exaggerating the right which was implied in 
the appeal, rejected both nominees, and on his own autho- 
rity appointed Stephen Langton. John's refusal to recog- 
nise Langton was the occasion of the interdict, which was 
nothing less than a total suspension of all rites of religion, 
excepting only that of baptism. Yet good came out of this 
evil, for Langton, by the very circumstances of his appoint- 
ment, was enabled to carry out the proceedings of Magna 
Charta with an independence which he could hardly have 
so well sustained if, like Becket, he had been the king's 
nominee in his high ofiice. 
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The interdict took efEect in 1208, and the conduct of 
John on the occasion, and for three years afterwards, proves 
that he was not destitute of energy and courage. So far 
from submission, John resisted the power, and even attacked 
the property and persons of the clergy, and persisted all 
the more strenuously in his course after the pope had 
passed sentence of excommunication against him in the 
following year. He so terrified the clergy, that they did 
not dare either to carry out the interdict or publish the 
excommunication. He drove some of his discontented 
barons out of the kingdom ; he marched northwards and 
received tribute and homage from the Scottish king ; re- 
duced the turbulent English settlers in Ireland to obedience, 
and penetrating Wales as far as Snowdon, received the 
submission of the principal Welsh chief. The chroniclers 
of this period, who were bitterly the king's enemies, while 
they record, with too much probability, that John's pro- 
ceedings were marked by the infliction of terrible cruelties, 
leave at the same time no doubt upon the minds of their 
readers as to his vigour and success in conducting them. 

The name of the Earl of Pembroke appears as Langton's 
chief ally in framing the articles of Magna Charta, and 
enforcing them upon the king. This illustrious document 
(of which the original still exists in the British Museum) 
purported to be based upon the ancient laws of England — 
the laws of Alfred and Edward the Confessor. Its tenor 
was twofold — ^the mutual restriction of the claims of the 
pope and the king ; and secondly, the security of the gene- 
ral rights of freemen, according to the ancient laws of the 
realm. 

The movement of the barons began at Stamford, thence 
they marched to Brackley, in Oxfordshire, at which place 
the court then resided. John sent the archbishop to ask 
the nature o£ their demands. They based their reply on 
the liberties granted by Edward the Confessor and Henry II. 
The king with impatience declared that nothing would 
induce him to yield compliance. The barons at once had 
recourse to arms. Under Robert Fitzwalter, ** mareschal 
of the army of God and Holy Church," they besieged North- 
ampton, reduced Bedford, and received the welcome of 
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the people of London. John, alarmed, proposed the arbi- 
tration of the pope in a commission of eight barons, four 
to be nominated by either side. The barons firmly re- 
fused, and the king yielded with a weakness which was 
the counterpart of his former obstinacy. 

The great charter remained the foundation of the con- 
stitutional monarchy of England. It has been confirmed 
thirty-eight times — three times in the reign of Henry III., 
John's successor, the last of these confirmations giving to 
it the form in which it became permanently registered in 
the statute book of the kingdom. One clause only, the 
provision against taxation without consent of the council of 
the nation, was removed by Henry III., but re-aflirmed by 
a special statute of the twenty-fifth year of Edward I. The 
barons were not -content with wresting the king's signature 
to the charter, they took care to provide themselves with 
securities for the fulfilment of his promises. Twenty-five 
barons were appointed conservators of the public liberties, 
with power over all classes of the people. They took 
possession of London, while the fortress of the Tower was 
consigned to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet the king 
had no intention of adhering to his signature or his oath. 
He obtained a bull from Rome to annul the charter, and he 
enlisted an army of foreign mercenaries, with which he 
laid waste his own dominions. The barons, exasperated, 
offered the English crown to Louis, son of Philip of France, 
who landed. at Sandwich, and having taken the town of 
Rochester, received the homage of the barons in London. 
It was during this war that the king met his death, as will 
presently be described. 

In forming our estimate of this charter, it would be im- 
possible to over-rate the bearing which it had on the 
liberties of the people of England, but it must not be 
supposed that these were realized at the time in any large 
sense of the term. English liberty was rather inaugurated 
than accomplished by Magna Charta. It was an instal- 
ment only of those future steps which led to the establish- 
ment of popular liberty. The persons who were imme- 
diately benefited by the charter^ were not those whom we 
designate as the people. These were but serfe. It was 
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rather a concession on the part of the king in favonr of the 
nobles, the clergy, and the great proprietors of the soil. 
The royal seal was affixed to the great charter at Runni- 
mede, near Windsor^ in the year 1215. 

John granted also a charter to the clergy, giving them 
privileges of election subject to his own nominal conge 
(Telire and confirmation of their appointments. Civic 
privileges, too, were extended. The first annual election 
of a mayor and two sheriffs for the City of London took 
place in 1208. The first mayor, Henry Fitzstephen, held 
his office twenty-four years. 

Two causes tended to make the Jews an object of 
popular dislike and persecution at this period. The one, 
their abettance of the Saracens and share of the name 
infidel with those whom Christian Eiu'ope was roused to 
exterminate by the crusades ; the other, their wealth and 
usuriousness. John needed money for his civil war, and 
applied for a loan to a Jew of Bristol. On the Jew's 
refusal, the king ordered the extraction of a tooth a day. 
The process was repeated daily for a week, at the end of 
which the sum was paid. 

But the war of the barons seemed to be on the eve of 
renewal, for John, who had signed stipulations, was not 
ready to act upon them, or to regard tiiem in any other 
light than as extorted fi:om himself by an abuse of the 
power of his subjects. 

A second civil war was prepared, and the disaffected barons 
invited the aid of the French king, and, as we have said, 
offered the crown of England to Louis, Philip's eldest son. 
John determined to make an effort to retain his sovereignty, 
and at the head of a considerable army started from Lynn, 
and marched towards Lincolnshire with the intention of 
taking his stand at some central point in his dominions. 
The road, which lay at the head of the Wash, was liable to 
be flooded at high tide. In his effort to save himself and his 
army, the king lost his baggage, regalia, and the records 
of his kingdom. He escaped narrowly, and reached the 
Abbey of Swinstead, where fatigue and anxiety threw him 
into a violent fever. Next day, his illness having increased, 
he was carried in a litter first to Seaford Castle, and then 
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to Newark, irliere lie made Iub wiQ, and died wt llie i^ of 
filAj jearB, after a reign of BeTenteen jeazB, leaTing behind 
hiiD a name branded with the reputation of obts&oMcy and 
irresolutenesfi, oombuied with cruehj, and the charge of 
fratricide. 

He was interred in the cathedral of St. Wnlstan^ at 
Worcester, in which also lies the Saxon prelate whcnn alone 
Williau the Norman had allowed to remain undisturbed 
in his see. 

MAIN POINTS. 

John's coranatloiL Accrmnt of Lis name of Sans Teire. Fmioa 
of Nonxutns aod Sazone. His marriages. His children. Hia oondiict 
to bis nephew and niece. Dismemberment oi Normandr fixim 
England. John's quarrel with Rome. Stephen Langton. Canae of 
the Interdict. John's conduct upon it. Magna Charta — ita tenor, 
ratifications, and application. Barons' security for King's observance 
of his oath. Ball from Borne annulling the Charter. Grown oflEered 
to Louis of France. Circumstances of the King's death and bmial. 



CHAPTER XIL 

HENRY III. A.D. 1216 — A.D. 1272. 

John was succeeded by Henry HI., sumamed of Winchester, 
hiu eldeut son, bom in the year" 1 207. He was nine years 
a minor, during which period the Earl of Pembroke acted 
as Protector of the Kingdom, having been so appointed by 
a Couficil of the Barons at Bristol. His reign is con- 
spicuous for its unusual duration of fifty-six years, from 
1216 to 1272, and its singularly eventless character. 
Ho was crowned at Gloucester, with a fillet or hoop of 
gold, the crown having been lost in the late king's dis- 
astrous ntarcli. 

We have already noticed the coronation and association 
to tlni Hovcjreignty of Henry, the son of Henry H. It 
would Nooin, tlicreibro, that the present king was, in truth, 
tint fourtii, and not the third of the name of Henry. He was 
miirri<i<l in 12il6, at Canterbury, to Eleanor, daughter of 
Jivkyinunf Eurl of Provence, and had issue, Edward, who' 
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sncceeded liim as the first of that name since the Conquest ; 
Margaret, married to Alexander III., King of Scotland ; 
Beatrice, the wife of John, Duke of Brittany ; and others, 
who died young. 

He died of the natural infirmities of age at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and was buried at Westminster Abbey. 

Henry HI. owed his peaceful accession to the throne to 
the fidelity of the Earl of Pembroke, who, having adhered 
to the late king in his troubles, was the supporter of his 
child after his death, though he had warmly supported the 
efforts of Stephen Langton. 

The wars of Henry were with France and the barons of 
the realm. Louis, to whom the crown had been offered 
in the late reign, was defeated at Lincoln, and again by 
Hubert de Burgh, off the Kentish coast. A curious strata- 
geni is recorded of this engagement. It is said that the 
English, gaining the windward side of the French, threw 
quicklime into their faces. A contest of four years was 
carried on for the recovery of the king's provinces in 
France, against the disappointed Louis, now Louis VHI. 
It was conducted by Eichard, the king's brother, with no 
successful result. 

But the great feature of this king's reign was the revolt 
of the barons under Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
who had married the king's sister, Eleanor. The plea of 
the revolt was the king's partiality to foreigners, and the 
violation of his oaths in regard to the great charter, under 
their influence. It would appear that Henry's character 
was of that reliant sort which, distrustful of its own 
powers, has led kings to choose special counsellors or 
favourites, to the dissatisfaction of their people. Henry's 
favourites, however, were not mere companions of his vice 
or leisure. His first was the warlike De Burgh, who had 
saved his kingdom. 

On his deposition, through fear of the people, his place 
was filled by Peter de Koches, Bishop of Winchester, a 
Poitevin by birth, through whose influence the dignified 
and lucrative appointments of the State were given away 
to foreigners. A reinforcement of these came over from 
Gascony with the king's mother, Isabella, who, after John's 
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death, had -married the Count de la Marche. These un- 
toward influences, added to the king's want of success in 
his continental expeditions, in which he had been worsted 
by Louis at Taillebourg, while he had defeated an inva- 
sion of his Lordship of Guienne by the King of Castile, 
his want of economy, and the consequent necessity for 
heavy taxation, alienated him more and more from his 
nobles, and civil war seemed inevitable. 

The people suffered also very grievously during the king's 
reign from the interference and exactions of the Court of 
Rome. The chief dignities and emoluments of the Church 
were largely bestowed upon Italian priests, many of whom 
retained their incomes as absentees in Italy. The incomes 
of these Italian ecclesiastics amounted to sixty thousand 
marks a year. The pope demanded for himself the incomes 
of all benefices during vacancy, the twentieth part of the 
proceeds of all Church property throughout the realm, the 
third of such as exceeded one hundred marks a year, and 
the half of such as were in the hands of non-resident in- 
cumbents. He claimed the goods of all priests who should 
die intestate. He levied taxes upon the people under the 
name of benevolence, and if the king ventured to re- 
monstrate, he was at once met with a threat of excommu- 
nication. 

In 1255 the pope, as Vicar of Christ, pretended to 
dispose of the crown of Sicily, which he offered to Henry 
of England for his second son, Edmund. Edmund author- 
ized the pope to proceed with the conquest of that country, 
and soon found an account laid against him by the pope 
for nearly one hundred and forty thousand marks. In vain 
did he apply to the barons of England for reimbursement. 
The pope, bent on rescuing Sicily from its king, Mainfroy, 
levied a tenth on all ecclesiastical incomes for three years. 

Battles were fought between the king and his barons at 
Lewes, in Sussex, in 1264, and Evesham, in Worcestershire, 
in the following year. At the first the king, with his son 
and brothers Richard and Edward, were taken prisoners, 
but Henry himself escaped, and rallying his forces for the 
second battle, De Montfort was slain. It went hard, how- 
ever, with Henry, who, his life being in extreme jeopardy, 
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saved it only by crying out to the soldier, who in the next 
moment would have despatched him, " I am Henry of Win- 
chester, your king." 

In the civil lustory of the kingdom some important 
events have to be recorded. In 1217 Magna Charta was 
confirmed, and in 1258 appeared the first rude outline of 
the House of Commons, which, in 1264, was developed 
into the delegation of two knights from every shire, to 
represent the people in Parliament, whom we now style 
county members, with one or two burgess(».s from each 
borough town, in addition to the barons and prelates, who 
formerly constituted the great council of the nation. It is 
hard to determine the question how far this movement in 
the direction of a more popular representation is to be 
accredited to the Earl of Leicester. In so far as it may 
have been so, we can hardly believe that De Montfort*s 
views embraced any such development of it as subsequently 
took place, and which it is inconceivable that he could 
have foreseen. Yet, liberal and enlightened views may 
nevertheless have entered into a scheme, of which the 
origin lay in an attempt to strengthen the power of the 
nobles against the king, by giving places in the Council to 
men of property and influence below the rank of nobility. 

The main efforts of Henry III. were directed to the 
raising of money, a matter which, even in the hands of 
the wisest and best of kings, must ever have been one of 
extreme difficulty and invidiousness before the principle 
was recognised and legally established that the people should 
tax themselves by their own representatives in Parliament. 

For fifty years the nation suffered from the oppression 
and misunderstanding which the raising of money by the 
Sovereign, according to his own view of the requirements 
of the State, would of necessity produce. 

In this reign remarkable advance was made in the 
departments of art, science, learning, and manufactures. 
Coal was licensed to be dug at Newcastle, instead of the 
wood fuel which before had been exclusively employed ; 
the art of working in lead was extended ; the Flemings 
introduced linen for garments, in addition to the woollen 
previously in use ; the mariner's compass was obtained^ it 
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IS heUered, from the Chinese: die fiist gM ocnn wis 
stmck in 1257. 2nd the smaller copper coins in 1210; 
architectore exhfbitied its^ in the samptnoos re-building 
of Westminster Abbey in that earh" pointed style of archi- 
tecrnre which took precedence of the circular and more 
maasire Norman : foreign merdiants^ dnring a monopo^ 
of Enropean trade by the cities of Northern Italy, settled in 
London, and gare its name to Lombard Street ; the lectures 
of Groaseteste. afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, drew crowds 
to the Unirersity at Oxford : the name of Bracton appears 
as an expounder of the laws : Walter de Merton, with 
others, introdnced the coUesiate and tutorial srstems of 
the nnireraty. as an advance npon the migratory and 
flnctnating attendance of the students of former times; 
and physical inquiry and science were almost founded in 
England by the friar, Koger Bacon, who merits to take 
rank, according to his generation, with the first promoters 
of modem discovery. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Length of the reign. Marriage and famflj of the King. Defeats 
and retirement of Loms. Eing-*s favonrites. Causes of war with his 
barons. Exactions of the Pope. Battles of Lewes and Evesham. 
ConGnnation of Magna Charta. First outline of a House of Com- 
mr»ns. Simon de Montfort. Financial difficulties of a monarch of 
the period. Improvements in science, law, and education. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

EDWARD I. A.D. 1272 ^A.D. 1307. 

Edward L, sumamed Longshanks, the eldest son of 
Henry HI., was in Palestine at the time of his father's 
death. He inherited the crown as second son of the late 
king, his eldest brother Alfonso having died before him. 

He had joined the sixth crusade, that of Louis of 
France, afterwards canonized as St. Louis of the Roman 
Calendar. It was there that, having been stabbed by an 
dn with a poisoned arrow, his wife Eleanor^ who ac« 
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companied him, sucked the poison from the wound. This 
devoted consort was a Spaniard, and daughter of Ferdi- 
nand III., King of Castile. 

Edward was bom at Winchester in 1237, crowned at 
Westminster in 1272, and reigned 35 years, till 1307. 

He was twice married — first to Eleanor, by whom he 
had four sons, one of whom was Edward II., and eleven 
daughters ; and secondly, to Margaret, sister to Philip III., 
King of France, whose children were Thomas, Edward, 
and Eleanor. 

Although the heir to the throne was abroad when it 
became vacant, he found no opposition on his return. 
Indeed, he spent more than a year in Italy and France 
before he reached England, where he heard that the affairs 
of the realm were efficiently administered by a regency, 
consisting of Walter Giffard, Archbishop of York ; the 
Earl of Cornwall, and the Earl of Gloucester. After ar- 
ranging the affairs of the province of Guienne, and settling 
some commercial disputes with the Countess of Flanders, 
he landed at Dover in 1274, and proceeded forthwith to 
Westminster, where he was crowned by Robert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The earliest acts of this king's reign were 
directed to the improvement of the law and the more 
effective administration of justice. A commission was 
appointed to inquire, not only into the royal estates to 
preserve them from encroachment, but generally into the 
matter of escheats, forfeitures, and wardships. The com- 
missioners might have carried these powers too far had 
not Earl Warrenne, on being called upon to show the title 
to his estates, drawn his sword, and reminded the king 
that as he held them by the same title as William the Con- 
queror, so he would defend them in the same way. In 
1279 passed the Statute of Mortmain, to prevent the 
Church, without the royal consent, receiving lands to be 
exempt from feudal service. As the clergy were dteadjin 
law, such estates were said to be in dead-holding (mortua 
manu). 

It seemed as if internal dissensions kept the chief estates 
of the realm quiet. The clergy were dissatisfied with the 
pope for his heavy demands upon their revenues. Insur- 
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rections against the religious houses indicated discontent 
between the clergy and the people, while the barons bad 
ceased mutual hostilities from very weariness. 

The king's expedition to Wales seems to have been the 
result of this state of internal quiet, which in a warlike 
age induced the people to look abroad for matter of ad- 
venture. The Welsh, too, had made from time to time 
incursions upon the English territories — they belonged 
to a different race, of different laws, customs, and manners, 
—descendants of that ancient British people who had fled 
to the moimtain-fastness of the west before the encroach- 
ing Saxons. 

The Welsh Prince Llewellyn had taken an active part 
in the late reign as an adherent of Simon de Montfort. 
He had been betrothed to his daughter, who, however, was 
intercepted on her way to Wales, and detained in the 
English court. These circimastances increased Edward^s 
jealousy, while the brothers of Llewellyn, David and 
Roderic, having been dispossessed of their inheritances by 
Llewellyn, were ready to aid the English invader. 

Edward ordered Llewellyn to do homage for his terri- 
tories — the Welsh prince refused, and Edward accepted 
the refusal as a pretence for invasion. He entered the 
heart of the .country, and compelled the submission of 
Llewellyn, who accompanied Edward to Westminster, 
where he did homage for his kingdom. But tradition had 
handed down a prophecy of the ancient British seer 
Merlin, according to which Llewellyn was to restore some 
sovereignty of his ancestors over Britain. On the ground 
of this tradition Llewellyn, who had received his bride 
and returned to Wales, marched into Radnorshire, deter- 
mined to hazard an open battle. They were surprised and 
defeated by Edward Mortimer. Llewellyn and his brother, 
Roderic, with 2000 Welshmen, fell fighting ; and so in the 
year 1282 the independence of Wales was lost, while its 
princes became vassals of the English crown. 

The younger brother, David, made but a faint show of 
resistance to the English arms. He was hunted from one 
fastness to another of his native hills, till he was betrayed 
and caught in disguise. He was by the king sent to 
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Shrewsbury to be tried by a cotirt of English peers, and 
was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered as a 
traitor. The conquest of Wales was now permanently 
concluded. Engli^ laws and courts of justice were esta- 
blished, and the king invested his second son Edward, who 
had been bom at Caernarvon, with the Principality. 

Soon afterwards Margaret, Queen of Scotland, died, and 
her death opened a dispute as to the right of succession to 
that kingdom, which was claimed by twelve candidates, but 
reduced to two — John Baliol and Robert Bruce. The ques- ' 
tion was referred to Edward for decision, and he claimed 
the crown for himself, nominating Baliol as his vassal. 

Alexander III., King of Scotland, had died without male 
issue, or any descendant except Margaret, his granddaughter 
through his own daughter Margaret, who had married 
Eric, King of Norway. This granddaughter, Margaret, 
who went by the name of the Maid of Norway, had been 
acknowledged by Alexander as heiress to his kingdom. 
The policy of the English king was to unite his son Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, to the Maid of Norway. The 
Scottish nobles had consented to the arrangement, when 
it was frustrated by Margaret's death. Of the competitors 
for the CrowUj under this altered state of affairs, only three 
possessed any real claim. These were the three descen- 
dants of the three daughters of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother of William IL, King of Scotland, captured by 
Henry II. Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, were respectively, 
the grandsons of Margaret, the son of Isabel, and the 
grandson of Ada. A furious civil war seemed probable, 
and the Scottish Parliament referred the matter to Ed- 
ward's arbitration. He summoned the nation to meet him 
at Norham-on-the-Tweed, where he set up his own claim, to 
the indignation of the Scotch, to nominate the heir to the 
Crown of Scotland. Edward, with a great show of justice, 
appointed a commission of one hundred and four to report on 
the case to himself in the ensuing year, and proposed both to 
them and to the principal lawyers of Europe the question, 
whether in such cases of succession the descendant of the 
elder sister were preferable to the descendant of the younger 
if the latter were a degree nearer to the common stbck. The 
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answer was iinaniinoTis, and Edward declared John Baliol 
Lord of Galloway and grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of Wil- 
liam I. of Scotland, sumamed the Lion, to be duly and 
lawfully appointed King of Scotland. 

But Edward had no intention of remainmg satisfied with 
the mere title of Lord Paramoimt. He took care that 
his vassal should feel his subjection; he was sent for 
from Scotland with vexatious frequency to give account of 
himself to the king. Resolved to rid himself of this 
treatment, Baliol revolted, and received the pope's absolu- 
tion from his oath of homage. He also entered into an 
alliance with Philip IV. of France. But the Scots could 
not resist the king's power. 

Edward again defeated their armies, and took Baliol 
prisoner, after a great battle at Dunbar. Edward returned, 
bringing with him the Scotch regalia and coronation stone. 
Baliol was imprisoned for two years in the Tower. He 
was afterwards allowed to retire into Normandy, where 
he died. 

Whatever else may have accrued from these Scotch wars, 
one benefit certainly resulted from them. The king had 
been put to heavy expenses, and daily experience showed 
that there was little hope of money being raised, except in 
the way that had become constitutional — ^the taxation by 
Parliament or the representatives of the people, whidi 
now included not only the two knights of the shire, but 
also two deputies from every borough. 

After BalioFs departure, an assertor of the liberties of 
his countrymen appeared in William Wallace, a Scotchman 
of noble birth, who had been chosen regent during Baliol's 
captivity. He is the champion of Scottish story. Of 
gigantic stature and strength, of ardent patriotism and 
chivalrous disposition, he was in every way formed for a 
popular leader. He raised a standard of revolt in Scotland, 
to which flocked such mixed material as forms the army of 
patriotic insurgents generally — the best and the worst of 
mankind. From a guerilla chief and an adventurous 
outlaw he raised himself to the rank of a general, recog- 
nised by his country, proving himself capable of over- 
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throwing the English forces, which had planted upon his 
beloved hills the footsteps of the invader. Edward, who 
was at this time in Flanders, heard with amazement the 
exploits of Wallace, and hastened homewards. 

A war of three years had engaged Edward's attention in 
France. It began with a conflict between the sailors of 
the Cinque ports and some Norman ships, in which the 
former gained a complete victory. Philip of France 
summoned the English king to account for this outrage, 
in the capacity of vassal for his duchy of Guienne, and a 
quarrel ensued, which led to no important results. The 
king was compelled to lay heavy taxes upon England for 
the support of the war, and gladly accepted the mediation 
of the pope, Boniface VIII., which left him at leisure to 
return to attend to the affairs of Scotland. 

He now lost no time in taking a large army with him 
into that country, and gained a victory over the Scotch at 
Falkirk, leaving upon the field slain to a number varying, 
in the uncertain reports of the occasion, from twelve to 
fifly thousand. Wallace, however, was still the idol of the 
people, and, in order to secure the adherence of the nobles, 
he resigned the regency, resolved to try his own fortune 
and that of Scotland in the capacity of a private servant 
of his country. He nominated Comyn as fit to take his 
place, who soon justified his appointment by a victory over 
the English forces at Roslin. Edward was not to be 
wearied out. 

Again he took a considerable army into Scotland, laid 
waste the country, received the submission of the Scottish 
nobles, and demolished their castles. Wallace still survived, 
a solitary wanderer among the hills and streams of Lanark, 
lurking in secret till the time of revenge shoidd come. 
But he was surrendered to the English by the treachery of 
Sir John Menteith, his friend, to whom he had made his 
haunts known, near the falls of the Clyde, and Edward 
sent him in chains to London, where he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. 

Meanwhile, Robert Bruce, Bailors competitor, had escaped 
from London, and reached Scotland in safety. He was 
crowned in the Abbey of Scone, by the Bishop of ^^- 
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Andrew's. A new army flocked to his standard, and 
Edward found himself compelled a third time to carry war 
into the country of the indomitable Scots. He summoned 
his Council and his army to Carlisle, and sent on before 
him Aymer de Valence, who gained a victory over Bruce 
at Methuen, in Perthshire; but the generous king was 
disarmed by the general submissiveness of the inhabitants, 
and forgot the vengeance which he had vowed. He soon 
afterwards died at Carlisle, of a dysentery, and was buried 
at Westminster. With his last breath he had enjoined 
that they would look upon his dead body as their general 
and leader, and desired that it should be carried at the 
head of the army till Scotland should be conquered. 

A romantic, though completely authenticated story, be- 
longs also to the death and burial of the Queen Eleanor. 
It was in 1291 that Edward was compelled to march with 
all speed to Scotland, whither he was to be followed by his 
queen. Passing through Lincolnshire, she was attacked 
with fever, and died near Grantham. Edward, on hearing 
of her illness, made all speed to reach her, but arrived 
too late to receive the last words of his beloved queen. 
He mourned her in silence, and would allow none to 
speak to him until the last ofBces had been paid to his 
consort. He followed the corpse during a journey of 
thirteen days. At the end of each day the dead queen 
was exposed in the square or principal street of the town 
where the halt was made, and each resting-place of her 
bier was marked by the erection of a sumptuous cross ; 
those of Northampton and Waltham still remain. The 
last stage before reaching the Abbey of Westminster was 
Charing Cross, whose name of Charing, or ch^re reine (the 
dear queen), still survives to mark the incident and the 
spot. 

Edward was the last king who took part in the crusades. 

His reign was marked by many events of interest and 
importance — ^the completion of the Abbey of Westminster, 
and the bringing thither of the coronation chair of the 
Scottish kings ; the appointment of his son by the king, 
to be the first Prince of Wales, whom he thus made a 
living monument of his subjugation of the Principality ; 
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the total banislitnent of the Jews from England, who were 
not re-admitted till the time of the Commonwealth ; the 
establishment of treaties of commerce with the Flemish 
and Portuguese ; the appointment of the office of attorney- 
general and barristers under that name; the passing of 
the statute of Mortmain, to prevent lands from being de- 
vised to ecclesiastical bodies in such a way that the lands 
became exempt from feudal service by reason of the 
transfer ; the institution of Convocation as a parliament of 
the clergy for self-taxation ; the confirmation of Magna 
Charta, with the addition of a specific clause, that the people 
were not to be taxed without the consent of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament ; and generally such improvements 
in the laws as have gained for Edward I. the title of the 
English Justinian. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Relationship of the King to his predecessor. Double marriage and 
family. Regency of the kingdom. State of the kingdom. Expedi- 
tion to Wales. Llewellyn and his brothers. Conquest of Wales. 
Scotch succession disputed. Edward's arbitration and interference. 
Nomination of John Baliol. Genealogy of claimants. Exploits and 
end of Wallace. Social improvements. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EDWARD II. A.D. 1307 — A.D. 1327. 

Edward II., sumamed of Caernarvon, from the place of 
his birth, was born in 1284, and crowned at Westminster 
in 1307. He reigned twenty years. 

He married at Boulogne, in the year after his corona- 
tion, Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. of France, to which 
monarch he had gone to do homage for his duchy of 
Guienne. He had by this marriage two sons and two 
daughters — Edward, who succeeded him ; John, surnamed 
of Eltham, from his birthplace, who died young; Jane, 
married to David II. of Scotland, and Eleanor. 

A cruel man was Edward H., without valour and with- 
out capacity. 

The Scotch war was going on, and Edward II, -v^sAjet- 
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took to meet it. He marched into the oonntiy. The in- 
vasion was about as earnest as Caligula*sat\ack on Britain. 
But if Edward was trilling with the question of the Scotch 
allegiance, Eobert Bruce was resolute. 

Edward was one of those kings who dealt in favourites— 
not like Henry HI.'s men who, though they may have had 
the misfortune of royal patronage, were made of sterling 
material, like Hubert de Burgh and Peter de Roches, but 
weak creatures in whom the king^s own friends could find 
nothing to recommend them beyond a possibly engaging 
exterior. The king's first favourite was Piers Gavestone, 
by birth a Gascon, and descended no doubt from one of 
those whom Isabella, the wife of John, had imported into 
England in the life time of her son. 

Queen Isabella and the Earl of Lancaster resolved in 
concert to rid the country of the king's obnoxious minion. 
At their solicitation, the king banished him, but recalled 
him almost immediately. This was too great a provocation. 
The king escorted his friend to Scarborough, and himself 
went on to York. Gavestone was besieged by the Earl of 
Pembroke, and capitulated for two months' accommodation, 
till further terms should be agreed on between them. But 
Pembroke was bent on disposing of the royal favourite 
more effectually. He conveyed him to Deddington in 
Oxfordshire, where, by a seeming inadvertence, he left him 
with a scanty guard. 

The Earl of Warwick attacked the castle, and with little 
difliculty gained possession of the favourite's person. A 
small council of nobles was held, who sentenced him to 
death, and at a place called Blacklow-hill Gavestone was 
beheaded. * 

This year witnessed the suppression of the Knights 
Templars, a military religious order, by a bull of the pope. 
The templars had at first consisted of a small and devoted 
band of nine brethren, who bound themselves by an oath 
to live in and near Jerusalem to protect those who came 
as pilgrims to the holy sepulchre. In the course of a cen- 
tury their numbers and wealth had enormously increased, 
and tluiir influence caused much jealousy among the 
monarchs of Christendom. Being accused of immoral 
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practices, they were seized on one day, and their order 
abolished by the pope, their property being professedly 
transferred to the order of the Knights Hospitallers. 

Meanwhile the Scotch were making every effort after 
independence, and the king taking the field, was signally 
routed by Bruce at Bannockbum, near Stirling. Yet so 
confident was he of victory that he had brought among the 
army of 100,000 men which he led into Scotland, Barton, 
a Carmelite friar, as his poet-laureate, to sing the victory 
which he purposed to achieve. 

This disappointment, and the unpopularity the defeat oc- 
casioned, led the king to seek relief in the society of a new 
favourite, Hugh de Spenser. The lavish partiality of the 
king for this youth and his father, extending even to the 
arbitrary bestowal upon them of estates confiscated from 
his nobles, was a cause or pretext for open rebellion. 

The Earls of Lancaster and Hereford headed the move- 
ment, and procured from Parliament a sentence against 
the favourites of perpetual banishment and the confiscation 
of their estates. The king led out an army in behalf of 
his friends, and gained a decisive victory at Borough- 
bridge. Lancaster, flying to Scotland, was seized by Sir 
Andrew Harcla, tried on the spot, and beheaded within 
sight of his own castle of Pomfret. 

The following year witnessed the close of the Scottish 
war by a truce for thirteen years. Summoned to France 
to do homage for Guienne to the new king, Charles IV., he 
sent over his queen, Isabella, in his stead. And now he 
found a determined enemy in his own consort. The king's 
favour of the Spensers had so irritated her that she had 
left the kingdom. Her determination not to return till 
the young favourite should be sent out of England served 
to make her popular with the nobles, notwithstanding her 
disgraceful intimacy with a young noble of the name of 
Mortimer. 

She left HoUand with a small army of three thousand 
men, which she received from the Count of Holland and 
Hainault, to whose daughter Philippa she had betrothed 
her son, and landed in Suffolk, the English everywhere 
receiving her with favour, including the king's own brothers^ 
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the Earls of Kent and Norfolk. The elder Spenser had 
been appointed to keep the castle of Bristol for the king ; 
but the garrison mutinied and delivered him to the barons, 
who hanged him, cut his body to pieces, and sent his head 
to Winchester for public exhibition. The son, who had 
fled to Wales, was caught, and underwent similar treat- 
ment at Hereford. The king, who meditated a retreat in 
the same direction of his native principality, was seized 
and delivered to the queen's party, who imprisoned him 
in the Tower, after he had signed his abdication in Kenil- 
worth Castle. Parliament deposed him on the grounds of 
indolence, incapacity, and partiality. He was to receive a 
pension, the young Prince Edward, now fourteen years of 
age, waa to succeed him, and Isabella was to act as regent 
during the minority. The Earl of Lancaster, with the 
Lords Berkeley, IVIaltravers, and Goumay, were to take 
charge of him, each for a month at a time. 

Personal hatred, which had shown itself in personal in- 
dignities to the king, and the fear of punishment in case 
of a revolution in his favour, suggested to the lords to 
despatch him. In a room in Berkeley Castle he was mur- 
dered by the Lords Goumay and Maltravers. A red-hot 
iron was thrust into his bowels in the hope of producing 
death without external signs of violence ; but the cries of 
the king, and the subsequent confession of an accomplice, 
revealed the horrid tragedy. He was privately buried in 
the cathedral of Gloucester. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Marriage and family of the King. Robert Bruce. King's favourites. 
Suppression of the Order of Templars. Battle of Sannockbnm. 
Battle of Boroughbridge. Invasion and regency of Isabella. Betrothal 
of Prince Edward. Abdication, imprisonment, and murder of the 
king. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EDWARD III. A.D. 1327 A.D. 1377. 

Edward III., siirnained of Windsor, from his birthplace, 
was the eldest son of Edward II. He was born in 1311, 
crowned at Westminster in 1327. He was fifteen years 
old when his father was deposed, and reigned fifty years. 

He married at York Philippa, daughter of William, Earl 
of Hainault, to whom he had been betrothed by his 
mother, Isabella. 

The fruit of this marriage was Edward, called the Black 
Prince, from the favourite colour of his armour, (he 
married in 1361, Joan, Countess of Kent, who died 1376) ; 
William Thomas Lionel, Duke of Clarence (from whom 
sprang the house of York) ; tFohn of Gaunt, or Ghent, in 
Flanders, his birthplace, who married a daughter of the 
Duke of Lancaster, and so became ancestor of the Lancas- 
trian house ; Blanche, and three younger children. 

The Parliament which had raised Edward III. to the 
throne had appointed a regency of twelve privy councillors, 
under the Diie of Lancaster, Mortimer, the queen's para- 
mour, preferring only to influence their councils, being 
formally enrolled in their number. This show of mode- 
ration was of little use to him Finding that the sovereign 
authority was really exercised by Mortimer and the queen, 
Edward determined to rid himself of the obstruction. 
Mortimer and the queen were resident in the castle of Not- 
tingham. Here they were apprehended by the co-opera- 
tion of Sir William Bland the governor. Mortimer without 
farial was summarily hanged at Elms near London. The 
queen was confined to the castle of Risings with a pension, 
and .lived in that confinement twenty-five years. 

In the year afler his accession, Edward found himself 
engaged in war with the Scotch. Bruce invaded Cumber- 
land and Durham, and compelled Edward to withdraw 
his claim to the Scottish crown in 1328. The Scottish 
regalia were restored, and a marriage was agreed upon 
between Jane, the sister of Edward HI., and David, the son 
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of Robert Bruce, who in the same year became David IL 
of Scotland. 

Five years afterwards Edward invaded Scotland to 
maintain the cause of Edward, son of John Baliol, whom 
some of the English nobility kept out of their estates by 
David had chosen as king, and gained the battle of Hali- 
down Hill near Berwick, in which the Regent Douglaft 
was slain. Soon afterwards the king went abroad ; for on 
the renewal of hostilities with the Scots, we read of him in 
France, whither he had gone to assert his claim to the 
French throne. This claim merits notice, for it led to a 
war between the two countries which lasted more than a 
century. Edward urged his claim as being, through his 
mother Isabella, who was daughter of Philip the Fourth, 
the rightful heir. But his claim to the French Crown 
was not tenable. Philip III. had died leaving two sons, 
Philip IV. and Charles of Valois. The family of Philip IV. 
consisted of three sons, who successively became Kings of 
France : Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV., with one 
daughter, Isabella, the mother of Edward III. Philip VI. 
was the son of Charles of Valois, and so the undoubted heir 
to the Crown, if the right was to be transmitted according to 
the recently established " Salic Law," through males alone. 
But the question was raised, whether a female, though 
herself incapable of reigning, might not transmit the right 
to a male heir. Yet even so, the right would have de- 
volved not on Edward but on Charles, King of Navarre, a 
grandson of Louis X. through his daughter Jane. A plea 
was then set up that though Edward was descended from 
Philip III., through a daughter he traced to Philip IV., 
the elder son of that king, whereas the reigning king was 
the son of Charles of Valois, a younger son. But this 
very kind of claim had been set aside in the case of Bruce 
and Baliol. 

He undertook the war with the consent of his parlia- 
ment, who granted him a quantity of wool which he was 
to barter or sell in Flanders. 

His first victory was in a naval engagement off Sluys. 
On landing Edward pillaged the country, sacked the city of 
Caen, and marched almost to the gates of Paris. Philip 
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made every preparation to confront the English king, and 
the French general, Godemar de Faye, was posted on the 
opposite side of the Somme, at the point where the Eng- 
lish army was to cross the river. 

It is said, though nothing can be less reliable than such 
numerical statements, that the French army numbered 
120,000, while Edward's did not exceed a fourth of that 
number. He took up his position on a piece of open 
ground near the village of Crecy. 

His army he divided into three lines : the first was 
commanded by the young Prince of Wales, the second by 
the Earls of Arundel and Northampton, and the third 
was kept as a reserve under the command of the king in 
person. A similar division of his army was made by the 
French king. His first line consisted of Genoese cross- 
bowmen, the second was commanded by his brother, the 
third by himself 

The battle began at three o'clock in the afternoon, by 
the king's command to the Genoese mercenaries to open 
the attack. They pleaded fatigue, and when the Count 
d'Alen9on, upbraiding them with cowardice, had compelled 
them to begin, a heavy shower fell which the wind drove 
into their faces. The English archers discharged their 
arrows with the more effect, having a gleam of sunshine 
at their backs, which tended to dazzle the enemy's aim. 
The Genoese were thrown into confusion, and the Prince 
of Wales availed himself of the circumstance to charge the 
maiij line of the French. They were met by the enemy's 
cavalry, under the Count d'Alen9on, who were rapidly 
surrounding them when the Earls of Arundel and North- 
ampton came to the prince's assistance. His indomi- 
table courage led him into the thickest of the fight, and it 
was suggested to the king to send succour to his son. 
He sent instead a word of encouragement, to say that the 
victory should be left to him alone. To so brave a prince no 
better succour could have been sent. A fresh attack was 
made upon the French cavalry, and the Count d' Alen9on slain. 

Edward availed himself of this footing, which he had 
gained in France, to lay siege to Calais, knowing its im- 
portance as a key to the country. It waa ably defended 
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by the French governor, John de Vienne, and Edward 
spent nearly a year before the town ; but it surrendered 
at last, and Edward to punish their obstinacy demanded 
the lives of six of the principal citizens ; they ofEered 
themselves with ropes round their necks, but were spared 
at the entreaties of Queen Philippa. The town remained 
in the possession of the English from this time till that of 
Queen Mary. 

Edward's wars in France afforded the Scots an oppor- 
tunity of invading England. Under David Bruce, called 
David n., they were met by Queen Philippa and defeated 
in 1346 at Nevill's Cross, near Durham. David was taken 
captive and detained in England eleven years. 

In 1356, just ten years after the victory of Crecy, 
another great victory was gained by the Black Prince at 
Poitiers, which resulted in the seizure of the person of 
John, King of France, who was brought over to England 
and led in triumph through the streets of London. There 
were now two kings at once captives at the English court. 
John died at the old Palace of the Savoy. 

Edward, on the groimd of his claim and his conquests, 
assumed the title of King of France, which was not laid 
aside by our monarchs till the first year of the present 
century ; the original motto of Edward, " Dieu et men 
Droit," is still retained. 

Yet the English were quite unable to defend what they 
had so valiantly won. Toward the close of his reign 
Edward began to lose one after another of his French pro- 
vinces, and Normandy he formally resigned. The policy 
of the French King, Charles V., who succeeded John, was 
to exhaust the English forces by cutting off" the supplies 
for their army, and acting on the defensive rather than 
meeting them in battle. Gradually the English possessions 
were wrested from them, and the English dominions in 
France seemed to melt away. 

To the great grief of the king, his brave and good son died 
of consumption at the age of forty-six, and the name of the 
Black Prince has passed into English history as one of un- 
sullied brightness. Edward survived his illustrious and be-, 
loved son only a year, and died (sick of the responsibilities 
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of government, which he had abandoned to his ministers) 
at Sheen or Richmond. 

The institution of the most noble Order of the Garter, 
according to one tradition, belongs to this reign ; but the 
common story of the garter of the Countess of Salisbury 
dropped at a ball, and presented to her by Edward with 
the remark addressed to her by the king on seeing some 
of the courtiers laughing at the occurrence, " Honi soit 
qui mal y pense" ("Shame to the thinker of evil'') is 
extensively disbelieved. Another tradition assigns a more 
military origin to the order, and says that it arose at the 
siege of Acre, when Richard Coeur de Lion signalized, by 
tying blue thongs of leather round their legs, twenty- 
five knights, who had defended his person in a desperate 
assault. 

In this reign the art of cloth-weaving was introduced 
from Flanders, and Thomas Blanket, of Bristol, in 1331, 
set up looms for the fabrication of woollen cloths, which 
have immortalized his name. A step in advance in the way 
of general knowledge was made by public lectures at the 
schools, and pleadings in the courts of justice, being now 
held in English instead of in Norman French. 

A Lord Mayor of London and a Speaker of the House 
of Commons were now first appointed, and the Commons, 
who more and more effectually remitted all taxes which 
they deemed arbitrary on the part of the king, esta- 
blished their right to impeach the ministers of the Crown. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Edward's marriage and family. Conduct of the Queen mother. 
End of Mortimer and Isabella. Withdrawal of claim to Scotland. 
Battle of Halidown Hill. Edward's claim to the French crown. On 
what founded. French war. Battle of Crecy. Siege of Calais. 
Battle of Poitiers. Loss of English possessions m France. Character 
and death of Edward the Black Prince. Death of the King. Order 
of the Garter. Cloth- weaving and blankets. English language in 
courts of law. Advance of popular liberty. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RICHARD II. A.D. 1377 — A.D. 1399. 

Richard II., sumamed of Bordeaux, was the son of Edward 
the Black Prince, and therefore grandson of the late king. 
He was bom in 1366, and was eleven years old when he 
was crowned at Westminster ; he reigned twenty-two years, 
till his deposition, and died the following year. 

He married^ in 1382, Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV. ; and secondly, eleven years later, 
Eleanor Isabella, daughter of Charles VI. of France ; but 
he had no issue by either wife. 

As Richard came to the throne as a minor, the regency 
was vested in his three uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, 
York, and Gloucester. 

The treasury was exhausted by the wars of the late king, 
and new wars might be expected, especiaUy with Scotland. 

As a supply, Parliament granted a tax of three groats 

on every person above the age of fifteen. This tax, which 

fell on the poor to the same amount as the rich, set the 

kingdom in flames. The discontent gathered to a head 

in Essex, where a blacksmith, Wat Tyler, struck the 

tax-collector dead with his hammer, for maintaining in 

an offensive manner that his daughter was over the 

specified age, in spite of his word to the contrary. 

The insurrection spread through the home counties, 

headed by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, and meeting 

first at Blackheath to the number of many thousands, the 

insurgents thence proceeded to Smithfield. Here, Tyler 

was invited by the king to a conference, and on being 

called upon to state his grievances, he demanded three 

points ; the first, that all slaves should be liberated ; the 

second, that all rights of common should be allowed to 

poor as well as rich ; and the third, that a general pardon 

should be granted for all who might have taken part in 

the late disturbances. The blacksmith's manner either 

was, or seemed to be, too defiant, and Sir William Wal- 

■Kirth^ the Lord Mayor, who was in attendance on the 
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king, stunned him with a blow of his mace, upon which 
t)ne of the attendant knights riding up, despatched him 
with his sword. The rebels were preparing to make an 
attack upon the king's party, when Richard himself, not 
yet sixteen years of age, rode up and addressed them. 
He called upon them to raise no hand against their king, 
but to follow him to the field as their lawful leader : they 
did so, and he granted them a charter, which was a repub- 
lication of a former grant, and the terms of which he sub- 
sequently revoked. 

The regency had continued to control the affairs of the 
kingdom till, at the age of twenty-two, the king asserted 
in an extraordinary Parliament his intention to assume 
the reins of government. But his management of affairs 
showed him wanting in the qualities requisite for supreme 
rule. He seems to have had no strength of mind or weight 
of character, but to have been a frivolous' and irresolute 
man in the daily business of government, however spirited 
might be his behaviour on extraordinary occasions ; fond 
of pageantry, and festivities, and expensive living. 

The murder of the Duke of Gloucester, whom the king 
had confined at Calais, aggravated his unpopularity, and 
this was brought to a crisis by the proceedings of the 
Duke of Hereford. 

The case is as follows. The duke had quarrelled with 
the Duke of Norfolk, whom in the course of the quarrel 
he had charged with treasonable words against the king. 
Norfolk denied the charge, and challenged Hereford to single 
combat. As no evidence was forthcoming, this barbarous 
ordeal was arranged to take place. The combatants met as 
appointed in the presence of the king, who summarily 
banished both from the kingdom, Norfolk for life, Hereford 
for ten years. Norfolk died at Venice. Hereford's term 
was afterwards shortened to four years, and he received 
letters from the king, insuring him any inheritance which 
might fall to him in the period. It so happened that by 
the death of his father, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
Hereford inherited his patrimonial estate, upon which the 
king revoked his patent and took the Lancaster estate to 
himself. 
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Hereford determined upon revenge, and would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of the deposition of the king. 
Accordingly he took advantage of Richard's absence in 
Ireland to quell an insurrection, to invade his dominions. 
He landed at Raven spur in Yorkshire with only sixty 
adherents. The Earl of Northumberland, and his son 
Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, came to his assistance, 
and he soon found himself at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand men. 

Richard had been detained in Ireland by contrary winds, 
and the detention gave time to Hereford's party to acquire 
large reinforcements. On the king's return to Milford 
Haven his dispirited followers deserted him daily, and he 
was left with only six thousand men. 

In despair of maintaining his own cause he proposed a 
conference to Hereford, which was fixed to take place 
near Chester. But Hereford's purpose was not to parley 
but to dictate. He told Richard that his subjects were dis- 
satisfied with an incapable reign of three and twenty years, 
and that it was his intention, " with the help of Grod, to 
assist the king to reign better." " Fair cousin," was the 
reply of the humiliated Richard, " since it pleases you, it 
pleases us likewise." 

From this time Richard's life was a series of indignities. 
He was next confined in the Tower of London. When 
they had appeared in public together, the popular cry had 
always been, "Long live the good Duke of Lancaster." 
Richard was easily brought to sign an abdication ; but 
Hereford, willing to give his proceedings every possible 
sanction, called a Parliament who, finding Richard guilty 
upon a charge of thirty-three articles, solemnly deposed 
him, and the Earl of Hereford, now Duke of Lancaster, 
was elected in his stead by the title of Henry IV. 

Means were foimd to put the king out of the way, and 
he was murdered in Pomfret Castle either by an attack of 
assassins, or, according to another account, by starvation. 
He was buried at King's Langley in Hertfordshire, but 
his body was afterwards, by order of Henry V., removed 
to Westminster. 

It is evident, however, that great uncertainty attaches 
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itself to the closing events of this reign. Not only is there 
discrepancy in the accounts handed down of the mode of 
his death, but a distinct tradition asserts that he was not 
murdered at Pomfret at all, but escaped to Scotland, and 
died at Stirling in 1419. 

The Scotch wars of this reign did not assume great im- 
portance. A Scottish invasion was made in concert with 
the French, and Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and other 
towns were pillaged and burnt. 

The battle of Otterburn, in Northumberland, was fought 
in 1388 between the Earls Percy and Douglas, on which is 
foimded the old ballad of Chevy Chase. 

While these more conspicuous events of history were 
taking place, others of equal importance were silently 
transacted. Architecture made great progress imder 
William of Wykeham, the foimder of Winchester and 
New Colleges, the architect of the more recent portion of 
Winchester Cathedral, of Windsor Castle, and Westminster 
Hall, who held the office of Chancellor of England. John 
WycUffe, bom in 1324, died at the age of sixty-one ; he was 
the precursor of the English Eeformation, and the leader of 
a sect contemptuously called Lollards. He was buried in 
his own church at Lutterworth till 1428, when his bones 
were disinterred and cast into the Severn. Chaucer and 
Grower, the former poet-laureate to Eichard H., developed 
the resources of the English language, and were the first 
to mould the mixed ingredients of our native tongue to 
its present form. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Relationship of Richard to the royal family. His double marriage. 
Poll-tax. Insurrection. Wat Tyler. His demands. Character of 
the King. Quarrel of the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk. The 
King's treatment of Hereford. Hereford's insurrection. Its success. 
The King's abdication. Uncertainty about his death. Border wars. 
Battle of Otterburn. William of Wykeham. Chaucer. Gower. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
HOUSE OF LAXCASTEE, OB BED BOSE. aji. 1399— ajk 1461. 

H£!^T IV. A.D. 1399 ^A-D. 1413. 

Bt a snccessful insuirectiozu Henry IV., somamed BoHsg- 
broke. from his binhp:ace in Lincolnshire, grandacm of 
Edward IH.. being the eldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, was raised to the throne. He was croirned 
at Westminster in 1399. at the age of thirtj-three, and 
reigned fonrteen years. Not that he was by natural de- 
scent next to the throne, his father being the fifUi son of 
Edward IIL, and nearer descendants were in existence. 

Henry IV. was twice married — ^first to ^lary de Bohnn, 
daughter of Humphrey. Earl of Hereford ; and secondly, 
to Isabella Joan, daughter of Giarles the Bad, King of 
Navarre, and widow of John V., Duke of Brittany. 

By his second marriage he had no children : by bis first, 
Henry, who succeeded him as Henry V. ; Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence ; John, Duke of Bedford ; Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester ; Blanche and Philippa. 

Henry soon felt all the troubles, internal and external, 
which belong to usurped crowns. The barons were violent 
and seditious. Conspiracies were formed against him, of 
which that of the Earl of Northumberland was the most 
formidable. Northumberland, in border skirmishes, had 
carried prisoner Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and other 
Scottish nobles to Alnwick Castle. According to the usage 
of the day, their ransom was their captor's right; but 
Henry sent to prohibit the earl from taking such ransom, 
as ho wished to detain the Scottish nobles to facilitate his 
own terms of f>cace with Scotland. This interference with 
his feudal rights Northumberland determined to resent 
A Hchemo wjih planned by the Percies, and the Welsh, 
un(I(jr Owen Glendower, to raise the standard of revolt in 
favour of Mortimer the Earl of March, great-grandson of 
Jii oriel, an older son of Edward III. than John of Gaunt, 
from whom the reigning king was descended. 
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Henry hurried down to Shrewsbury and encountered 
the rebel party at Hateley Field, where they were defeated, 
and Henry Hotspur, the Earl of Northumberland's son, 
"who, in the absence of his father from sickness, had the 
command, was slain. Northumberland, recovered from his 
illness, was bringing reinforcements when he heard of his 
Bon's defeat and death. He determined at once to dismiss 
the project of the insurrection, and appeared before the 
king at York with the apology that his object in arming 
was to mediate between the insurgents and the king. 
Henry either was or pretended to be satisfied, and North- 
umberland was pardoned. 

The king's policy was now to acquire all the popularity 
he coidd, and to this end he accorded even more than their 
former claims to the House of Commons, and allowed 
them, after the voting of grants to the Crown, to appoint 
commissioners of their own to secure the legitimate ex- 
penditure of the money. 

The «teady and conciliatory conduct of the king was no 
pattern to his son Henry, Prince of Wales, who, with his 
boon companions, was fiving a turbulent and extravagant 
life. 

Striking the Judge Gascoigne, Chief Justice of England, 
when administering justice to some freebooters with whom 
he felt a sympathy, he was by the judge committed to 
prison. The king, on hearing of the circumstance, con- 
gratulated himself on possessing a magistrate who could so 
firmly administer, and a son who could so submissively 
bow to the authority of the law. 

The pardon of Northumberland had not the effect of 
queUing his seditious spirit. His confederates, Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, and the Earl of Nottingham, abetted 
the popular side against the king, and being taken by 
stratagem, were beheaded ; Scrope being the first bishop 
executed in England on the charge of a political offence. 
Northumberland, hearing of the death of his friends, fled 
to Scotland, thence into Wales ; but returning, raised an 
army, with which he met the king's forces, and was slain 
at Bramham Moor, in Yorkshire. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this reign, which first 
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witnessed the death of a bishop on a charge of treason, is 
also memorable for the first burning on the charge of 
heresy: this was in the case of Sawtree, rector of St. 
Oswyth, in London, in 1401. 

Commercial transactions were &cilitated by the intro- 
duction of Bills of Exchange. 

The Order of the Bath was instituted at the coronation 
of Henry IV. ; and cannon, which were first used at Crecyj 
were employed at the siege of Berwick. 

The year 1407 was memorable for a plague, which 
carried ofif thirty thousand persons. In the same year 
James, son of Eobert III., of Scotland, was seized on his 
way to France, off the coast of Yorkshire, during a truce 
between the two kingdoms, and detained in London till 
£40,000 was paid for his ransom, a sample of the un- 
scrupulous means by which money was in those times 
procured. 

Henry died in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster, 
and was buried at Canterbury. When the king was sup- 
posed to be dead. Prince Henry removed the crown from 
the room. His father, partially recovering, complained of 
the act, and taunted him with not knowing that, as his 
father had no right to the crown, so the son could have 
none. " My liege," said the prince, " with your sword you 
won it, and with my sword I will keep it." "Be it as 
you will," answered the dying Henry ; " I leave all to God, 
and may He have mercy on my soid." 

MAIN POINTS. 

Origin of House of Lancaster. King's double marriage and oflf- 
iroring. Quarrel with the Eari of Northumberland. PacificatioiL 
King's conciliatory policy. Concessions to the Commons. Character 
of Prince Henry. Kenewal of sedition by Northumberland. Execu- 
tion of Archbishop Scrope and the Earl of Nottingham. First burn- 
ing for heresy. Improvement in commercial transactions. Order of 
the Bath instituted. Use of Cannon. Plague. Seizure of Prince 
James of Scotland. Death of the king. 
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HENRY V. A.D. 1413 A.D. 1422. 

Henry V., sumamed of Monmouth, and Prince of Wales, 
was bom in 1388, succeeded his father in 1413, when he 
was crowned at Westminster, and reigned till his death 
in 1422. 

He married Catherine, daughter of Charles VI., King of 
France, who, after Henry's death, married a gentleman of 
Wales, Owen Tudor, by whom she had a son, Edmund, 
Earl of Eichmond. He married the daughter of the Duke 
of Somerset, and was father of Henry Tudor, afterwards 
Henry VH. 

Henry V. had but one son, who succeeded him as 
Henry VI. 

The better nature of Henry began to manifest itself on 
Lis accession to the throne. He kindly, but firmly dis- 
missed the somewhat lawless companions with whom he 
had associated, giving them, at the same time, an opportu- 
nity of following in his own steps of reformation, and 
rising to honour and usefulness in the State. He allayed, 
by his honourable demeanour, the fears and misgivings o£ 
those who had been his father's steadfast adherents, and who 
augured ill from the recent change. He showed marked 
respect to the Judge Gascoigne, who had so firmly corrected 
his youthful extravagances. 

At the commencement of this reign the followers of 
Wycliffe, commonly called Lollards, began to number 
more and more followers. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, was the principal abetter of the opinions of the 
Wycliffites. Lord Cobham was indicted by the primate, 
and condemned to be burnt alive as a heretic. He was 
confined to the Tower, escaped to St. Giles's, where many 
of his party were executed ; thence he eluded the king's 
guards, and was not captured till four years afterwards, 
during the king's absence in France. He was condemned. 
as a traitor and heretic, and burnt in 1417, at St. Giles's, 
the first of the English nobility that suffered for heresy ^ 
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The drcnnistances of his execution were hoirible : he was 
hung up by a chain, and roasted to death before a slow fire. 

The circumstances of France were such as to inyite 
Heniy^s ambition to invade it. The country had been 
thrown into the worst disorder by the lunacy of its king, 
Charles YI., and the consequent struggle for the r^ency 
between his brother, the Duke of Orleans, and his cousin, 
the Duke of Burgundy. A conspiracy which he detected, to 
place the Earl of March upon the throne, detained Henry 
awhile. The Earl of March was pardoned, but the prin- 
cipal conspirators, the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, 
and Sir Thomas Grey, were hastily tried and executed. 
Neyertheless, two years before Lord Cobham's execution, 
Henry had invaded France and taken HarHeur. The 
dauphin paid dearly for his joke of sending the Engli^ 
king a ton of tennis-balls, as implying that he was better 
at sport than war ; or, perhaps, that the invasion of Henry 
was looked upon by himself as a matter of sport. 

Henry met, however, with an enemy more formidable 
than the French. A dysentery carried off three-fourths of 
his army, and he began to think of a retreat to Calais. 
The enemy resolved to intercept his retreat ; and having 
crossed the river Tertoishe found the French army drawn 
up to hinder his further progress on the plains of Agin- 
court, a village in the county of Artois. Every disadvantage 
existed to dispirit the English army : they were in an enemy^s 
coimtry, cut off from supplies, ravaged by disease, which 
had reduced their nimiber to nine thousand men, while 
the French amounted to nearly ten times the number, and 
they were greatly fatigued by forced marches and want of 
supplies. 

Henry rested the wings of his army upon woods, which 
lay to the right and left of him, for protection. The Con- 
stable of France was at the head of one army, Henry him- 
self with Edward, Duke of York, commanded the other. 
For a time each army confronted the other in silence, till 
Henry animating his men by the seeming reluctance of 
the enemy to engage, and, invoking the aid of the Holy 
Trinity, advanced to the charge ; the battle was begun by 

discharge of arrows from the English archers. The 
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charge of the French cavalry against these was met by an 
ambuscade of more archers, who shot them on the flank, 
and afterwards rushed in upon them sword in hand. A 
slaughter ensued which led to a panic in the French army, 
and finally to their total discomfiture. Henry had or- 
dered the execution of all prisoners, but stopped the con- 
tinuation of it on hearing of his victory. 

It is said that in this battle the French lost 10,000 men, 
and that 14,000 were taken prisoners, while the loss of 
the English amounted in all to forty. 

Henry after the battle of Agincourt returned to England ; 
but two years after the year of the barbarous execution of 
Lord Cobham he again entered France, led partly by a 
desire of turning his own and his people's attention away 
irom such scenes, and encouraged in his project by the dis- 
tracted condition of the French kingdom. 

The king, Charles VI., was still hopelessly imbecile. 
The Duke of Burgundy had assassinated the Duke of 
Orleans, and himself fell by the intrigues of the dauphin. 
At this juncture the English king entered France and 
took several of the towns, as Evreux, Falaise, Caen, and 
Rouen. By the Treaty of Troyes, it was agreed that Henry 
should marry the Princess Catherine, govern the kingdom 
as regent during the life of Charles, and succeed him as 
king upon Charles's demise. Henry, therefore, in 1422, 
having previously held a parliament at Eouen, made, with 
his queen and infant son, a grand entry into Paris, where 
the French were amused with the pageantry of two courts 
at once. 

But in the same year the English king was smitten with 
mortal disease. He died of fistula at Vincennes, near 
Paris, in August. Charles died in the October following. 
The body of Henry was taken with great pomp to England, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Marriage. His wife's second marriage. Tudor descent. Change 
of character in- the king. Execution of Lord Cobham for treason 
and heresy. Condition of France. Henry invades France. Battle 
of Agincourt Return of the king to England. Second inva- 
sion of Normandy. Treaty of Troyes. Death and burial of the king. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HENRY VI. A.D. 1422 ^A.D. 1461. 

Henry VI., sumamed of Windsor, from his birthplace, 
was bom in 1421, and was only nine months old at the 
time of his father's death, of whom he was the only son. 
Of the two kingdoms wliich he inherited, England was 
placed under the protection of his uncle Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Duke of Bedford was made Regent 
of France. He was crowned King of England and France 
at Westminster, being seven years old at the time, and 
King of France at Paris in the following year. He 
reigned till 1461, when Edward, Duke of York, the first 
of that house, was proclaimed king. 

Henry married Margaret, daughter of Een^, Duke of 
Anjou, a woman of most admirable character. His son Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, never came to the throne, being sup- 
planted by the house of York. At the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, in 1471, young Edward was taken prisoner and 
stabbed by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, King Edward's 
brother, after the youth had boldly in Edward's presence 
asserted his right to the Crown. 

The character of Henry VI. was one of meekness and 
piety rather than bravery or activity. The English rapidly 
lost in his reign almost all their French possessions. 

Yet the Duke of Bedford was a powerful upholder of his 
country's interest in France ; and the dying reputation of 
the English was for a while revived by the battle of 
Verneuil in 1424 ; and by an engagement which is recorded 
in history under the peculiar name of the battle of the 
Herrings five years afterwards, taking its name from the 
circumstance that the victorious convoy was bringing 
herrings to the English army. 

The tide of affairs, which had long turned against 
the English in France, received a final impulse in 
those efforts of the French which were connected 
witli tlie romantic story of Joan of Arc. She was 
a servant maid of good character at an inn at Neuf- 
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chatel in Lorrain. Inspired from heaven, as she be- 
lieved herself to be, to undertake her country's liberation, 
she persuaded the military governor of Vaucouleurs and 
the court at Chinon to recognise her supernatural claim. 
The priesthood aided in giving effect to her influence over 
the credulous minds of the people. She appeared before 
the city of Orleans, which the English were then be- 
sieging, girt with the sword from the Church of St. 
Catherine de Fierbois, which the Virgin in a vision had 
directed her to go and demand for her use, and displaying 
a banner of her own. So inspirited was the French army 
by her appearance that the English were compelled to raise 
the siege of Orleans. Victory followed upon victory tiU 
the French king, according to Joan's prediction, was 
solemnly crowned at Rheims. 

But Joan herself was soon afterwards captured in the 
city of Compiegne, or rather outside its gates, from which 
she had ^ade a sally against the forces of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was besieging the town. The Duke of 
Bedford purchased her of the Count de Vendome, and 
being publicly tried and condemned at Rouen for sorcery, 
a crime of which she only began to be suspected when the 
tide of her fortune had turned, she was in that city pub- 
licly burnt aHve. 

The mild and incapable character of Henry, which gave 
little satisfaction to his energetic nobles, was aggravated 
by these failures of the nation abroad, which in a few 
years from the coronation of Henry VI. at Paris, could 
claim only Calais within the French borders. A new in- 
terest was waiting to be revived, and the present seemed 
a favourable juncture for the purpose. 

Richard, Duke of York, was descended, by the mother's 
side, from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III., 
whereas the reigning king was descended from John of 
Gaunt, a younger son of the same monarch. Richard, 
therefore, stood nearer to the throne in the natural line of 
succession, and he began to regard the weakness and dis- 
affection which belonged to this reign as affording a fa- 
vourable opportunity for asserting his pretensions. The 
cognizance of Richard was a white rose, that of Henr^.^ «• 
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red rose. From these was derived the name which desig 
nated the bloody civil wars of the Roses, which were non 
on the eve of desolating the kingdom. 

The unpopularity of the government made itself fd 
even among the lowest, and an insurrection was headed b; 
Jack Cade, a native of Ireland, who for misdemeanour ha< 
been compelled to fly to France. He assumed tie nam^ 
of Mortimer, and marched against London at the head o 
twenty thousand men. The king sent a message to Cade 
who was then at Blackheath, to inquire the cause of thi 
disturbance ; the answer was, that evil ministers deserves 
punishment, and the grievances of the people demande 
redress. For a while Cade held his authority in Londoi 
but indiscretion and the collision of his followers with th 
citizens soon brought him into disgrace, and thinned th 
number of his adherents. He fled to the woods of Ken1 
and, a price being put upon his head, was caught { 
Rothfield in Sussex, and put to death by Alexander Idei 
the sheriff of Kent. 

The king now fell ill, and the Duke of York was aj 
pointed protector, with the royal prerogative of convenin 
the Parliament at his own discretion. How long the kin 
might have remained inactive under the growing usurps 
tions of the Duke of York, if left to himself, it is impossible! 
say ; but his consort, Margaret of Anjou, brought mattei 
to a crisis. Henry was compelled to take the field. 

The first battle fought was at St. Albans, in 1455. Th 
royal army, led by the king and queen, was defeated, tl 
Duke of Somerset killed, and the king taken prisoner. 

During the king's captivity the armies met again, fot 
years later, at Bloreheath, in Staffordshire, when, S: 
Andrew TroUope deserting to the royal side, the Yorkis 
abandoned the engagement after a slight struggle. 
i The battle of Northampton followed in the next yea 

* when the queen's forces were defeated, and the king, wl: 
had again joined her, was taken prisoner. 

Another battle was fought in the same year at Wak< 
j field Green, in Yorkshire, in which the cause of the quec 

f seemed established, for Richard, Duke of York, was slaii 

* This Richard was the father of Edward IV. and Richard II 
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But Margaret had to contend with one who was, both in 
the council and in the field, the first man of his age. This 
remarkable man was the Earl of Warwick. He put him- 
self at the head of the Yorkists, and fought the second 
battle of St. Albans, in which, however, he sufiered de- 
feat, and the person of the king again passed into the hands 
of has own party. 

But Warwick and the Yorkists now gained a great 
acquisition in the person of young Edward, the son of the 
late Duke of York. Brave, handsome, and popular, he 
entered London amid the acclamations of the people. 
Warwick, convening the citizens in St. John's fields, set 
forth the title of Edward, and inveighed against the weak- 
ness and tyranny of the house of Lancaster. An engage- 
ment took place at Towton, in Yorkshire, in which Edward, 
finding the tide of war to be running in his own favour, issued 
orders to give no quarter. Nearly 40,000 of the Lancas- 
trians were slain. Henry and his family, who were wait- 
ing the result at York, fled into Scotland. 

Edward was now, through the Earl of Warwick, fixed 
on his throne, his title being recognised by both Parlia- 
ment and people, when he evidenced a spirit of com- 
bined gallantry and cruelty, which excited the alarm of 
his stanch friend and adviser, the Earl of Warwick. 

The earl procured the king's permission to go to 
France, for the purpose of negociating his marriage with 
Bona of Savoy, but during his absence the king fell in 
love with the Lady Elizabeth Grey, widow of Sir John 
Grey, who had been kiUed at the second battle of St. 
Albans, and who, being the daughter of Sir Richard 
Woodville, is commonly known in history as Elizabeth 
Woodville. She survived her royal husband, and on his 
death retired to a convent in Bermondsey, where she 
died in 1492. 

Edward had now seriously offended Warwick, yet his 
feeling was to perpetuate the breach and to dismiss him 
from his council and company. It was a graver matter 
than Edward had anticipated. Warwick was strong 
enough to take revenge. 

His party drove the king out of the kingdom. A parlia- 
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ment was called, which took Henry from the Tower and pro- 
claimed him king. This act following his original support 
of Edward as king, gained for the Earl of Warwici the 
title of the king-maker. 

Edward retired to Holland, but his cause was ^ not so 
weak but that he had many supporters in England, and at 
the end of nine months he found himself once again in his 
kingdom with a body of troops which had been granted 
him by the Duke of Burgundy. 

He landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, and marching 
southwards, received reinforcements as he went. He en- 
tered London, received the homage of the citizens, and 
sent Henry back to the Tower. 

A battle was fought at Bamet, in Hertfordshire, in which 
the Lancastrians were defeated, and among the slain was 
the illustrious Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the king- 
maker. 

Within a month, in the same year, 1471, another battle 
was fought at Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, in which 
the victory once more fell to Edward, and so closed the 
devastating Wars of the Roses, in which it is said that 
100,000 lives were lost. 

The Queen, Margaret, with her son Edward, were taken 
after the battle of Tewkesbury, and brought into the king's 
presence. Being asked how he had dared to invade Eng- 
land, the prince's answer was that he desired to redress his 
father's wrongs and his own. The king enraged at his in- 
trepidity struck him on the mouth with his gauntlet, and 
this served as a signal to the lords who stood by to stab 
him to death with their daggers. 

Margaret, who had sustained her husband's cause in 
twelve battles, was sent to the Tower, where she remained 
in confinement for four years, till she was ransomed by 
Louis XL for 50,000 crowns. She died in 1480. 

It was now resolved to put the old king to death. Though 
much mystery envelopes the end of King Henry, it is 
supposed to have been brought about by his assassination 
in the Tower by Richard, Duke of Gloucester. His remains 
were buried at Chertsey, in Surrey, and afterwards re- 
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moved to Windsor. When Henry VII. wished to remove 
them to his new chapel at Westminster they could no- 
where be found. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Infancy of the king. Protectors of England and France. Double 
coronation. Marriage ; and fate of his son. King's character. Battle 
of VemeniL Decrease of Englishpower in Franco. Joan of Arc. 
Coronation of the French king. The claims of the House of York. 
Insurrection of Jack Cade. Battles of St. Albans, Bloreheath 
Northampton, Wakefield. Second battle of St. Albans. Earl of, 
Warwick. Battle of Towton. Flight of Henry. Elizabeth Grey 
or Woodville. Warwick's ejection of Edward and replacement of 
Henry on the throne. Return of Edward. Battle of Barnet. Battle 
of Tewkesbury. End of Margaret. Mystery of the king's death. 



CHAPTER XX. 

EDWARD XV, A.D. 1461 ^A.D. 1483. 

EdiVard TV. was now sole King of England ; but the main 
events of his reign had taken place during the life -time of 
Henry VI. 

To the close of his reign belongs his amour with Jane 
Shore, the wife of a goldsmith in Lombard-street, whom 
he seduced from her husband, and who, after his death, 
was compelled to do open penance in St. Paul's church- 
yard. 

Another circumstance showed the wild dissoluteness of 
the man who had the reputation of being the handsomest 
man of his dominions. He was hunting in the park of 
Thomas Burdet, a dependent of his brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, when he shot a white buck, which was a pet of 
the owner. Burdet, in rage and mortification, wished the 
horns of the animal in the body of him who could prompt 
the king to so ungenerous an insult. For this Burdet was 
tried for his life, and executed at Tyburn. The Duke of 
Clarence expressed such strong dissatisfaction at this 
iniquitous proceeding that he too was arraigned before the 
House of Lords, the king appearing in person as his ac- 
cuser. He was sentenced to death, and either drowned in 
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a butt of Malmsey, or killed first, and his body, as a satire 
on bis habits, thrown into it after death. 

Two provisions, which had their origin in this reign, 
were designed to protect the interests of the realm in 
respect to foreign countries. The one, the passing of the 
first corn-law ; the other, the appointment of consuls for 
the protection of commerce in foreign ports ; but the most 
signal event of all was the erection of the first printing- 
press by William Caxton, a mercer, in the Sanctuary at 
Westminster. 

The first book printed in the English language was 
published at Bruges, under the title of " Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troy," but a work on chess was printed in 
England itself three years later. 

Edward IV. died in 1483, of a fever, at Westminster, 
and was buried in St. George's chapel at Windsor, of 
which he had laid the foundation. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Intrigue with Jane Shore. Death of the Duke of Clarence. Kret 
corn-laws. Appointment of consuls. First printing-press. Eariiest 
English book. Death and burial of the king. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EDWARD V. AND RICHARD HI. A.D. 1483 — ^A.D. 1485. 

Edward V., the eldest son of Edward IV., was twelve years 
old when his father died. He was proclaimed king a few 
days after that event, but was never crowned. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, mid been appointed pro- 
tector of the kingdom on the king's death ; and under 
pretence of placing them in a place of safety, deposited the 
late king's two children in the Tower. The deaths of 
these two children are matters still shrouded in mystery. 

Sir James Tyrell, who was executed in the time of 
Henry VII. for treason, is said to have divulged the secret. 
Brackenbury was the governor of the Tower at the time, 
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and was persuaded to allow Tyrell to have the keys for a 
single night. Tyrell accordingly chose three associates — 
Slater, Deighton, and Forest — whom he deputed to put the 
young princes to death. This they did by suffocating 
them, as they lay asleep, with their pillows. Their bodies 
were brought out to Tyrell, who had them buried at the 
foot of a staircase, where, in the time of Charles II., a 
w^ooden chest was discovered containing two bodies, which, 
by the king's order, were placed in a marble urn and 
buried in the chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster. 

Jane Shore's penance, already noticed, was performed 
in consequence of Richard's charge of sorcery against his 
person, in which he accused Lord Hastings of being impli- 
cated. 

On this fantastic charge of high treason. Lord Hastings 
•was arrested by the regent, and beheaded in the Tower- 
yard without trial. His real crime was an attachment to 
the young king's interests. 

Richard now aimed more decisively at the Crown, and 
in his project he had the assistance of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. But he moved craftily, and step by step. He 
began by spreading the report that the children were 
illegitimate, inasmuch as the king had been privately mar- 
ried to Lady Eleanor Butler before his connexion with 
Lady Grey or Elizabeth Woodville. This was publicly 
stated in a sermon at St. Paul's Cross. His accomplice, 
the Duke of Buckingham, persuaded the citizens of Lon- 
don to the same effect, and urged them to offer the Crown 
to Richard, at Baynard Castle, near Queenhithe, After a 
show of reluctance, and a hypocritical expression of love 
for his brother's children, the Duke of Gloucester seemed 
to give way to the entreaties of the citizens and Buck- 
ingham. ' 

Richard was bom at Fotheringay Castle, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1452, and was crowned at Westminster with 
his queen in 1483. She was Ann Neville, a daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, and widow of 
Edward, Prince of Wales, the son of Henry VI., who was 
killed after the battle of Tewkesbury, Among other hor- 
rible suspicions which attach to Richard lU. is the assas>- 
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sination of his wife, in order to pave the way for a 
marriage with his niece Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
rV., a favourite with the people, and nearer to ]bhe throne 
than himself. This scheme was imsuccessful. 

He had but one son, Edward, who, in 1484, was created 
Prince of Wales, at the age of nine years, but died three, 
months afterwards. On his death the king declared the 
Earl of Lincoln, son of the Duke of Suffolk, heir to the 
kingdom. 

The Duke of Buckingham had received the office of 
constable and other dignities from the king ; but the ac- 
cession of wealth in him had produced a craving for more. 
He had been refused the request of certain confiscated 
lands. The refusal rankled in his mind, and he determined 
to conspire against his master. He had raised forces in 
Wales, and was marching towards Gloucester, where he 
purposed to cross the Severn. But unusual rains had so 
swollen the river as to cause an inundation of the surround- 
ing country, and the duke was unable to advance. His 
troops, not finding provisions, dispersed, and he himself 
took refuge in the house of an old servant. Bannister. 
The price set upon the duke's head was too strong a tempta- 
tion for Bannister. He betrayed his master to the Sheriff 
of Shropshire, who, surrounding the house, found the 
duke disguised in the habit of a peasant. He was sent to 
Salisbury, and there simimarily tried, sentenced, and 
executed. 

A far more formidable and successful rebellion was at 
hand. Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the surviving 
heir of the house of Lancaster, being a descendant from John 
of Gaunt, by the female line, determined to aim at the 
Crown. He was at this time an exile in Brittany, and his 
intention of invading England reached the king's ears. 
Not knowing at what point the invader might be expected 
to land, Richard distributed his forces upon the coast, with 
the exception of a choice army, which he led to the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, as being a central position of his 
dominions. Henry, with two thousand men, with which 
he had been furnished by the King of France, landed at 
Milford Haven. His men, by reinforcements, soon amounted 
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to six thousand, and on Bosworth field, in Leicestershire, 
the two armies met. 

And not only the two armies, but the two leaders met, 
and a furious hand-to-hand combat ensued between Henry 
and Richard. In this the king was entirely defeated. He 
fell to the ground a mass of wounds, his armour battered 
through and through. 

After the battle, the body of the king was placed upon 
a horse and taken into Leicester, and was there hastily 
buried in the church of the Grey Friars. It was disin- 
terred at the time of Henry VIII. 's dissolution of the 
monastery ; and a stone coffin, believed to be that of the 
king, was used as a drinking-trough for horses at one of 
the inns of the town. 

Richard, like one or two kings before him, had worn 
his crown on the field at Bosworth. It was afterwards 
discovered in a hawthorn bush close by ; and this discovery 
is perpetuated by the device of a crown in a bush, which 
appears on the tomb of the victor, Henry VH., in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The battle of Bosworth was the last of thirteen fought 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

"A son of Richard IH. survived him, who lived to an 
advanced age in poverty and obscurity. Richard Plan- 
tagenet appears to have died at the age of eighty. He is 
registered in the parish register of the church of East- 
well, in Kent, as having been there interred. 

Richard's was a short and precarious reign ; and, in at- 
tempting to form an estimate of his character, we must 
bear in mind that he was a Yorkist, and his historians 
wrote under the Tudors. Even his bodily deformity is, 
by many, believed to have been exaggerated. Stowe, the 
antiquary, who lived in the next generation, says that he 
had heard from old men who had seen the king, that he 
was comely and of good proportion, but low in stature. 

This reign was distinguished by the enactment of 
statutes in the English language, instead of the Latin or 
old Norman French, and the invention of printing began 
to be applied to their publication. 
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MAIN POINTS. 



Proclamation of infant king. His uncle Protector. Mysteiy of 
tlie death of young king an«l his brother. Unsatisfactory evidence of 
the case. Richanl's execution of I^ord Hantings. He spreads tbe 
report of the children's illegitimacy. The Duke of Backingliam. 
Coronation of Richard III. His wife. Suspicions of his intentioni 
against her. King's child dies. He declares the Earl of Lincoln 
heir to the crown. Animosity of the Duke of Buckingham. His 
execution. Rebellion of Henry Tudor. Battle of Bosworth. Defeat 
and death of the king. Uncertainty of the picture commonlj drawn 
of his character and person. 



CHAPTER XXn. 
HOUSE OF TUDOR. a.d. 1486— a.d. 1603. 

HENRY VII. A.D. 1485 ^A.D. 1509. 

Henry VH., or Henry Tudor, was son of Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who was grandson 
of John of Gaunt, son of Edward HI. His father, Edmund 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was son of that Owen Tndor 
who became the second husband of Catherine, queen of 
Henry V. Richmond was born at Pembroke a few monthf 
after his father's death, crowned at Westminster in 1485, 
and reigned till 1509. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., that 
niece whom Richard Crookback was suspected of mur- 
dering his wife in order to marry, and who was nearer 
than Henry himself in relationship to the crown. She 
died in 1503, six years before her husband. Yet, by that 
imion, Henry had cemented the last bond between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 

The sons and daughters of the king were : Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, married to Catherine of Arragon, afterwards 
the wife of his younger brother, Henry, who became Henry 
VIII. ; Margaret, who married James IV. of Scotland, a 
marriage negotiated by Wolsey ; and Mary, married first to 
Louis XII. of France, and secondly, after his death, to 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
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The reign of Henry was from the first disturbed by 
civil commotions. The first attempt was one which had 
the abettance of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
Edward IV. 

Lambert Simnel, the son of a baker at Oxford, was 
trained by a priest, Richard Simon, to personate the cha- 
racter of the Earl of Warwick, son of the brother of 
Bichard III. — ^that Duke of Clarence who had been 
drowned in the butt of Malmsey. He was transported to 
Ireland, that his entry upon the stage from that distance 
might be the more imposing. Joined by Lord Lovel, 
Lord Lincoln, and other lords, he landed in Lancashire 
with some German and Irish troops, marched to York, the 
people showing very little willingness to join his standard, 
till he met the king's troops at Stoke, in the county of 
Nottingham. Here, after a bloody fight, Simnel and 
Simon were taken prisoners : the latter was committed to 
confinement to be judged by the ecclesiastical tribunals; 
Simnel received the king's pardon, and an ofiice in the 
kitchen of the royal household. 

An insurrection broke out in Yorkshire. The Earl of 
Northumberland, aiding the collectors of the king's taxes 
against the people, who had refused to pay them, was at- 
tacked and put to death. Proceeding further, the people 
appointed John Archamber and Sir John Egremont their 
leaders, and prepared for a more systematic resistance to 
the royal demands. The king's troops, under the Earl of 
Surrey, met them, and took Archamber and Egremont 
prisoners : the former was executed ; the latter escaped to 
the court of the Duchess of Burgundy. The duchess had 
failed in the impostiire of Simnel ; she now ventured upon 
another project against the king. 

She spread the report that the young Duke of York, 
said to have been murdered in the Tower, was stiU alive. 
The people seemed everywhere to receive the news as 
welcome. A youth of Flemish origin, Peterkin or Perkjin 
Warbeck, was sufficiently clever and good-looking to per- 
sonate him. Many who began to aid the scheme as an im- 
posture went on to believe in it as genuine. Several noble- 
men and gentlemen abetted the cause of Warbeck, o^ ^\:^<5rsa 
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the most important was Sir William Stanley, the Lord 
Chamberlain, brother to the Lord Stanley who had fought 
with the king at Bosworth, and placed the crown upon 
Henry's head with his own hands. The king was not in- / 
active. By spies he watched the movements of his enemies 
both at home and in Flanders, and leamt from Sir Robert 
Clifford, who had come back to his allegiance, the story of 
Warbeck's birth and life. Many were arraigned, con- 
victed, and sentenced on the charge of high treason. 
Three gentlemen, Mountfort, Ratcliff, and Danbury, were 
executed. \ 

Warbeck now turned to Scotland. JameS IV. believed 
his story, and brought about his marriage with Lady 
Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley, and 
nearly related to himself. The Scotch king even entered 
England, proclaiming Warbeck as he went ; but the cause 
had grown stale, and the Flemings, suffering from the in- 
terruption of their trade, desired peace with England. 

Warbeck now betook himself to Ireland. Here, in con- 
cert with his followers. Heme, Skelton, and Astley, he 
resolved to try his fortunes in Cornwall, and making his 
appearance at Bodmin, was joined by the people to the 
number of 3000. From Bodmin he marched to Exeter, 
and failing to force the gates of the city, moved on to Taun- 
ton, having taken the title of Richard IV. His followers ' 
now numbered 7000 men. Yet the heart of the adventurer 
failed him on hearing that the king was coming against him. 
So he deserted his followers, and hid himself in the Abbey 
of Beaulieu, in the New Forest. The ringleaders only 
were executed. Warbeck himself was brought to the king, 
and compelled to sign a confession of his imposture. Yet 
it seemed hardly to carry conviction with it, and to this 
day the story of Perkin Warbeck is an historic doubt. 
After ineffectual attempts to escape from confinement, he 
was, with many of hiq adherents, hanged at Tyburn. 

Posterity has recognised in Henry VII. a wise legislator 

and a far-sighted politician. If his fear of losing his crown 

made him suspicious and reserved, such faults may be 

attributed rather to his circumatancea than to his character. 

If bia love of money, or appxeciation oi \\.^ ^«\Mkfc^ -^ros^ 
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extravagant, the obnoxiousness of kingly taxation, even 
mitigated as it was by the increased powers of Parliament, 
was still great ; nor could the crown be considered from 
day to day secure from the obligation of expensive wars 
at home or abroad. Henry may have preferred to lay up 
funds for such purposes to the impolicy of too many of his 
predecessors, who were compelled to find the sinews of 
war after the contest had commenced. Of the political 
foresight of Henry's character an exan^ple appears in his 
marriage of his daughter to James IV. of Scotland, and 
the provision therein implied for a future union of the 
two kingdoms. The economical policy of Henry exhibited 
itself in his commutation of penalties for fines, which 
should go to fill his own treasury. Empson and Dudley, 
two lawyers, were employed by him to exact money from 
such adherents of the family of York as should give any 
colour to the charge of disaffection. The raising of such 
fines was the province of the newly-instituted office of 
the Star Chamber. The royal contracts, especially with 
the Jews, kept in this office were called Starra, whence 
the name Star Chamber. He accepted, too, large sums of 
money from Louis XII., given to induce him to resign all 
claim to French estates or provinces. By such means as 
these he had amassed, at the end of his life, money to the 
present value of 12,000,000Z. sterling. Towards the close, 
however, of his reign he seems to have been visited with 
compunctions of conscience for what, in many instances, 
he must have felt to have amounted to rapacity or extor- 
tion, and to have desired to make some restitution. He 
paid off the debts of those who had been imprisoned in 
London for sums not exceeding forty shillings, and en- 
tailed upon his son (who, however, paid no heed to the 
injunction), the charge of continuing the same course. 

In the course of this reign, and in the year 1499, the 
Earl of Warwick, the legitimate successor to the crown, 
after being kept a prisoner fifteen years, was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. 

In this reign the naval and mercantile power of England 
first assumed prominence among the natioii^ o^ "^mxq^^. 

Sebastian Cabot, the son of a Bristol iicietOaawQX»^ ^^- 
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covered the coast of Newfoundland a few years before 
Columbus discovered America, or rather the Islands of 
the West Indies, and Portuguese navigators laid open the 
eastern route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The title of Lord High Chancellor and the coin called 
a shilling were both creations of this reign. 

Henry died of consumption at Richmond, in 1509, and 
was buried in the chapel attached to the Abbey of West- 
minster, which still retains his own name as its founder, 
being commonly called Henry Vn.'s chapel. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Henry's claim to the crown. His marriage. The effect of 
it. His children. Margaret of Burgundy. Lanibert Simoel. End 
of Simnel. Insurrection. Death of the Earl of Northumberland. 
Further plots of Margaret of Burgun<ly. Perkin Warbeck. HiBmoye- 
ments in the west of England. End of Warbeck. Character of 
Henry VII. Star Chamber. Progress of naval discovery. Death 
and burial of the king. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

HENRY VIII. A.D. 1509 — A.D. 1547. 

Henry VIII. was the second, but eldest surviving son 
of the late king. He was born at Greenwich in 1491 ; 
crowned, together with his queen, Catherine, at West- 
minster, in 1509 ; and reigned thirty-eight years. 

His father's death was a matter of rejoicing to the people 
of England, and they hailed in the young prince, only 
eighteen years of age, much that was subject of congra- 
tulation. Handsome, manly, spirited, a Httle impatient 
perhaps, and inclined to be imperious — ^yet that was not 
unnatural in a high-spirited youth — and satisfying in his 
person the contending claims of York and Lancaster, pos- 
sessed of immense treasure from his father, and coming 
to the throne in a time of internal peace and freedom from 
foreign wars, he seemed to be everything that a loyal 
people could desire in a sovereign. But he brought with 
£hn what the people knew nothmg a\3ou\>^ ^'a \\»\>«»x xso^^dsc 
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the coronation robes — a heart of avarice, violence, lust, 
and the most indomitable self-will. 

He began his reign with what seemed to short-sighted 
observers an indication of a noble spirit. He had Empson 
and Dudley, his father's attorneys, tried for all sorts of 
possible and impossible misdemeanours, including treason- 
able designs upon the crown itself. They were held in 
titter detestation by the people, who were not sorry to 
hear of their execution. No plan of restitution of their 
ill-gotten extortions on the part of the king, however, 
reached the ears of the nation. 

Soon alter his accession, advised by his coimcil, dissuaded 
by the primate, he celebrated his marriage with the infanta, 
■Catherine of Arragon, and both were crowned in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Four years afterwards, Henry found himself the decldred 
enemy of France, and engaged in war with that coimtry. 
Several causes had contributed to bring this about — the 
king's impatience of quiet while all Europe was in arms ; 
the national dislike of the French ; the recollection of 
England's former dominion in France ; the persuasions of 
his father-in-law, the designing Ferdinand ; and finally, the 
instigation of the pope, Julius H., to join the league of 
Cambray, consisting of himself, the kingdom of Spain, and 
the republic of Venice, against the French king. War sup- 
plies were readily voted by the Parliament. The army was 
about to leave the English shores, but the wily Ferdinand 
recommended that, instead of Calais, the troops should go 
first to Fontarabia, whence they might enter Guienne, where 
adherents of the English cause were reported to remain. 
He even sent ships to transport the troops. But he made 
use of them merely as scarecrows, while he annexed the 
kingdom of Navarre ; so that the Marquis of Dorset, the 
English general, deluded from the main purpose of the 
expedition, and losing his men from want and sickness, 
made the best of his way back to England. 

Notwithstanding this failure, Henry still prosecuted his 
French war against Louis, especially as the pope, Leo X.^ 
who had succeeded Julius, had gained o^et \ikfe^^icci?$^'t<3t. 
Maximili&u to the ieague. The Scots \xaA. ioxvaa^ ^s^^^*^^^"^^^ 
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with the French ; but Henry, little discouraged, determined 
to invade France, and was confirmed in his resolution by 
a minister who was ready to promote his inclinations in 
every way. 

This was the famous Wolsey. He was at this time 
Dean of Lincoln and almoner to the king. He was re- 
puted to be the son of a butcher at Ipswich, but had risen 
in his profession, and had been introduced at court by 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester. Fox and the Earl of Surrey, 
as treasurer, were the earliest candidates for Henry's favour 
after his accession. Wolsey bad been tutor in the family of 
the Marquis of Dorset, whom Ferdinand had so befooled. 
He had been employed by Henry VH. in a secret nego- 
tiation for an intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, 
the daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, and had earned 
the king's approval. He indulged the caprices and pro- 
moted the amusements of the king, who made him first 
the companion of his pleasures, then a member of his 
council, and lastly, the minister of his kingdom. Insatiable, 
ambitious, magnificent, clever, versatile, he seemed formed 
by nature to gain an ascendancy over others. 

Meanwhile the French war had begun. Sir Edward 
Howard, the English admiral, with only two' ships, en- 
deavoured to cut six French galleys out of the harbour of 
Conquet, losing his life in the attempt. His ships retired, 
and the French pursued them as far as the Sussex coast, 
but were repulsed. ' 

Henry crossed to Calais, and was joined by Maximilian, 
who, to gratify his vanity, served, an emperor imder a 
king, receiving 100 crowns a day. 

Hearing of the approach of the French horse, Henry 
ordered an advance across the Lis, and the French, in 
terror, turned to flight, so stimulating their horses as to 
gain for the battle the name of the Battle of the Spurs, as 
the only weapons of which any use seemed to be made 
by the enemy. Henry, at the head of 50,000 men, took 
to besieging the inconsiderable town of Terouenne, which 
soon surrendered. The same fate was experienced by 
Tournay, the administration of which, as its bishop had 
lately died, he bestowed upon his friend Wolsey, with full 
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enjoyment of the revenues ; after which he returned to 
England, leaving some of his army in the country. 

Henry's indifference to the Scotch invasion seemed 
justified by the event : James, King of Scotland, with an 
irregular army of 50,000 men, laid waste the banks of the 
Tweed. The Earl of Surrey, with half the number of forces 
marched to meet him. They met on the field of Flodden, 
near the Cheviot hills, and the Scots suffered a severe 
defeat ; the more disastrous because they lost the flower of 
their nobility. The king himself is believed to have been 
slain ; but a curious mystery attaches to the matter. A 
body resembling him was found by the English and sent 
in a coflin to London ; but the Scots had a belief that it 
was a mistake, and that the king had found his way to the 
Holy Land, whence they looked and hoped for his return. 
Margaret, the queen, was appointed regent ; she sued for 
peace, and Henry granted it to a queen and a sister. 

As to France, circumstances were at hand which were 
destined altogether to reverse the hostile relationship in 
which the two kingdoms at this time stood. In 1514 
Henry discovered that both Maximilian and Ferdinand 
had deserted his alhance for that of Louis, and were in 
favour of a marriage of Maximilian's son, the Archduke 
Charles, to a daughter of the French king, although the 
archduke was already aflianced to Mary, Henry's sister. 
The Duke of Longueville happened at this time to be a 
prisoner in England, and Henry readily assented to the 
French duke's proposal of a peace with France, to be con- 
firmed by the marriage of the Princess Mary to Louis, now 
a widower. The arrangements were all effected, but Louis 
died three months after his marriage. He was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, Francis, Duke of Angouleme, who ha4 
married his eldest daughter. The Princess Mary after- 
wards married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who 
was at the time a distinguished courtier at the French 
court. 

Wolsey now rose rapidly higher and higher. He had 
been promoted to the See of York, with which he was 
allowed to hold those of Durham and Winchester. Tho 
pope made him a cardinal, and on the resignation of 
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Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury aiid chancellor, the 
great seal also was given to Wolsey. In this new capacity 
he acted with wisdom and impartiality. 

It was through Wolsey that Francis regained Toumay. 
It was agreed that the dauphin and the Princess Mary 
should be betrothed, and that Tournay shoidd be con- 
sidered the dowry of the princess. In addition, Francis 
agreed to pay 12,000 livres to Wolsey, as an equivalent for 
his administration of the diocese of Toumay, and 600,000 
crowns to the King of England in twelve yearly instal- 
ments. 

Wolsey was now made legate by the pope, and it is 
sufficient to say of him that he had now reached the cul- 
minating point of his ambition ; unless, as Henry afterwards 
accused him, he aimed at the popedom, and that his mag- 
nificence and parade, and claims of secular and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction knew no limits but the caprice of the king, 
whose character he studied and treated with consummate 
sagacity. 

In 1519 the Emperor Maximilian died, and the imperial 
crown of Germany was open to competition ; both Francis 
and Henry were unsuccessful competitors, and Charles, by 
his election, found himself possessed, without any distinct 
qualification of his own, but by an accumulation of fortune, 
of a wider power than had ever been placed in the hands 
of any monarch. Their failure, perhaps, drew yet closer 
the bonds of alliance between Henry and Francis ; and 
Francis proposed a meeting of the two in the French 
dominions. Charles, apprehensive of consequences, con- 
ciliated Henry by paying him a visit in his own dominions, 
and gained the countenance of Wolsey by holding out the 
prospect of the papal tiara ; nor, in the event of Henry's 
hopes reverting to the ancient possessions of England in - 
France, could any ally be more powerful than Charles, 
who was now Emperor of Germany by election, and by 
succession King of Castile, of Arragon, of Austria, of the 
Netherlands, and, by conquest, of Naples; while the Spanish 
dominions beyond the Atlantic made him emperor of a 
new world. 

On the very day that Charles took his leave of England, 
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Henry, with his queen and court, went over to Guisnes, a 
small town on the frontier of the department of Calais. Francis 
advanced to Ardres, a few miles distant, and they met in a 
field, called from the magnificence of the assemblage, the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, situated between the two towns, 
ajid according to Wolsey's arrangement, who had been 
made master of the ceremonies, in British territory. Here 
the kings spent some days in tournaments and other festivi- 
ties ; and Charles still setting a high value on Wolsey's 
good graces, by way of ensuring them, instituted him for 
the present into the temporalities of the Sees of Badajoz 
and Valencia, in Castile. 

Soon after Henry's return he was made umpire of the 
differences between Francis and Charles. He appointed 
Calais as the place of decision, and Wolsey and the pope's 
nuncio were to determine the question. Francis rejected 
the terms proposed, and Wolsey repaired to Bruges, where 
he met the emperor, and concluded on behalf of England 
and the pope an offensive alliance against Francis. England 
was to invade France in the following summer with 40,000 
men, and the Princess Mary, the king's only child, who 
seemed in the way of succeeding next to the throne of 
England, was betrothed to the emperor. 

The Duke of Buckingham was soon afterwards tried 
and executed for high treason, having incautiously ex- 
pressed the possibility of succeeding to the crown in the 
event of Henry dying without issue. He was descended 
through the female side from Edward III. 

The great Reformation was now working on the continent, 
and Henry, who had been educated a strict Roman Catho- 
lic, wrote a treatise, against the heresies of Luther, for 
which he was indebted certainly to Thomas Aquinas, and 
probably also to Wolsey. The acceptance of this book by 
Leo X., and his conferring of the title of Defender of the 
Faith upon Henry — sl title still retained by the Protestant 
monarchs of England — were among the last acts of Leo. 
He died the same year, and was succeeded by Adrian VI., 
a Fleming, to the great mortification, no doubt, of Wolsey, 
and some embarrassment to the Emperor Charles, who 
had promised his interest to Wolsey, who was too im- 
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portant an ally to alienate or disappoint. Charles paid 
another visit to England, flattered the king and Wolsey, 
repeated his former intentions in favour of the latter, 
made the High Admiral, Earl of Surrey, admiral of his 
own fleet, and was himself made a Knight of the Garter. 

Under his command, the English army landed at Calais. 
It accomplished nothing of importance. But in Scot- 
land, which still favoured the French interests. Lord Dacre 
compelled the regent, Albany, to a humiliating truce. 
From that time the Scotch were too busy with troubles at 
home to give Henry any annoyance. 

Henry was not in a condition to prosecute the war with. 
France, from want of money. Already he had raised a 
heavy sum under the name of a " benevolence." Wolsey 
appeared with a large number of nobles and prelates before 
the Commons, and asked for £800,000. He was seconded 
by Sir Thomas More, the speaker, but the House would 
not vote more than half the sum. The cardinal appeared 
again, and proposed to discuss the question in the Com- 
mons, which, as contrary to their privileges, they would 
not permit. 

The king allowed seven years to elapse before calling 
another Parliament ; so displeased was he with the refusal 
of the Commons, who had, however, somewhat increased 
their first grant. He levied a new loan in ready money, 
equivalent to the sum which Parliament had made payable 
in four- years ; thus invading the rights of the people, and 
establishing yet more strongly a precedent for his succes- 
sors, which produced, as we shaU see, the most disastrous 
effects to the monarchy. 

A second disappointment now fell upon Cardinal Wolsey. 
Adrian had died, and one of the family of the De Medicis 
had been elected to the papal chair, under the title of 
Clement VH. His inclinations now were averted from the 
emperor and given to Francis, who soon needed all the 
friends he could procure. 

Charles, Duke of Bourbon, Constable of France, had 
revolted, and joined the emperor against Francis. The 
imperialists had entered France, and besieged Marseilles ; 
but the French king drove them out of his dominions. 
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Not content with this advantage, he followed them into 
North Italy, and laid siege to Pa via. Here he was attacked 
and surrounded by his enemies, and after fighting with the 
utmost bravery was compelled to surrender himself a 
prisoner (1525). A terrible slaughter ensued of the French 
army, which was almost destroyed by the sword pr the 
river. 

Henry showed every inclination to turn the misfortunes 
of Francis to his own advantage. He proposed to the 
emperor a joint invasion of the kingdom — he entering 
from the north, and Charles from the south — that they 
should meet in Paris, and that Henry should be crowned 
King of France, while Charles was to receive the duchy 
of Burgundy. If he would espouse Henry's daughter, he 
might (such was the English king's suggestion) succeed 
himself to the throne of France, possibly to that of England 
also. But the emperor politely declined assistance in a 
matter in which he felt strong enough to act for himself, 
without being made a tool in the English king's hands ; 
and this so mortified Henry, that he determined to abandon 
the German alliance, and once more to take up with the 
French. He engaged with the mother of Francis to pro- 
cure his release, if it could be done on reasonable terms. 

Meanwhile, Henry began to be anxious on the subject of 
the prospect of a war with Charles, and his own means for 
meeting it. He levied a tax on the ground of his prero- 
gative, and mightily incensed the people thereby ; but the 
money was raised, and expressions of popular indignation 
disregarded. 

In 1526 Francis was set at liberty by a treaty formed 
at Madrid, the conditions being that he should cede Bur- 
gundy to the emperor, and meanwhile give his two sons as 
hostages for the performance of his promise ; and that in 
the event of finding himself unable to substantiate tlie 
agreement, he should return to his confinement. To this 
Francis, while still in confinement, agreed ; but as soon as 
he found himself at liberty, he determined to resist the 
extorted treaty to the utmost. He prepared for war with 
the emperor, and was supported by Henry. 

The Constable, who commanded the imperialists inltai:^^ 
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unable to keep tip his army, led it against Rome, which he 
sacked, and made Pope Clement his prisoner. Horror and 
indignation spread throughout the Catholics of Europe. A 
new treaty was concluded between the English and fVench 
kings against the Constable, and in the cause of the pope. 
Moreover, Henry was to abandon henceforth all claims to 
any portion of the French dominions, and in return for 
this concession was to receive for ever, for himself and his 
successors, the annual sum of 50,000 crowns. 

And now we enter upon the extraordinary history of 
Henry's married life, and his treatment of his six wives. 

After nearly twenty years of married life, the king woke 
up to conscientious doubts about his marriage with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, who had been his elder brother Arthur's 
wife. It is hard to see how far Henry really entertained 
these doubts, and how far they sprang from or were quick- 
ened by the fascinations of Anne Boleyn, one of the maids 
of honour, and the circumstances that his queen was six 
years older than himself; that her beauty had gone with 
her youth, and that she was subject to disease ; by the ap- 
prehension also of the ill-consequences of having no male 
issue, which might leave his daughter Mary exposed to 
attacks on the part of some adventurous claimant of the 
Crown; and by the superstitious fear of lying imder the curse 
of childlessness attached by the Mosaic law to those who 
should espouse their brothers' widows. Possibly mixed 
motives operated, and passion and doubt alternated to 
compass the same end. The natural graces and talent of 
Anne had been improved by her sojourn at the French 
court, with the king's sister, when she ^had espoused 
Louis Xn. 

Henry sent his secretary, Knight, to ask the advice 
of the pope. Clement was still a prisoner, and looked 
on Henry as his possible champion. So he was per- 
sonally induced to favour his inclinations, and he made 
a verbal promise of a dispensation ; but a French army 
soon afterwards entering Italy, the imperialists were com- 
pelled to release the pope from his confinement. 

The pope was in a strait. He appointed Wolsey 
and Campeggio to inquire and report upon the case. 
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Charles promised Catherine, who was his aunt, every pro- 
tection in his power, and urged upon the pope to cancel 
the commission. The legates held their court in London, 
and the king and queen were cited to appear. They both 
appeared, but Catherine, throwing herself at Henry's feet, 
protested against the constitution of the court, and retired. 
Wolsey and Campeggio conducted the trial, until the latter, 
for some frivolous pretext, prorogued the court. A few 
days afterwards, the king and queen received a summons 
to go for trial to Rome, before the pope himself. This 
was the doing of Charles, and had the effect of rousing 
Henry's anger against Wolsey. He stripped him of his 
chancellorship, and gave the great seal to Sir Thomas 
More — a man of the highest accomplishments and in- 
tegrity. The king seized York Palace, in London, which 
had belonged to Wolsey, as Archbishop of York, and was 
afterwards known as Whitehall. His furniture and plate 
were taken, and himself commanded to retire to his coun- 
try seat at Esher. 

On the next meeting of Parliament, the lords voted an 
indictment of forty- four articles against the car dinal,of which 
the chief was, that contrary to the statute of Richard II., 
called praemimire, he had procured his appointment as 
legate. The cardinal did not survive his disgrace a year. 
He went to his cathedral city of York, where he was ar- 
rested for high treason by the Earl of Northumberland, 
and summoned to London. Here in aU probability he 
would have been executed, but he died on the journey. 
Seized with dysentery, he was carried with difficulty to 
Leicester Abbey, and told the abbot and monks who had 
come to receive him with reverence, that he should lay 
his bones among them. To Sir William Kingston, Con- 
stable of the Tower, who had him in custody, he addressed 
his last words, " Had I but served God as faithfully as I 
have served my king. He would not have forsaken me in 
my grey hairs." 

In 1531, a new session of Parliament was held, and a 
convocation of the clergy with it. The attorney-general 
brought an indictment against the whole clerical body for 
having abetted by their obedience Woisey'a infr^^^xii^^ ^^ 
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the praemunire, and they were obliged to offer a sum equi- 
valent to nearly 119,000/., as the price of the royal 
pardon. They were compelled also to confess that the 
king was the Protector and Supreme Head of the Church 
and clergy of England ; but this was weakened by the 
dexterous insertion by them of an expression which went 
far to neutralize the title, " quantum per Christi legem 
licet" (as far as Christ's law aUows). Here was a heavy 
blow aimed at the power of Rome in this country. 

The next session passed a law against sending annats 
or first-fruits, that is, the first year's income of bishops 
and archbishops, to the papal treasury, except so far as the 
king's pleasure might modify it. Here was a rein thrown 
over the pope's neck. It was also voted, that any censures 
of the pope flowing out of that law should be disregarded 
in England. 

Foreseeing the coming disruption with Rome, Sir 
Thomas More, who was a zealous Catholic, resigned the 
great seal, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas Audley. 

Meanwhile, Henry was more and more resolved to 
marry Anne Boleyn, whom he had created Marchioness of 
Pembroke. The next parliament passed an act forbidding 
all appeals to Rome in ecclesiastical suits. In the same 
year Catherine was divorced, and retired to Huntingdon- 
shire, where she died in 1536, and was buried in the 
cathedral of Peterborough. 

A famous person now appears upon the stage. Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, had succeeded 
Warham in the see. He had been a fellow of Jesus 
College at Cambridge, a man timorous yet sagacious. He 
had advised the reference of the case of the king to the 
universities of Europe. The king hearing of this exclaimed, 
in his rough style, that Cranmer had got the right sow by 
the ear. The case was so referred and decided. This 
was the making of Cranmer. 

Being made Archbishop of Canterbury, he held a court 
at Dunstable in Bedfordshire, six miles from Ampthill, 
where Catherine resided. The queen refusing to appear, 
the archbishop pronounced sentence against the marriage 
with Catherine as invalid from the beginning. He after- 
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wards ratified that with Anne Boleyn, who was publicly 
crowned, and in the same year gave birth to her daughter, 
afterwards the renowned Elizabeth. The pope denounced 
the judgment of Cranmer, and declared Henry excom- 
municated. 

Such a breach as this could never be healed, and from 
this time (1534) may be dated the separation of the Eng- 
lish Church from the pope. Several Acts of Parliament 
followed, annulling his spiritual jurisdiction in England, 
placing in the king's hands the visitation of monasteries, 
and the appointment of bishops by conge cTelirey or in 
case of the refusal of the cathedral chapters, by letters 
patent from the king, with the recognition of convocations 
as convened under the king's authority. The matters of 
the divorce and marriage were confirmed. Moreover, 
the act was to be binding upon any individual called upon 
to swear to it, and the refusal to do so was to be counted 
misprision, that is, a minor treason, of which the penalty is 
forfeiture of property, of goods and chattels, and imprison- 
ment for life. 

The oath regarding the succession, as confined to the 
issue of the second marriage, which was now also imposed 
upon all subjects, was objected to by two remarkable 
personages — ^these were, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
the ex-chancellor. Sir Thomas More, They were ac- 
cordingly committed to the Tower. The title of Supreme 
Head of the Church recognised by convocation, was con- 
firmed by Parliament, and, in short, all spiritual authority 
which before resided in the pope was transferred to the 
king, under pain of the charge of treason against all who 
declined assent to it. The king was a political Protestant, 
but held to the doctrines of the Catholic Church. The 
queen was inclined to favour the Reformers. Cromwell and 
Cranmer had the same leaning. The Duke of Norfolk and 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, were of the opposite side 
— they could not but acquiesce in the political changes, 
but they urged the king to punish and coerce in the matters 
of the ancient faith. 

Tyndale's translation of the New Testament, published 
at Antwerp, was publicly burnt by the bisho^^ «.\. QJtvsiK^ 
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side. The consequence was, as usual in such proceedings, 
Tyndale made money, and published a new and better 
edition. 

Meanwhile, the monks were most hostile to the king. 
They anticipated little protection now that they had been 
transferred to his royal care and patronage out of the 
hands of the pope, between whom and the regular clergy 
a special bond of union had always existed. 

The holy Maid of Kent made her appearance in their 
favour. Elizabeth Barton, an hysterical enthusiast, de- 
claimed against the new doctrines, and was countenanced 
by Masters, the vicar of her native parish of Aldington, 
and Booking, Canon of Canterbury. Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, too, abetted her supposed inspirations. The 
Maid denounced the king as rejected of God, after the 
manner of King Saul. The matter made sufficient stir to 
attract the king's notice, and the Maid with her two 
clerical associates paid the penalty of their interference. 
Fisher was sent to prison, where he had been confined a 
year when the pope, Paul Til., out of gratitude and ad- 
miration, sent him a cardinal's hat. This was more than 
the jealous king could tolerate ; so Fisher was tried, con- 
demned, and beheaded for high treason. 

More was condemned and executed for the same ofience. 
The execution of a bishop and a cardinal induced the 
pope to draw up a bull placing the kingdom under an 
interdict and deposing the king. 

Catherine was now on her death-bed, and wrote an 
affectionate and forgiving letter to her husband, commend- 
ing her child to his care. 

Next came the king's project for suppressing the monas- 
teries — a selfish scheme, but one of which Wolsey himself 
had set an example, by suppressing some of the inferior 
religious houses, and funding their property for the benefit 
of his newly established College of Christ Church at Ox- 
ford. Cromwell was appointed vicar-general, with the 
power of associating with himself commissioners to in- 
quire into the state of these houses. All such as possessed 
revenues below 2001, a year ^exe svrp\)T%iased^ with all of 
the wealthier sort whicli were Te^ox\.e^ «i^«Mia\. 1^^^^^ 
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number was considerable) on the ground of their immorality 
or disorder. By this act the king reaped a harvest of about 
32,000Z. a year, and chattels to the value of 100,000/. more. 

In the great interests of justice an improvement was 
effected by taking the administration of the law out of the 
liands of the lords marchers of Wales, and subjecting the 
country to the jurisdiction of the king's courts. 

The year 1536 witnessed another tragedy in the death of 
the queen. Anne gave bith to a son still-bom. The same 
twofold influence of passion and superstition affected Henry 
as on the occasion of his former divorce. He felt as if under 
the displeasure of heaven at this disappointment of his 
earnest longing for a son ; and he also had fallen in love with 
Jane Seymour, one of the maids of honour to the queen. 
Viscountess Rochfort, who was married to Anne's brother, 
inflamed the king's suspicions against her. - She wds 
committed to the Tower ; and without any sufficient evi- 
dence, four gentlemen of the court, Norris, Smeton, Brere- 
ton, and Weston, were tried, condemned, and executed. 
Smeton confessed to the truth of the charge. Even her 
own brother, the Viscount Rochfort, was accused also, 
and being tried by a jury of peers, of which their uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, was president, the two were found 
guilty. 

In addition to this, Henry was resolved to declare Anne's 
maniage void, on the ground that before she espoused the 
king she had been contracted to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, then Lord Percy. Cranmer pronounced the marriage 
invalid, and nothing remained to the queen but to prepare 
for death. She sent an humble message of thanks to the 
king for the promotion he had bestowed upon her — ^pro- 
tested her innocence, and died cheerfully. She even 
clasped her neck with her hands, declaring that it was too 
small to give the executioner much trouble. 

Was Anne Boleyn guilty ? It seems almost impossible 
to doubt it. It is a question between the facts of the trial 
and the subserviency of the judges. But whether inno- 
cent or guilty the tyrant married Jane Seyovwrc \\\t^^ ^"s^;^^ 
after the execution. A new parliaviietiX. v^«>a coTi^esx^^.^ 
which declared his former marriage ^o\d «»xi'^^^'V's»'»^^'^*^" 
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gitiinate. The successioii was settled on the issue of Jan^ 
Seymour or any subsequent wife ; and in the event of the 
king's dying childless, he was empowered to dispose of th# 
crown by will or patent. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was most unaccept- 
able to the people. In days anterior to the institu-* 
tion of national poor laws the religious houses were the 
almoners of the poor. Insurrections were made in which 
the common people were abetted by the clergy. Aske, a 
gentleman of Doncaster, with others, headed an outbreak 
in the north, and several noblemen and gentlemen werQ 
executed. 

In 1537 the queen gave birth to a son, to the great joy 
of Henry ; but she survived only a few days. 

Henry now proceeded to lay hands on the laiger 
monasteries. Many of the abbots and monks, hoping for 
better things, resigned. In less than two years all had 
passed into the king's hands. The shrine of St. Thomas, 
of Canterbury was not only pillaged but desecrated, and 
the relics of the martyr scattered to the winds ; the revenues 
of the monasteries, chantries, colleges, and hospitals confis^ 
cated on this second occasion amounted to 161,100/. The 
chief abbots and priors were pensioned, and six new bishop* 
rics created — ^Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, 
Chester, and Gloucester. Many of the conventual estates 
the king bestowed upon his favourites. As the regular 
clergy had held many livings, these passed into the hands 
of the Crown at the dissolution of the monasteries under 
which they were held, and so found their way, in m'any 
cases, by gift or sale, from the Crown into the hands of 
laymen. 

The pope was, as might be expected, incensed to the 
uttermost. He solemnly delivered Henry's soul to the 
devil, and England to the invader. Cardinal R^inald 
Pole, inveighed against all the recent proceedings of 
Henry, as regarded his divorce and treatment of the 
Church. Several members of his family were executed for 
treason, including the Coimtess of Salisbury, the aged 
mother of the cardinaL 
We have said that Henry wa8poU^cati\^,TioX."t^^<2WM8c5^ 
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a Protestant, or rather he seemed, while he gradually aban- 
doned a portion of the Catholic belief, to retain all the more 
jealously, and insist all the more rigorously, on the re- 
tnainder. He told his parliament that he was most 
anxious to establish unity of belief throughout his kingdom, 
and to root out heresies. The statute of the Six Articles 
was accordingly passed by the Parliament. These articles 
were : — 1. The real presence of the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist ; 2. The communion for the laity in one kind ; 
3. The irrevocability of vows of chastity; 4. Private 
masses ; 5. The celibacy of the clergy ; and 6. Auricular 
confession. The penalty of denial was burning. The 
Six Articles were most distasteful to Cranmer, who, among 
other doctrinal objections to the articles, entertained the 
practical one, that he was a married man. Mrs. Cranmer 
was dismissed. In this way did that servile Parliament 
surrender all its religious liberties into the king's hands. 

Next came the most intolerable act that it was capable 
of passing. The Parliament gave to the king's proclama- 
tion, by a declaratory statute, the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Keciprocal accusations and seizures followed in 
abundance; but the king soon granted the imexpected 
boon, that every family in his dominions might be per- 
mitted to have a copy, of the new Bible in the house. 

Henry's fourth wife was Anne of Cleves, the daughter 
of the Duke of Cleves, a Protestant prince ; her sister, 
Sibyl, was married to the Elector of Saxony, the head of 
the Protestant league. The king had seen a picture of 
her by Holbein, and Cromwell, being desirous of strength- 
ening the Protestant cause in England, had proposed the 
match. But when she arrived at Rochester, the king, im- 
patient to behold his new treasure, went privately to see 
her. Alas I little resemblance could he discern between 
the fair portrait and the heavy, homely face and figure of 
the Dutch lady, who could speak nothing but Dutch. 
But it was too late now to think of dissolving the marriage, 
though Henry would gladly have done so. To say nothing 
of the insult to, herself and her family, ^\i\sSL ^x\j2cl ^ 
proceeding would Lave conveyed, tlae "^xn^etot «x!A"^Tas^^^A 
were now warm allies, and it aeemed TaoT^ \5aasx ^"^'st 

i 
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necessary that the safety of England should be secured bjr 
connexion with the Protestant cause. Henry was terribly 
annoyed with Cromwell, who had brought about the match ; 
yet he concealed his annoyance as well as he could, and 
even made him Earl of Essex and Knight of the Garter. 

But Cromwell's fall was at hand. He was obnoxious 
to the king for his matrimonial blunder ; to the nobility for 
his high offices and promotions notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of his birth ; and to the Catholics of all ranks, as the 
agent in the destruction of the monasteries. Even the Pro- 
testants, whom he favoured, considered him a time-server. 
His personal enemy, the Duke of Norfolk, obtained per* 
mission to arrest him for high treason ; he was thrown into 
the Tower and executed. 

Meanwhile, measures were going on for divorcing 
Henry from Anne of Cleves. The convocation of clergy 
annulled the marriage, and the Parliament ratified it. 
On what grounds it is hard to see. A flimsy pretext' was 
made of her former contract to the Marquis of Lorraine 
when she was a child. The king's wish was intimated Jto 
Anne. "The Flanders mare," as the king called her, 
seems in no way to have kicked at the proposal of a di- 
vorce, and readily accepted the terms of an arrangement, 
by which she was to rank as tlie king's sister, with a 
pension of 3000/. a year. She lived and died at Chelsea. 

Henry's next wife was a Catholic, and the fact was 
hailed by the Catholics as a sort of triumph — a very 
worthless one it was in itself, but it led to certain practical 
consequences of importance to their party. The new 
queen was Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, whose uncle, and Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
accordingly became the king's principal counsellors. The 
Six Articles were set in motion against all recusant**, 
and the Catholic deniers of the royal supremacy suffered 
no less. So that the nation was in a dilemma; either 
people were Protestants, in which case, denying the Six 
Articles, they were burnt, or they were Catholics, in which 
case, denying the royal supremacy, they were hanged. 

The king seemed for a while charmed with his new 
consort, but he discovered that beioie ^let TajaxTvaj^^e^ ^^^ 
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had lived incontinently, and was also suspected of unfaith- 
fulness to himself. The verdict of posterity seems to be 
that she was guilty. At any rate such was the verdict of 
her contemporaries. Two of her lovers were tried dnd 
executed. A bill of attainder for treason was passed 
against the queen and the Countess of Kochfort, as her 
abetter in her proceedings. They were both beheaded on 
Tower Hill, the queen with some degree of popular pity, 
not so the countess, who only suffered the fate which herself 
had brought upon Anne Boleyn. 

At this time some fighting took place with the Scotch 
on the borders, under the Duke of Norfolk, which was no 
way remarkable, except for the death of the Scotch king, 
which occurred in consequence of disappointment at the 
defeat of his troops near Solway. He died of vexation 
and anxiety about his successor. Being told that his wile 
had given birth to a child, he asked whether it were a 
boy or girl ; on being told that it was a girl, his answer 
was, " The Crown came with a woman and it will go 
with one." 

This child was Mary, Queen of Scots. Upon the death 
of the Scotch king his nephew, Henry formed the design 
of uniting the kingdoms of England and Scotland by 
marrying his son Edward with Mary. But Scotland was 
still Catholic, and, under the influence of Cardinal Beaton, 
Henry's offer was declined. 

The king shortly crossed to France with an army to in- 
vade the kingdom according to an agreement with the 
Emperor Charles, which he made out of jealousy of the 
Scotch alliance with France ; but nothing important was 
effected. Henry and Charles did not satisfy each other, 
and the campaign broke up. Boulogne was taken by the 
English and held as a bad security for the French king's 
debt to Henry. Some skirmishing took place with the 
French fleet off the Isle of Wight. Foreign wars seemed 
now to be ended. 

A little trouble remained, however, for the king in 
Scotland. Cardinal Beaton's party there had gained the 
ascendant over that of the Proteatan^ Ek«si\ oi \jfc\:sssss^> 
who had been compelled to lay doNm \i^ ^xxxi^^aas^^^^^ 
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for help from England. Henry despatched a fleet and 
army into Scotland, which ravaged the east coast, took 
Edinburgh, and returned to England. This' was an ad- 
vantage to Lennox ; but he was too weak to improve it. 
He took refuge in England, and Henry was glad, by con- 
cluding a peace with Scotland, to be rid of war altogether. 

The remainder of the king's life was spent in quiet. 
He had married Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. 
She was favourable to the reformed religion ; and so mat- 
ters remained pretty evenly balanced, and the king had 
leisure to give to his favourite project, that of establishing 
uniformity of reHgious opinion throughout his dominions. 

The Bible had been already translated into English, 
In 1544 the Litany of the Mass was ordered to be read in 
English, and in the following year a collection of English 
prayers for morning and evening service were to be used 
instead of the breviary. But the king's dogmatism was as 
rigid as ever, and his temper had become more irritable 
from disease. Anne Ascue and others, for discussing the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in a manner contrary to the 
royal sentiments, were burnt alive. 

Articles were at one time drawn up against the queen 
herself, at the instigation of Gardiner and the bigoted 
Chancellor Wriothesley ; but she disarmed the king's dis- 
approval by a well-concerted expression of humility, and a 
desire to learn rather than dictate to so great a doctor as 
himself. When the chancellor came the next day to con- 
vey her to the Tower, Henry dismissed him with the vale- 
dictory epithets of knave, fool, and beast. 

The last objects of Henry's tyrsiimj were the Duke of 
Norfolk, and his son the Earl of Surrey. He suspected 
the latter of aiming at the crown by a marriage with the 
Lady Mary. Surrey was an accomplished, soldierly, and 
courtly youth ; but the king was determined to extinguish 
all possibility of such issues. So the duke and the earl 
were sent to the Tower. The Earl of Surrey was executed* 
The duke's execution had been l&xed for the day on which 
the king himself died ; and to this circumstance he owed 
Jijs life, 
Henry expired in the fifty-aixtlo. 'jeai oi \i\^ ^%^^«S«at 
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a reign of nearly thirty-eight years, in the presence of the 
Archbishop Cranmer, whom he had desired to see. He 
was a speechless and bloated mass of disease at the time, 
but retained his consciousness. Cranmer desired him to 
give I some sign of dying in the faith of Christ. He 
squeezed the archbishop's hand and immediately expired. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Birth and marriage of Henry VIII. Favourable auspices of bis 
reign. War with France. Its causes. Cardinal Wolsey. Battle 
of tbe Spurs. Scotch incursions. Peace with France. Motives to 
it. Eise of Wolsey. Negotiations with France. Competition for 
the Imperial Crown of Germany. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Alliance of England and Germany against France. Execution of the 
Duke of Buckingham. Beginnings of the Reformation. Defender of 
the Faith. Wolsey 's disappointment of the Popedom. Conclusion of 
troubles with Scotland. Refusal of the Commons to grant Wolsey 's 
request for money. Second disappointment of Wolsey. French re- 
volt under the Constable of Bourbon. Battle of Pa via Henry's 
overtures to the Emperor Charles. Liberation of Francis. Treaty 
of Madrid. Capture of the Pope by the Constable. Henry a pen- 
sioner of France. Henry's doubts as to his marriage. Anne Boleyn. 
Reference to the Pope. Wolsey and Campeggio. Part taken by the 
Emperor. "Wolsey in despair, and indicted by the Parliament. Death 
of Wolsey. Indictment of all the clergy. Laws against Rome. 
Divorce and marriage of the King. Cranmer. Henry excommuni- 
cated. Further measures for ecclesiastical independence of Rome. 
Tyndale's translation of the New Testament. The Maid of Kent. 
Cardinal Fisher. Suppression of the monasteries. King's harvest 
of spoil. End of Anne Boleyn. King's marriage with Jane Sey- 
mour. Provisions for the succession. Outbreak of the people. Birth 
of a son to the king. Death of Jane Seymour. Further spoliations 
of the Church. Anger of the Pope. Cardinal Pole. Execution of 
the Countess of Salisbury. Statute of Six Articles. Mrs. Cranmer, 
Servility of Parliament. Anne of Cleves. King's marriaffe and dis- 
appointment. The new queen disposed of. King's mailiage with 
Catherine Howai-d. Accusation and execution of Catherine and the 
Countess of Rochfort. Mary, Queen of Scots. English invasion of 
France. Risings in Scotland. Beaton and Lennox. King's mar- 
riage with Catherine Parr. Further changes in the Liturgy. Im- 
prisonment of the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey. Execu- 
tion of the latter. Death of the King. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

EDWARD VI. A.D. 1547 ^A.D. 1553. 

Edward VI. succeeded bis father by rigbtful succesaioiiy 
and also by will confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

The will was an amended one, in which, having declared 
his daughters Mary, by Catherine of Arragon, and Eliza- 
beth, l:)y Anne Boleyn, illegitimate, Henry again*, of liis own 
mere authority, legitimatized them. In the event of no 
issue from these, the descent was to go to Henry's younger 
sister, Mary, Queen of France to the exclusion of the 
elder sister, Margaret of Scotland. 

Sixteen persons had been chosen as regents by the late 
king, of whom the Duke of Somerset, brother of Jane 
Seymour, and the king's uncle, was elected president, with 
the title of Protector of the Realm and Guardian of the 
King. 

Edward VI. was bom at Hampton Court in 1537, 
crowned at Westminster when he was ten years old, and 
reigned six years. 

He was never married, though his father, as we have 
seen, desired an alliance with Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
protector endeavoured to carry out the king's wishes in 
this respect, nor was Edward averse to a marriage with 
Mary. But Scotch feeling was strong against the match, 
and Somerset led an army of 18,000 men into Scotland. 

The Regent Arran met him at Pinkie, near Mussel- 
burgh, but was defeated. News of plots against him 
compelled the protector to return to England. 

It was a strange way of procuring a bride, to enter 
her kingdom with an army I No wonder the Earl of 
Huntly declared, " That though he disliked not the match, 
he hated the manner of wooing." The young Queen of 
Scots was sent for greater safetjrto France. 

The completion of the Reformation was the great event 
of this reign. The protector was a Protestant, and took 
cure that none but those of the reformed faith should have 
acceas to the king, Arclibisliop CtaxiTxier \.o^ ^\i ^^Ja;??^ 
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part in the Reformation, and was strenuously aided by 
Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. The external peculiarities of the ancient religion 
were largely done away. Statues and pictures of saints 
were destroyed. Twelve homilies, or sermons, were ap- 
pointed to be read in the churches. The Latin mass was 
abolished, and replaced by an English liturgy ; and articles 
of religion were drawn up to the number of forty-two, to 
be an expression of the characteristic tenets of the Church. 

The protector's rule was, in some respects, most advan- 
tageous to the country. By his influence most of the 
arbitrary statutes of the preceding reign were repealed ; 
the definition of treason was taken anew from the statute 
of Edward IIL ; those laws were repealed which had ex- 
tended the crime of felony, and those against Lollardism or 
heresy ; the Six Articles were also repealed ; the monstrous 
principle was cancelled that the royal proclamations should 
have the force of laws. 

In the ceremonial of religion a great change was made, 
as in the omission of candles, ashes, palms, images, and 
the like ; private masses were abolished by law, and a new 
Communion service composed, in which auricular confession 
no longer appeared as compulsory. 

The protector now found a rival in his own brother, 
Admiral Lord Seymour, whom the queen dowager had 
married. After this marriage Catherine Parr died in 
childbed, and Lord Seymour then paid his addresses to 
the Princess Elizabeth, not yet sixteen years of age. 

The Duke of Somerset, finding his own authority in 
jeopardy by the intrigues of his brother, and falling into 
a quarrel with him, which was maliciously fomented by the 
Earl of Warwick, committed him to the Tower. The Par- 
liament passed a bill of attainder against him, and he 
was executed for treason. 

The state of the Church occupied the attention of the Par- 
liament this session. Uniformity of rites and ceremonies 
was enacted in all the churches, and the clergy were no 
longer to be bound to celibacy. 

But the Protestants had not yet \eaxTit \.c\<et^^\o\i.. Ks^s^.- ^ 
baptists, heretics, and conteiniieia oi \)afe t^^ns \>^^^ ^ 
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Common Prayer were to be hunted and punished by an 
ecclesiastical commission, imder the presidency of the 
primate. Joan Bocker, otherwise called Joan of Kent, was 
committed to the flames, and a Dutchman, named Van 
Paris, received the same punishment for Arianism — a denial 
of the absolute deity of Christ. 

Insurrections now took place in several parts of England. 
They were the effect of reaction, from one or two separate 
causes. The lay occupants of the Church lands proved 
grasping landlords, and in many cases absentees. Commons, 
to the great privation of the poor, were enclosed. The 
coin had been debased by Henry VIII., and afterwards by 
the protector ; and the influx of gold from South America 
had raised the price of provisions and other commodities. 
10,000 men rose in Devonshire. They desired a return to 
the old institutions and the old religion. After the dis- 
turbance had been put down by Lord Eussell, many were 
executed. 

In Norfolk the insurgents, to the number of 6000, were 
headed by Ket, a tanner. Lord Warwick fell upon them, 
destroyed them to the number of 2000, and hanged Ket 
at Norwich. These disturbances gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of Lords Lieutenant of counties. 

The protector's fall was approaching. He had procured 
for himself a patent of royalty, and had become obnoxious 
by his imperiousness and rapacity. He built for him- 
self Somerset House, in the Strand, out of the materials 
and revenues of sundry churches. The council determined 
to act independently of him. Somerset found that none 
aided him but Cranmer ; and, utterly disheartened, he asked 
forgiveness of his enemies. They met his request by 
sending him to the Tower, with the afterwards distinguished 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh. He confessed all the articles brought 
against him, and Parliament deprived him of all his offices, 
and fined him 2000Z. a year. This was afterwards remitted 
by the king, and Somerset himself even went back to the 
council; but the Roman Catholics augured great things 
from Somerset's fall. In these hopes they were disap- 
pointed; for Warwick, who succeeded him in the presidency 
of the council^ was a determined a\ipi^ox\«t oi xJcia^^iorcaai* 
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tion, and contrived to deprive Gardiner of his bishopric, 
after an imprisonment of two years. 

France and Scotland were still in hostile alliance against 
England, and Warwick could not find the necessary funds 
for war. Henry II. offered 400,000 crowns for the resti- 
tution of Boulogne, and the English government were glad 
to accept the terms, and include Scotland in the treaty of 
peace. 

Of the three children of Henry VIH. Edward was 
strongly inclined to the Protestants ; his sister Mary never 
could be persuaded to tolerate them ; but the tide of reli- 
gious reform had set in too strongly to be retarded at 
present, though we shall see what the effects of Mary's 
sentiments amounted to on her accession 'to the throne. It 
was at this time that the new Prayer Book was issued, and 
the articles of religion reduced to thirty-nine. 

The ambition of Warwick was not satisfied with his 
present rank, influence, and wealth. The title of Earl of 
Northimiberland was at this time extinct, by the death of 
the late earl, and the attainder of the heir to the estate. 
The Percy estates being vested in the Crown, Warwick pro- 
cured for himself a grant of them, with the title of Duke of 
Northumberland. Still not satisfied, he determined on 
the ruin of Somerset, who alone seemed to stand in his 
way to the position of first and greatest subject. 

Somerset was accused of high treason and felony ; he 
was acquitted of the former charge, but found guilty of 
the latter. He was executed on Tower Hill amid crowds 
of spectators who sympathized with his fate ; for his chief 
faults were deficiency of talent, sagacity, and resolution, 
rather than an evil disposition. He was surrounded by 
intriguers and enemies, whom he had not sufl&cient force of 
character to disarm. 

Northumberland's ambition was insatiable. He now 
aimed at bringing the Crown into his own family. He 
persuaded the king, whose health was rapidly declining, 
that it was his duty to declare his two sisters illegitimate ; 
that Mary, or the Queen of Scots, would bring back tt^"^ 
ancient religion ; and that Elizabetla, t5[io\x^ tiq\» ^'o^^'^^ ^» 
this objection, could hardly succeed o^er \)!cifc \ifia^ 08.^^^ 
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elder sister ; tlien the next to the throne would be the 
MarcbioneaB of I>orBet. elder daughter of the French queen 
and the Duke of SufiPolk ; that the heir of the marchioness 
was Lady Jane Grev. in every way personally qualified for 
the crown, 'which Edward, indeed, might, if he felt so 
inclined^ leave to her by patent. 

The next step in this scheme was to raise the Marquis 
of Dorset to the title of Duke of Suffolk, which was now 
extinct, and to marry Lady Jane Grey to the Duke of 
Northumberland's fourth son. Lord Guildford Dudley. 

Edward, in his last moments, languidly gave his consent. 
The judges hesitated to draw the necessary deed, but the 
threats and promises of Northumberland, that they should 
be held safe from all evil consequences, prevailed. 

The young king expired at Greenwich in 1553, of a 
consumption, in the sixteenth year of his age, and the 
seventh of his reign. His qualities, which had made his 
reign a matter of hope for his people, were remembered 
with affection after death. 

MAIN POmTS. 

Parentage of Edward VI. Will of the late King. Regency. Pro- 
posed marriage with Mary, Queen of Scots. Invasion of Svcotland. 
l)uke of Somerset Protector. Progress of the Reformation in the 
English Church. Liberality of the Protector. Diminution of the 
Royal powers. Execution of Lord Seymour, the Protector's brother. 
Church statutes. Repeal of the law enforcing clerical celibacy. Joan 
of Kent. Insurrections and their causes. Fall of the IVotector. 
Succeeded by the Earl of Warwick. Treaty of peace with France 
and Scotland. Religious tendencies of Edward and his sister Mary. 
A new Prayer Book. Thirty-nine articles of religion. Execution 
of Somerset. Warwick's ambition. His plot for Lady Jane Qrej, 
Death of the young king. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MART I. A.D. 1553 — A.D. 1558. 

On the death of the young king, Lady Jane Grey was at 
once procbiimed queen, by oxdex oi 1^0T\)amEk\i^TW^, 
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There was much in the character of Lady Jane which 
might have been expected to make her acceptable to the 
people. She was only sixteen years of age, beautiful, 
good, and very highly accomplished. She had been taught 
Greek and Latin with the late king, and could read Plato. 
She was also inclined to the Protestant religion. But she 
was gentle and loved retirement, and the news of her 
proclamation filled her with melancholy. She only con- 
sented to be queen in compliance with the earnest entreaties 
of her father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
her husband. But it was not destined that she should 
come to the throne. The people received the proclamation 
of her name with indiifference, and even contempt. 

On the other hand, in spite of her religion as a Roman 
Catholic, the claims of the Princess Mary were well re- 
ceived. From Suffolk she wrote letters to the council and 
to the principal nobility, calling upon thent to support her 
rightful position. The people of Suffolk rose in arms in 
her favour- Northumberland led an army against her, 
which he could not augment beyond 6000 men, while the 
supporters of Mary increased daily. 

The Duke of Northumberland was arrested, together 
with the Duke of Suffolk, L^idy Jane, and her husband, 
Lord Guildford Dudley. Northumberland was at once 
executed ; the rest were for the present spared. 
> Mary was now in her thirty-seventh year, of a somewhat 
moody disposition, which had naturally been aggravated 
by her mother's disgrace and her own, and the national 
hostility to the religion of which she was a devoted fol- 
lower. The restoration of that religion was the great 
work of her heart and object of her life. The earliest acts 
of her reign were the >release and restoration of the de- 
prived or imprisoned Catholic nobles and prelates. The 
Bishops Gardiner and Bonner were restored to their sees, 
and the Duke of Norfolk liberated from his confinement in 
the Tower, to which he had been consigned by Henry VIIL, 
and where he lay under sentence of death. 

The religious laws of Edward VI. were repealed. 
Cranmer, with Ridley, Bishop of laon^OTv^ ^tA \j»5Q«as3t^ 
Bishop of Worcester, and others, vietft ^eoX. \.c> ^x^sfira.* 
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Mary formed an alliance with the Catholic power of 
Spain, and became the wife of Philip, son of the Emperor 
Charles, who afterwards succeeded to the Spanish crown 
as Philip II. She was devotedly attached to Philip, who, 
however, did not return her affection. She was jealous, 
moody, and eleven years older than her husband. They 
were married with great state at Winchester in 1554, by 
Gardiner, the bishop, Mary's favourite, whence they pro- 
ceeded through London to take up their residence at 
Windsor. Philip won no hearts in England. His Spanish 
ceremoniousness and reserve estranged the affections of 
the English, and he remained but a short time in England, 
for which he in turn felt no interest or liking. 

From the first, Cranmer had little reason to expect 
consideration, but he had provoked the queen by a letter 
which he had published in his own defence, and in reply 
to a report which had become current, that he was ready 
to officiate in the Latin service. He spoke of some 
matters of the Catholic religion as the invention of the 
devil, and of others as wicked blasphemies. For these 
expressions he had been sent to prison. Sentence of 
high treason was passed against him, but he lived to fall 
in a more cruel way than by the axe. Nothing could 
exceed the subserviency of the Parliament, which ratified 
every wish of Mary in the matter of the public recognition 
and establishment of her religion. 

A conspiracy had been formed to resist the accession 
of Mary to the throne, and in favour of Lady Jane Grey. 
The chief agents in the insurrection were Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Sir Peter Carew. Tumultuously, Wyatt forced 
himself into London, but was seized by Sir Maurice 
Berkeley at Temple Bar. Sixty or seventy persons 
suffered death for this rebellion. Four hundred more, 
with ropes round their necks, were made to kneel before 
the queen for pardon. Sir Thomas Wyatt was con- 
demned and executed. 

A few months before the arrival of Philip in England, 
the Duke of Suffolk, the Lady Jane Grey and her hus- 
hand, were executed. 
Cardinal Foley who had gone a\)Toad m'B.eiMq TVG.^% 
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reign, (being attainted of high treason^) returned to 
England with the powers of Legate of the Apostolic See. 
The servile Parliament voted an address to Philip and 
Mary, acknowledging their guilt in departing from the 
true religion. In the name of the pope, the legate absolved 
the kingdom, and received it once more into the bosom 
of the Church. The Catholic clergy were reinstated in 
their offices, but their wealth had departed. 

Pole and Gardiner were at issue as to the treatment of 
heretics, whom the statutes of the reign had made amenable 
to capital punishment. The former was a man of benevo- 
lence, the latter a cruel bigot. The policy of Gardiner 
prevailed, and scenes of horror filled the country. 

In 1555, Rogers, Prebendary of St. Paul's ; Hooper, Bishop 
of Gloucester; Taylor, rector of Hadleigh, and others, 
were condemned to be burnt alive : Bonner, the Romish 
Bishop of London, was a violent instigator of Gardiner in 
this work of bloody persecution. 

The history of England at this time is a wretched narrative 
of burning, imprisonment, fine, and confiscation, for the sake 
and in the name of the holy and peaceful religion of Christ. 
The Bishops Ridley and Latimer were burnt side by side at 
Oxford. " Be of good cheer, brother," said Latimer, " we 
shall this day kindle such a torch in England as shall never 
be put out." 

The chief scene of these tragedies was Smithfield, in 
London. Besides those who suffered death, more than a 
thousand clergymen were driven fi:om their churches, 
and many escaped to the Continent, and found their way 
to Frankfort and Geneva. Among these were John 
Knox, the Reformer of Scotland ; Fox, who wrote the 
Book of Martyrs ; and Coverdale, who, after Tyndale, 
completed the English Bible. 

In the following year, Archbishop Cranmer was led from 
his prison to the stake. The queen hated him perso- 
nally for the part he had taken against her mother. He 
had been tempted by that strong love of life which the 
Creator has implanted in us all, to sign a recanta.t\«^ <2>^ 
his opinions, and to recognise the axt\cV%^ o^ X^cva ^^-^^^^ 
supremacy and the Real Presence. "&\3L\.\)Ci.^^*^l ^^oh^sc^- 
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ment had only meant to lay a trap for him, that his 
disgrace might be the greater. They never meant to spare 
his life. So he was taken to the place of execution ; and 
nobly did he die, expressing his sorrow for the weakness 
which had led him to make his recantation of Protestant 
doctrines ; and exclaiming, " this unworthy hand," he held 
it firmly in the fire till it was consumed. When the flames 
seized his body, he seemed to suffer little or no pain. 
His heart was found whole among the ashes. His mar- 
tyrdom took place at Oxford. 

He was succeeded in his office of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by Cardinal Pole. 

Mary's last days were most unhappy. Deserted by her 
husband whom she fondly loved, disappointed of the hope 
of offspring, and falling into bad health, she became more 
and more morose in disposition. But her constancy to 
her husband and her religion remained with her to the 
last. The former was engaged in war with France, and 
desired the assistance of England. Mary had every desire 
to accede to his wishes, but Cardinal Pole was strongly 
opposed to her. However, Mary had set her heart upon it, 
and contrived to send 10,000 men with the Earl of Pem- 
broke, to join the Spanish army in Flanders, which was 
commanded by Philibert, Duke of Savoy, one of the 
greatest generals of the age. They gained a great victory 
over the French at St. Quentin, which might have led to 
the acquisition of the whole kingdom, had Philip been 
sufficiently resolute to advance and seize Paris, as he 
might have done. 

In the following winter the English lost Calais, their 
only remaining possession in France. It was wrested 
from them by the Duke of Guise, called Balafr^, after they 
had held it for more than 200 years from the time of 
Edward IH. The disgrace of this loss, and the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people at such a termination to a war which 
had been entered upon for the sake of the queen's foreign 
interests and her unpopular husband Philip, took such 
effect upon Mary, that she said the word Calais would be 
found upon her heart when she died. 
Her death occurred the next -j^ai. ^tva \ia^ \^^sci 
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long declining, and fell into a dropsy; she mistook the 
nature of her illness, and increased the malady by im- 
proper treatment. 

The character of Mary was one of which the history is 
the best illustration. She had, as all characters have, some 
redeeming points. In her case these were sincerity, zeal, 
a conscientious determination to think and act aright, 
according to the light which was in her ; but this light was 
little better than the darkest superstition and prejudice. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Proclamation of Lady Jane Grey as queen. Her interesting 
character. Preference of the people for Mary. Northumberland's 
opposition to Mary. His execution. Mary's religion. Reversal of 
the affairs of the Church and religion. Her marriage. Character of 
her husband. Conspiracj^ against Mary. Execution of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. Further executions. Return of Cardinal Pole. Servility 
of th^ Parliament. Burnings for religion. Escape of some to the 
Continent. Recantation and execution of Cranmer. Mary's deserted 
state. She sends assistance to her husband in his war with France. 
Victory of St. Quentin. Loss of Calais. Death of the Queen. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ELIZABETH. A.D. 1558 — A.D. 1603. 



Great were the rejoicings when Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Henry VIH. and the Protestant Anne Boleyn, was pro- 
claimed queen. Queen Mary, her half-sister, had kept her 
a sort of state prisoner at Hatfield House. On her arrival 
in London, all classes of citizens united to welcome her on 
her accession. 

Philip, who hoped through Elizabeth to gain dominion 
over England, offered her marriage, which she courteously 
declined. She knew the repugnance with which the 
English people would regard the match with a foreigner 
and a Catholic. Moreover, such a marriage would have 
been a practical acknowledgment of her own illegitimacy .» 
for Elizabeth stood in the same Telaticm^Y^ \.<i ^\S^ ^*^ 
Spain, aa Henry VIII. had stood to CatJuermfe ^i M^^Sgs^* 
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If, then, such a marriage were lawful, there could have 
been no ground for her father's divorce from Catherine 
and his marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was Elizabeth's 
mother. 

The queen proceeded soon after her accession to that 
which was the great aim of her reign, the establishment of 
the Reformed religion. In this, however, she acted with 
great caution. She retained the councillors of her 
sister, but added two of her own. Sir Nicolas Bacon, whom 
she made Lord Keeper, and Sir William Cecil, who after- 
wards became Lord Burleigh. She recalled those who 
had been banished, and liberated those who had been 
imprisoned for their religious opinions. The Litany, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Gospel, were to be 
recited in English. The churches were to follow the 
mode of worship adopted in the queen's chapel, and there 
she soon discontinued the elevation of the Host. Great 
was the distress and indignation of the bishops, and it was 
with difficulty that one of them, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
could be persuaded to perform the ceremony of the 
queen's coronation. 

The Parliament which met soon after the accession, 
confirmed the queen in her throne. Tenths and first- 
fruits, which had been given to the pope in the late reign, 
were restored to the queen, and the supremacy of the 
Crown in things ecclesiastical was again established. 
This power the queen was authorized to exercise by 
Commission, which gave rise to the Court of High Com- 
mission. A graduated scale of penalties, forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, praemunire, and the penalty of treason, were 
enacted to ensure obedience to this law. 

The religious laws of Edward were restored, and any 
minister using any other form of worship than the esta- 
blished Liturgy, was to forfeit his goods and chattels, 
and to be imprisoned for a year or for life, according as 
his might be the first, second, or third offence. The 
bishops, with the exception of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
had all so actively aided the late queen to bring in the old 
religion^ that thej felt themselves bound to refuse the 
oath of the royal supremacy, aivd -wet^ «bQ,<i-Qt^^:[v^. 
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degraded from their sees by the Court of High Com- 
mission. About 180 only of the clergy out of 10,000, 
resigned their livings. Parker was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the room of Cardinal Pole, who was now 
dead. 

The House of Commons at the close of the session, 
respectfully but strongly urged upon the queen to marry. 
She received the address graciously, but told them that 
she desired no renewal of such suggestions, as she coveted 
no fairer remembrance than that of having "lived and 
died a maiden queen." 

Negotiations for a peace with France, which had been 
begun in the late reign, were now concluded. Calais was, 
by promise of the French king, to be restored after eight 
years, but the stipulation was looked upon from the first 
as unmeaning. A peace with Scotland, which had long 
been in the French alliance, followed as a matter of course. 
But this peace- was soon to be neutralized by private 
causes. Mary Queen of Scots, the next heir to the throne, 
had married the Dauphin of France, and the king his 
father had requested that they would assume on all occa- 
sions the arms, style, and title of king and queen of Eng- 
land. Elizabeth could never forgive this, and conceived 
a violent jealousy of the Scottish queen. 

Soon Henry II. died, having been accidentally hurt at a 
tournament at Paris ; and the Scotch, who were violent 
opponents of Queen Mary's religion, and had established 
an hidependent " congregation," as they termed it, and 
were abetted by John Knox, who had returned from 
Geneva, where he had imbibed all the principles of Calvin, 
determined, if possible, to displace the queen-dowager from 
the regency, and for that purpose asked the assistance of 
Elizabeth. The Queen of England hated Kjiox, but by 
the advice of Cecil sent succour to the congregation. Her 
fleet appeared in the Forth, and with the assistance of the 
Scotch laid siege to Leith, the object being to compel the 
French to evacuate the kingdom. They were shut up in 
Leith, and a treaty was made with ambassadors sent over 
from France, to the effect that tk^ .l^xeuOft. >Sgssv5^^ q^»:s» 
Scotland, and that the king and qyv^exi oi ^x^asfe ^'ss^^ 
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desist from bearing the titles of king and queen of Eng- 
land. Laws were now passed in Scotland, abolishing the 
mass and the jurisdiction of the pope, and the Presby- 
terian form of church government was established, in 
which, instead of bishops, certain superior presbyters were 
acknowledged, with the title of superintendents. 

The French design against the Crown of England which 
bad been concerted by the ambition of the house of Guise 
was not extinguished. The Duke of Guise, however, lost 
much power by the sudden death of the king, Francis 11. 
Catherine de Medicis, the queen-mother, was appointed 
regent to her son, Charles IX., not yet of age. 

It was now the turn of Catherine to retaliate the slights 
which she had received during the reign of Francis ; and 
Mary's sojourn in France was made so unpleasant to her, 
that she was compelled with bitter regret to leave it. 
She landed at Leith in 1561. She was now nineteen, and 
her grace, beauty, affability, and talent won all hearts. 
But she was a Roman Catholic, an unpardonable sin in 
the eyes of Knox and his disciples. She was abused for 
her religion and curbed in all her amusements, and remem- 
bered tearfully the fair France which she so loved. 

Elizabeth was energetic in her endeavours to advance the 
strength and prosperity of her kingdom. To pay off the 
debts of the crown, to regulate the currency, which had 
been much debased, to fortify the frontiers of her kingdom 
by land and sea, and to develope the use of gimpowder 
and artillery, were among the objects to which her atten- 
tion was actively given. 

Many were the offers of marriage that she received 
from foreign princes, but if she entertained any preference, 
it seemed to be for Lord Robert Dudley, a younger son of 
the late Duke of Northumberland. 

The Reformation progressed in France. The Constable 
Montmorency and the Duke of Guise entered into a com- 
bination against the Queen Regent, and Catherine sought 
support from the French Huguenots or Protestants. A 
civil war ensued. The Huguenots assembled their forces 
under Cond6 and Coligny. Conde applied to Elizabeth 
ybr dsaiatancef and offered to put Hai^x^ m\G \!l^x ^<^^si»ec- 
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sion. Guise and Montmorency had seized the king's 
person, and so compelled the Queen Regent to join their 
side. Elizabeth embraced the proposal of Cond^, and 
landed an armjr which took possession of Havre, but the 
ill fortune of the principal leaders made both parties 
anxious for peace. 

Cond6 and Montmorency were both taken prisoners, and 
the Duke of Guise was assassinated. The two parties in 
France made a treaty, but left Elizabeth out of their arrange- 
ments.* Under such circumstances, Elizabeth refused to 
surrender Havre, and sent orders to the Earl of Warwick, 
who commanded the garrison, to hold it out if necessary 
against the French power. But the enemy was already 
within the walls. A plague broke out among the forces, 
which compelled the earl to capitulate. He returned to 
England, and his army brought the plague with them. 
About 20,000 persons died, and, for different reasons, 
Elizabeth and Catherine were glad of peace. 

In 1563 the Convocation established the Thirty-nine 
Articles of religion in their present form. 

The jealousy of Elizabeth against Mary, notwithstanding 
the external courtesy which seemed to exist between them, 
was incurable. She could not tolerate Mary's connexion 
with the house of Guise, and she advised her to marry Lord 
Robert Dudley, whom she had created^ Earl of Leicester, 
a man of handsome exterior and courtly address. 

But Leicester was a dark and designing man. He 
aspired, not from love, but ambition, to Elizabeth's hand, 
and was beheved to have murdered his own wife to for- 
ward the purpose. He had no taste for the proposed 
marriage with the Queen of Scots. Shifts and evasions 
ensued which seemed to show that neither the queen nor 
any one else of the party was in earnest with regard to 
this match. The matter was brought to a close by Mary's 
own councillors, who had negotiated a marriage for her 
with Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of Lenox. On hear- 
ing of this marriage Elizabeth was furious. She ordered 
Darnley to return immediately to England. She shut up 
the Countess of Lenox and her boh ixi ^Xi^^Q^'st^ «5^ 
seized the Lenox estates in Englaiid. \\. xKv^&X.Via^^^^i'^'s^ 
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strong jealousy, a feeling engrained in Elizabeth's dispo- 
sition, that led her to behave with such irritation in a case 
in which she had not been personally aggrieved. 

The marriage, however, was celebrated (1565), though 
the Scotch people generally disliked a match in which 
both parties were obnoxious on the ground of religion, 
Mary for being openly a Papist, and Damley one in 
disguise. 

The Earl of Murray, Mary's half-brother, an illegitimate 
son of James V., attempted a rebellion, in which he was 
secretly abetted by Elizabeth, but the project was not 
popular, and the appearance of the king and queen was 
sufficient to disarm the rebels, and cause them to fly to 
England for shelter. 

Mary had been captivated by Darnley's person, but she 
found that the handsome man was a mere fool, or rather a 
vicious fool. Her manner, perhaps her sentiments, under- 
went a change, and Darnley was at a loss to account for 
it. He vented his indignation on any who could be sup- 
posed to have caused it. 

One David Rizzio, a Piedmontese, of mean birth, had 
been taken, somewhat imprudently, into Mary's counsels, 
and Damley determined upon his destruction. One 
evening, as the queen, who was near her confinement, 
was seated at supper with Rizzio and some of the ladies 
of her court, the king entered with some of his friends, 
who, dragging Rizzio from Mary's protection, stabbed him 
to death. 

Damley soon afterwards met his death. He was asleep 
in a small house, called Kirkfield, near Edinburgh, when 
it was blown up by gunpowder, and he perished. 

A child had been born of this marriage of Mary and 
Darnley, who afterwards became James I. of England. 

The queen's person was, soon after Darnley's death, 
seized by the Earl of Bothwell, a man of infamous cha- 
racter, who is supposed to have instigated and abetted 
Mary in Darnley's destruction. To him she was married ; 
first privately, according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and afterwards, (in the vain hope of con- 
ciliatiDg public opinion,) by a Pxoleataii\,\ii^o^ oi^^Y^T^s^. 
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Such proceedings roused the displeasure of the Scotch 
nation, and the Presbyterian teachers were not slow to 
avail themselves of every opportunity of stirring up the 
people against her. The Lords Morton and Murray 
headed the malcontents. Finding that her own troops 
were disheartened in her cause, she gave herself up, and 
was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle, where she was com- 
pelled to sign an abdication of her kingdom in favour of 
her son. Bothwell had escaped to Denmark. Murray was 
made regent. From Lochleven Castle Mary escaped, by 
the assistance of George Douglas, a young gentleman of the 
neighbourhood. She reached Hamilton, and an enthusiastic 
army of 6000 men was in a few days at her disposal. 

The Regent Murray met her with an- inferior force, 
and gained the victory, at Langside, near Glasgow. Mary, 
in a fishing boat, escaped to a place called Workington, 
about thirty miles from Carlisle, whence she sent a mes- 
senger to Elizabeth to say that she desired to place herself 
under the protection of the Queen of England. 

Elizabeth was in a strait. She determined to act on 
Cecil's advice, which was to bring Mary to trial. She was 
told that she must explain her husband's murder before 
the queen would receive her. 

Mary, in grief and consternation, expressed her readi- 
ness to vindicate herself. The queen had her kept at 
Bolton Hall, in Yorkshire, while the Bishop of Ross, with 
eight commissioners, met her own delegates at York to 
discuss the conduct of Mary. The conferences lasted some 
months, and nothing seems to have been clearly estabhshed. 
Elizabeth professed herself far from satisfied, and placed 
Mary under the keeping of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
had charge of her for sixteen years. The Roman Catholics 
were strong in her cause, and the Duke of Norfolk, then 
head of their party, proposed to her to effect her escape, 
and to place her on the throne of England, if she would 
consent to marry him. Mary gladly caught at the proposal, 
in the hope of liberty, if she could obtain a divorce from 
her marriage with Bothwell. The plan was, of course^ \>^<5>\» 
long in reaching the ears of ElizabeAi^o., sccA \xs\Tafe.^^i5w^ 
alienated odv good will she may Iniave QiQX.et\ai^xv<i^ \,Q^"as.<i^ 

\ 
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her. The Duke of Norfolk was committed to the Tower, 
but released on his promise to break off all correspondence 
with Mary. This promise he did not keep. He had en- 
trusted some money and a letter from the queen to the 
hands of a confidential servant, Banister, who was to carry 
them to Scotland to some of her supporters there. The 
duke's parcel was taken to Lord Burleigh by one into 
whose hands it had fallen, and who knew nothing of the 
plot. On the discovery of this second attempt, Norfolk was 
tried, condemned, and beheaded, in 1572. 

Of all these troubles and difliculties Mary was the 
cause. So incensed was the Parliament against her that 
they applied strongly to the queen for Mary's trial and 
execution. The queen might, had she entertained deter- 
mined ill-will against Mary, have now proceeded to ex- 
tremities against her. It is certainly to her credit that 
she refrained from so doing, and sent to the Commons to 
say that this expression of their feeling was enough, and 
that at present she wished no further interference in the 
matter of the Queen of Scots. 

Soon followed the terrible massacre (in 1572) of the 
Protestants of Paris, on St. Bartholomew's-day. The 
Admiral Coligny, with about 500 noblemen and 10,000 
other persons of inferior rank, were massacred on that day. 
The French king, Charles, felt that his name would become 
a byeword through Europe. He avowed that the 
Huguenots had conspired against his life and person, and 
that this business had been a measure of precaution and 
compulsion. He ordered Fenelon, his ambassador in 
England, to give this explanation to the queen. She ac- 
cepted the apology, and even allowed the negotiations of 
her marriage with the Duke of Alen9on, the king's brother, 
to be renewed. She had already entered into similar 
negotiations respecting the Duke of Anjou, which had 
been broken off. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew roused the indigna- 
tion of the English people. They vohmteered an army 
to invade France to show their resentment of it ; while 
Elizabeth soon discovered that, after all, the Huguenots 
were her most hopeful resource. TW^ ^e^ t«u^\^^ Vct 
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number and power, and the King of France died. The 
crown devolved on his brother, the Duke of Anjou, under 
the name of Henry III. 

The ajffairs of ^e Netherlands were as much disturbed 
as those of France. In 1572 Holland and Zealand deter- 
mined, if possible, to throw off the yoke of Spain and the 
terrible Duke of Alva. The exiled Prince of Orange 
headed the insurgents, and became the founder of the 
Dutch greatness. The Hollanders would have made Eliza- 
beth queen of their country, but she was afraid of Spain, 
But some years afterwards, finding that the Dutch seemed 
more and more able to take care of themselves, she pro- 
fessed herself their ally, in 1577. She stipulated to assist 
them with 5000 foot and 1000 horse, and to lend them 
100,000/., which they were to repay within the year. 

Philip of Spain, Elizabeth's rejected suitor, now more 
than ever aggrievedby her countenance of his rebellious sub- 
jects in Holland, set to work upon reprisals. He sent a body 
of troops into Ireland, under the professed sanction of the 
pope, to stir up a rebellion. When the English ambassador 
made complaints at the Spanish Court, he was answered 
by a plea which first brought a great name into history. 

Francis Drake, he said, an audacious seaman, had 
terribly molested the Spaniards in the New World. Two 
years before this, Drake had set sail, with Elizabeth's 
knowledge and sanction, with a little fleet of four ships 
and a pinnace, and 164 sailors. He passed the straits of 
Magellan into the Pacific, and having made some great 
prizes of the Spanish ships, tried to get home by some 
passage which he thought might be found north of the 
Isthmus of Panama. It is hardly necessary to say that he 
foxmd no such passage. He resolved to return west- 
wards, and came home by the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was a noble deed of naval survey, and Drake's name 
appeared as the first man who had sailed round the globe, 
for Magellan, whose ship had made the same voyage, died 
in the course of it. 

Elizabeth upheld Drake, and patronized him ^e.Y«RrMa!sk:^ ^ 
in spite of suggestions that he ought \Ai \3^ ^vi^ti ^>::<$ ^'^ *^^ 
Spaniards, She knighted him and ^n^ ^XT^^-^N^^Q*^^ "^^"^ 
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board the ship that had so gallantly borne him round the 
world. 

The Duke of Alen9on, now created Duke of Anjou, had 
not relinquished his hope of marrying Elizabeth. En- 
couraged by the queen's demeanour, he even came to 
England to see her, but weeks passed in negotiations. The 
queen could not summon resolution to marry, and the 
duke left the kingdom. 

The attention of the Government was dravm to the 
rumour of several conspiracies, with which the name of 
the Queen of Scots was always associated. A volun- 
tary association formed to defend the person of the 
sovereign, was recognised by Parliament. Jesuits and 
popish priests were ordered to leave the kingdom within 
forty days. The queen was empowered to appoint a 
Commission to try any who should imagine or set on foot 
a plot against the sovereign. Some emissaries from the 
seminary for priests at Douay, which had lately been 
founded, had busied themselves of late in England, and 
one Jesuit priest, named Campion, was executed. This 
instrument for carrying on the work of religious investi- 
gation with all the powers of the Inquisition short of the 
taking away of life, was called the Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

The Prince of Orange had been assassinated by the 
Catholic party, and the Hollanders made a second offer 
of the Netherlands to Elizabeth. She declined the 
crown, but accepted the Protectorate, and sent the Earl 
of Leicester at the head of the English troops. Finding 
that a rupture with Spain was inevitable, she sent Sir 
Francis Drake with twenty ships to attack the Spanish 
vessels and settlements. 

Sir Walter Raleigh had some time before planted a 
colony in Virginia, but it had been so unsuccessful, that 
the colonists were glad to return in Drake's ships. 

In Holland, Leicester only showed his incapacity. After 

slight advantages, he assaulted the town of Zutphen, 

but failed. It was here that the gallant and accomplished 

Sir Philip Sydney *died of hia wounds^ his last act 

wus to hand his own cup of Yra\«r \« «b «o\^et \3\si% 
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beside him. " This man's necessity," said he, " is greater 
than mine." 

Mary Queen of Scots had been transferred from the 
custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, to that of Sir Amiaa 
Paulet. Her deliverance if not her restoration, was the 
darling design of every Roman Catholic in the kingdom. 
A plot to assassinate the queen brought matters to a 
crisis. The most prominent name in the conspiracy was 
that of a yoimg gentleman, Anthony Babington. He 
was, however, a tool in the hands of the Romish priests, 
Savage and Ballard. Letters were conveyed . to the 
Scottish queen through an aperture in the wall of her 
prison by a brewer, who carried ale into the house. These, 
with her replies, through the treachery of another priest, 
Gilford, fell into the hands of Walsingham, the Secretary 
of State. Fourteen of the conspirators were arrested and 
executed, and Elizabeth resolved to bring Mary to trialibr 
her share in the plot. 

The trial was held at Fotheringay Castle under the 
special act which has been noticed. The queen 
appointed accordingly forty-seven Commissioners for 
the purpose. The evidence turned upon the letters, 
and Mary denied nothing but the charge of plotting the 
queen's assassination ; yet her letters and those of her 
secretary implied an approval of the plan ; and an 
attempt to fasten the charge of forgery upon Walsingham, 
though she afterwards withdrew it, served only to weaken 
her case. The Commissioners adjourned to the Star 
Chamber in London, and there signed sentence of death 
against the Queen of Scots. Henry H. of France, and 
James of Scotland, her son, interceded with Elizabeth to 
spare the life of one who was not really under her juris- 
diction, but in vain. The queen ordered the Secretary 
Davison to prepare the warrant of execution, yet the next 
day she seemed sorry to hear that it had passed the Great 
Seal. The Council urged him to hasten the matter, and 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent were commissioned 
to see the execution carried out. 

They arrived at Fotheringay •, "M-axy Tee-^vj^^ \kv^vt ^js^- 
nouncement with cheerfulness and siibTQASS^oTk.. 'Qcl'^^^^ 
encouragingly toher servants at s\ipi^eT \»Ymfe^«5^^'^^^^'^ 
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morning dressed herself in her richest lace and robes. She 
had plainly brought herself to feel that by resignation she 
might die the accepted death of a martyr. She was 
executed on a scaffold raised in the hall of the castle, the 
Dean of Peterborough reading a homily which Mary 
assured him was perfectly unnecessary, as she had made 
up her mind to die for the faith which she had always 
professed. She was waited on by two female servants, 
whom, by command and encouragement, she nobly sus- 
tained to do their duty in stripping her and tying the 
bandage over her eyes, the executioner assisting in the 
task, Mary herself smiling, and saying that she was little 
used to unrobing before so large a company, or being 
served by such valets. The head was severed from the 
body by two strokes of the axe, and when the headsman 
held it up streaming and convulsed, the dean said, " So 
perish all Queen Elizabeth's enemies," to which the Earl 
of Kent alone answered "Amen.'* (1587.) She met her end in 
the forty-fifth year of her age, and after nineteen years of 
confinement. 

Elizabeth affected extreme grief and resentment. 
She even had Davison tried by the Star Chamber, 
who sentenced him to imprisonment during the queen's 
pleasure, and to pay a fine of 10,000/., which reduced him 
to beggary. 

James, weakest of mortals, at first vented his rage against 
the queen and government of England, and banished 
the English envoy from his presence, but was reduced to 
acquiescence by the masterly treatment of Walsingham. 

The Spanish hostility was quickened by Drake's 
measures. He had destroyed more than 100 of the 
Spanish ships off Cadiz. Philip prepared to requite these 
aggressions upon England, and built ships of imcommon 
size, and called his fleet the Invincible Armada. At this 
time the navy of England consisted only of thirty-four 
ships and about 14,000 men ; whUe 400 tons constituted a 
large vessel. The merchants were called upon to iumish 
reinforcements of ships for this navy. 
Lord Howard of Effingham was the High Admiral, and 
under him served Drake, Hawkina, a,ii^^To\i\^et. 
Armies were raised for tlie defencfe oi \Xi^\3axA^ «ax^^^ 
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fleet was reviewed before it set sail by Elizabeth herself, 
at Tilbury, in Essex. 

The j^jmada, under the Duke of Medina Sidonia, left 
Lisbon in the May of 1588, was dispersed by storms, and 
compelled to run back to Corunna to refit. Again they 
set sail.* The Armada consisted of 130 ships, of which 
nearly 100 were galleons of the largest size, and it carried 
20,000 soldiers. The plan laid by Philip was, that the 
Armada should put in at Dunkirk, to take on board the 
Spanish troops serving in the Netherlands, and thence 
make for the mouth of the Thames, and land the forces 
which were to subjugate the whole of England. The 
plan adopted by Lord Effingham, was to cannonade the 
fleet from a distance, as it swept on under full sail toward 
Plymouth, and to wait the opportunity of attacking it 
separately. 

Another plan of the English was to come to close 
quarters with the Spaniards, whose guns on their lofty 
decks overshot the smaller ships of the English. 

The Spanish fleet was nearly a week in reaching Calais, 
while Dunkirk lay farther on ; and all this while the 
English hung on their rear, and attacked their vessels as 
opportunity offered. A flotilla of eight fire-ships threw 
them into terrible confusion, for they had already suffered 
in the Scheldt in this way, and the cry in their panic 
was, " The fire of Antwerp." The vessels thus vigo- 
rously attacked, were destroyed or captured, while the 
remnant made the best of their way northward. Off* the 
east and north coasts of Scotland they met with tempests, 
which shattered as many as had been destroyed by the 
squadron of Drake, and fifty-three only found their way 
home by the west coast of Ireland, across the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Elizabeth again took part in the affairs of France, 
which were at this time in a most disturbed state. 

Henry III., to disembarrass himself of the " league,** 
had caused its leaders, the Duke of Guise, and the car- 
dinal his brother, to be assassinated. He waa hisoaie^ 
murdered by Clement, a Dominican, friar. 

Henry, King of Navarre, next \ieir, »e\z^^ ^^ oxcrw^' 
but the Duke of Mayenne, brother \o O:\uafev ^^^'^ ^ 
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power of the league in full operation, and was abetted by 
the King of Spain, who even contemplated the annexation 
of France to his own dominions. Henry IV., in his dis- 
tress, appealed to Elizabeth, who sent him 22,000^., and a 
force of 4000 men under Lord Willoughby. A second 
reinforcement was commanded by the young Earl of Essex, 
who, on the death of Leicester, had succeeded him in the 
queen's favour. 

For these wars, as also for fitting out vessels against the 
Spanish cruisers in the New World, the queen sununoned a 
Parliament, and imperiously demanded supplies, which 
were granted with the utmost servility. Meanwhile, Henry 
of Navarre renounced the Protestant religion, and the league 
falling gradually to pieces, he made peace with Spain in 
1599. 

The fate of the Armada, and the spirit of naval adven- 
ture which prevailed, induced the queen to encourage all 
attacks on the power of Spain. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had been imprisoned for an intrigue with one of the 
maids of honour, on his release led an expedition at his 
own expense — first, to the island of St. Thomas, where he 
met with nothing to compensate his adventure, and after- 
wards to the coast of Jjruiana. He navigated the Orinoko 
to some distance from its mouth, but found none of the 
fabled riches of Eldorado, the land of gold, which had re- 
warded Cortez and Pizarro in Mexico and Peru. 

In 1596 a fleet was equipped at Plymouth, carrying 
7000 men, who were to be transported to Spain against 
Philip : the land forces were under the conmiand of the 
Earl of Essex; Lord Howard of Efiingham commanded 
the fleet. The impetuous valour of the former led to the 
taking of Cadiz. The admiral was made Earl of Notting- 
ham, his patent setting forth the taking of Cadiz, to the 
annoyance of Essex, who had credited himself with that 
piece of success. 

Another large fleet was next year placed under the sole 

command of Essex, to meet an attack which it was reported 

that Philip intended to make on Ireland. He contrived 

only to take three of the slowest of the Spanish vessels, 

&Dd was compelled by tempests to Te\.\]LTTi\io\afe. 

jB/sfifejc was now rising to supxemeTj^o^eT, ^^x^^\r£V^^sgf^ 
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who never liked him, died. His manner at court, in turn- 
ing his back upon the queen, led to a temporary quarrel 
between them. Elizabeth boxed his ears, whereupon the 
earl laid his hand upon his sword, and declared that he 
would not have brooked such treatment even from her 
father, Henry VHI., and left the court. But he soon re- 
appeared, and the passing difference seemed to have made 
no alteration in the queen's regard. 

Soon after Burleigh's death the news reached England 
of the death of Philip II., who died at an advanced age 
in his capital of Madrid. 

The only remaining transactions of importance belong- 
ing to this reign are the affairs of an insurrection in 
Ireland, which are closely connected with the fall of the 
queen's favourite young minister, the Earl of Essex. 

Hugh O'Neale, nephew to the Shan O'Neale, had been 
made Earl of Tyrone by the queen, and having murdered 
his cousin, set up a claim of chief authority in the island, 
and went so far as to contemplate its dismemberment from 
the English crown, encouraged by the scanty force of one 
or two thousand men which the queen kept quartered in 
the island, and by assistance of forces and ammunition sent 
to him from Spain. He defeated the opposition of the 
English commanders, and the council recommended Eliza- 
beth to send over Essex as Lord Lieutenant, with an army 
of 18,000 men. Nothing could be more disastrous than 
the fate of this expedition. Fatigue and sickness reduced 
his forces to 4000, and he was compelled to make peace 
with Tyrone. 

The queen was inexpressibly grieved and disappointed 
at the failure of this expensive expedition, but commanded 
Essex to remain in Ireland. Fearing the consequences of 
remaining at a distance, he broke through the royal com- . 
mand, and appeared, weary, and with soiled apparel, in the 
queen's private chamber. She received him on that occa- 
sion graciously ; but when he appeared afterwards in the 
council her manner was altogether changed. She ordered 
him to be examined by the council, and committed hitcL ts^ 
the custody of the lord keeper. He feWTL^,\i\3L\»V\.^^^^xv- 
lainuated to the queen that this waa ouly Y^ei^fcucfe. \xi. w^^ 
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hour of his kmnilijiticii there were not wmting some to 
insti^mte the queen to his rain. 

£a£«^3:, like all ^Touiitcsy had his enemies. Sir Walter 
Riileigh was his earl j riral. Sir Robert Cecil, the younger 
son ot Lord Burieigh, who was now Secretary of State, 
and afcerwards became Earl of Salisbury, did his best to 
ruin him. Bacon, who afterwards distinguished himself 
BO bighlj as a philosopher, pleaded against him, though he 
had alwa\-s belriended Bacon, had used his interest for his 
advancement, and had once made him a Taluable present of 
land. 

Elizabeth gave signs of permanent disfavour against him. 
She refused to renew a monopoly of sweet wines which he 
had enjoyed, n: marking that ^^an ungovernable beast 
must be stinted in his provender." Essex, in his turn, 
spoke of the queen on every occasion with marked dis- 
courtesy. 

From expressions he went on to acts of disloyalty. He 
convened a council for the purpose of compelling the 
queen to call a Parliament, and settle the government of 
&e country on a better footing. But tumults in the streets 
of London were the sole result of these projects. Yet 
enough had transpired to show the mind of Esssex, and 
he was carried to the Tower, and with the Earl of South- 
ampton was tried and condemned by the peers. Elizabeth 
could hardly bring herself to sanction the carrying out of 
the sentence. She signed the warrant of execution, then 
cancelled it, and again ordered it to be carried out. 

IJe might still have l)een spared if a ring given to him 
by tlie queen in a moment oi' tenderness, to be sent to her 
when any danger hung over him, had come to her hand. 
It came not, and the earl was beheaded in the Tower at the 
age of thirty-four. Some two years later the Countess of 
Nottingham was dying, and eiitreated the queen to visit her. 
She wiid that the ring had been entrusted to her to convey 
to Elizabeth, but that, influenced by her husband, who, since 
their joint command in the expedition against Spain, had 
been the deadly enemy of Essex, she had forborne to 
brin/f it. Rage and grief seized the queen, and it is said 
thai Jn her violence she shook the d^ixv^^oxmXfi&amWi \^^ 
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From this time Elizabeth began to sink rapidly, and 
having, either by a sign of the hand in answer to questions, 
or in distinct articulation (for there are two accounts), 
named the King of Scots as her successor, she died tran* 
quilly in the seventieth year of her age. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Elizabeth's parentage. Welcome by the people. Philip's offer of 
marriage. Elizabeth's policy and miniHters. Alteration of ritual. 
Origin of Court of High Commission. Degradation of the bishops. 
Besignation of a few of the clergy. Parliament's suggestion of mar- 
riage. Queen's reply. Mary Queen of Scots. E.izabeth s jealousy. 
IVeaty with France and Scotland. EstabliHhment of Presbyterian 
government in the Church of Scotland. Catherine de MecUcis com- 
pels Mary to leave France. Progress of the Reformation in France. 
Elizabeth's operations in France. Their failure. Marriage of Mary 
to Lord Darnley. David Bizzio. Mysterious death of Daruley. 
Bothwell. Insurrection. Mary abdicates her kingdom. Battle of 
Langside. Adventures of Mary. Seeks Elizabeth's protection. 
Elizabeth's suspicion and alienation from Mary. Execution of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Parliament suggests to the queen Mary's trial 
and execution. Massacre of St. Bariholomew's day. Affairs of 
Holland. Philip of Spain attacks Ireland. Sir Francis Drake. 
Project of queen's marriage with the Duke of Alenjon. Rumours of 
plots on behalf of Mary. Court of Ecclesiastical Commission. Pro- 
tectorate of Holland. Sir Walter Raleigh. Earl of Leicester and 
Sir Philip SydLcy in Holland. Babington's conspiracy. Sentence 
of death against Mary. Conduct of Elizabeth and Mary< Execution 
of Mary. Quarrels with Spain. The Invincible Armada. Afifairs 
of France. American expedii ion. Spanish war. Irish insurrection. 
Fate of Earl of Essex. Death of the Queen. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
HOUSE OF STUART, a.d. 1603— a.d. 1688. 

JAMES I. A.D. 1603 A.D. 1625. 

James I. of England and Sixth of Scotland, was the only 
son of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, and Mary Queen of 
Scots. He was born^ in Edinburgh Castle ixi 1.^^^.^ 
crowned at Westminster in 1603, and Te\^"&d \.'7<«oJg^-V^^ 
years. 
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By hereditary right the next in succession to the throne 
were the descendants of Margaret of Scotland, the eldest 
sister of Henry VIII. ; but the statute of the thirty-fifth 
year of that king's reign had empowered Mm to dispose 
of the crown by will ; and in this will, which was an 
amendment upon a former one, he passed over the line of 
Margaret's descendants. 

James married Anne, daughter of Frederic 11., Eling of 
Denmark. 

His children were Henry, who died at eighteen. 
Charles, who afterwards succeeded to the throne as 
Charles I., and Elizabeth, married to Frederic, Elector 
Palatine of Bavaria, who afterwards became king of 
Bohemia. From her descendants through her youngest 
daughter, Sophia, who married the Elector of Hanover, 
came the line on whom the Protestant succession was 
settled in 1700. 

The reign of James was singularly free from wars, the 
only war recorded in connexion with it, being one be- 
tween the king's son-in-law, the Elector, and Ferdinand 11., 
Emperor of Germany, in which the English king sent him 
some assistance, but with no successful result. In James 
were legally united the Crowns of Scotland and England. 
He styled himself King of Great Britain. 

Soon after his accession a conspiracy was formed in 
favour of Lady Arabella Stuart, ,the king's cousin. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, accused of having shared in this con- 
spiracy, was for thirteen years imprisoned in the Tower, 
where he wrote a work called the History of the World. 
Lord Grey and Lord Cobham, who were also implicated 
in the charge, were pardoned after laying their heads upon 
the block. 

James at his accession was thirty-six years old, and the 
people were ready to welcome the event with rejoicing ; 
but his retiring, ungainly, and pedantic ways, as well as a 
certain crotchetiness of temper, told against him from the 
first. He had written a book, which he intended for a 
present for the use of his son, to which he gave the Greek 
name of Basilikon Doron, or tK^ Royal Gift. He also 
wrote essaya on Demonology, ^ia ^^AX^x^t^ ^:a^^\Q3SL 
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tlie British Solomon. The Duke de Sully pronounced 
him the most learned fool in Christendom. He distributed 
knighthood to a lavish extent, and gave away a great num*- 
ber of the inferior state appointments to his Scotch fol- 
lowers, whom he had lured as a hungry race southward 
to what he called " the land of promise." But the higher 
offices he with some wisdom allowed the English to re- 
tain. Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, he treated as 
his especial vizier in the affairs of state. 

In 1604 the king summoned an ecclesiastical conference 
at Hampton Court, of which the object was to reconcile 
the Church and the Puritans. A few alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer were effected, and the conference 
separated. Little or no practical good was done, but the 
king had shown off his learning. 

Upon the meeting of the Commons they granted the 
king tonnage and poundage — a. tax which was the origin 
of our Custom-house duties, — ^but they refused him a sup- 
ply. Whereupon the king, standing upon his dignity, 
refused the supply which had never been offered. When 
he prorogued the Parliament, he expressed himself in such 
terms of dissatisfaction as to exhibit that extreme notion 
of the royal prerogative which was the besetting weakness 
of the house of Stuart. The evil took root now, to bear 
bitter fruit in succeeding years. The three years from 
1607 to 1610 were occupied in the translation of the 
present authorized English Bible by forty-eight learned 
divines. It was printed in Roman type, as distinguished 
from the Old English or German introduced by Caxton. 

As a means of raising money James created the rank 
and title of baronet, as intermediate between the commons 
and the nobility. The fees for the patent amounted to 
rather more than 1000/. 

In the same year with the Hampton Court conference 
a peace with Spain was concluded, and signed by the 
Spanish ministers in London. 

In the spring of 1604 was hatched the Gunpowder Plot. 
James turned out a steadier Protestant than ^MorccifeVa^ 
anticipated. The Eoman Catho^ca 'wetft ^«K^^ckciX»^^% 
and ^om diaappointment they "weat on \.o NCXJaXitfsa^ «»^ 
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from that to an extraordinary scheme of retaliation. The 
scheme was broached by Robert Catesby, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman. Two months before the sitting of Parliament 
the conspirators, in the name of Sir Henry Percy, one of 
their number, hired a house which adjoined the Parliament 
buildings. Their first project was to dig through the walls 
of this house at the foundation and find their way to a 
central spot under the Parliament house. Having done 
so, they were surprised to come upon a vault in which a 
large quantity of coals had been stored. But on hearing 
that the vault was to be let and the coals to be sold, they 
became tenants of the one and purchasers of the other. 
Into this vault they conveyed thirty-six barrels of gun- 
powder, which had been brought from Holland, and cover- 
ing them over with coals and faggots, disarmed suspicion 
by leaving the vault unclosed. The king, queen, and 
Prince Henry, their eldest son, were expected to attend 
the Parliament. Their second son, Charles, afterwards 
Charles I., was to be seized elsewhere, and assassinated by 
Sir Henry Percy, while Sir Everard Digby was to seize 
the Princess Elizabeth, who was at the time staying at 
Lord Harrington's house in Warwickshire, and to pro- 
claim her queen. The time for action now approached, 
and the secret shared by twenty persons had been kept for 
a year and a half. The scheme was rendered abortive by 
Percy himself, who, anxious to save the life of his friend, 
Lord Mounteagle, also a Roman Catholic, wrote him an 
anonymous letter, in which he sought earnestly to dis- 
suade him from attending that parliament, which was to 
" receive," he said, " a terrible blow, and yet not see who 
hurt it." Not comprehending the purport of this enigma- 
tical communication, he carried it to James's friend, Cecil, 
Lord Salisbuiy, who, in his turn, took it to the king in 
council. James was the first to put the true interpretation 
upon it. The Earl of Suffolk, as Lord Chamberlain, was 
ordered to make the requisite inspection, which he purposely 
postponed to the nifyht before the appointed meeting of 
Parliament, and Guy Fawkes, in cloak, muffler, and lantern, 
with matches and combustibles, was seized in the vaults 
He was sent to the Tower, and deci\a.xftd\)aaxi»xsxft»<2S.^f^ 
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other conspirators, but not till he was threatened with the 
rack in case of his refusal to do so. , The conspirators, to 
the number of eighty persons, on hearing of Fawkes' arrest, 
fled into Warwickshire, where they resolved to make a 
stand. By a curious coincidence, a spark fell among some 
of their gunpowder, blowing up a part of their house, 
and wounding some so severely that the rest surrendered. 
Several were killed in resistance, others taken alive; of 
these, the majority were executed. So ended the famous 
• Gunpowder Plot. 

In 1610 the king came again into collision with his 
Parliament. Lord Salisbury declared the royal wants 
first to the peers, then to a committee of the lower house. 
The Commons voted a sum of somewhat less than 100,000Z., 
which was by no means sufficient. The king proceeded to 
raise the Customs rates ; but the Commons grew more re- 
sistant. They were bent on abolishing royal impositions. 
They went so far as to offer the king a settled revenue, and 
he seemed willing to come to an agreement ; but diffi- 
culties, of which we have no account, interposed to delay 
the settlement of so weighty a plan, and the Parliament, 
which had sat nearly seven years, came to a close leaving 
the matter undetermined. 

The murder of Henry FV. of France by the assassin 
Kavaillac, which occurred at this time, set the minds of 
the English people more than ever against the Roman 
Catholics, and induced them to put into stringent force 
the laws formerly enacted against them. 

About this time James brought to a close his flans for 
improving the condition of the Irish, a matter in which he 
showed more practical wisdom, perhaps, than in any other 
of hi« reign. A company was established in London for 
colonizing Ulster, which was forfeited by rebellion to 
the crown. It was as a fund for the protection of 
these colonies that James created the baronetcies to 
which we have before referred. Hence the bloody hand, 
the cognizance of Ulster, which all baronets wear upon 
their coats of arms. 

Mention has been made of Henxy Ytycv^.^ <^^ ^ ^«^\o. 
connexion with the Gunpowder Plot. 'Sa ^a^> ^ ^ciss^Qo* 
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of remarkable promise, to the great grief of the natioiiy In 
his eighteenth year. Soon afterwards took place the 
marriage, not a felicitous one, of the Princess Elizabeth to 
the Elector Palatine of Bavaria. 

During the greater part of his life, James permitted 
himself to be influenced by weak and unworthy &yourites. 
The first of these was Robert Carr, who arrived in Lon> 
don, as a youth of twenty years of age, from Scotland, 
with letters of introduction to Lord Hay, by whom he 
was brought to the king's notice at a tournament. The 
king was much struck with his handsome &oe and figure 
and refined address (besides which the youth had nothing 
to recommend him), taught him Latin grammar, and took 
him into his confidence. Carr met with a judicious 
friend and adviser in Sir Thomas Overbury, but an event 
occurred which ruined both. The king had made Carr 
Viscount Rochester, and placed him altogether in the posi- 
tion formerly occupied by Lord Salisbury. Rochester 
entertained an illicit passion for the wife of the Earl of 
Essex, who had been restored to the forfeited honours of 
his father. Overbury strongly opposed it, and to get him 
out of the way, the favourite induced the king to appoint 
him ambassador to the Court of Russia. Overbury de- 
clined the appointment, and for so doing was committed 
to the Tower. A divorce meanwhile was procured by 
the countess, her husband consenting, and Rochester was 
made Earl of Somerset. But jealousy against Overbury 
rankled in her breast, and her husband, with her uncle, 
the Earl of Northampton, were persuaded to compass his 
death by poison. But from that moment all enjoyment 
of life, all gaiety of manner, even good looks, fled, and 
left the handsome minion a prey to settled dejection. He 
soon lost all charms for the king, and the courtiers 
brought forward a new candidate for the royal indulgence. 

George Villiers, a youth of one-and-twenty, who had 
just returned from travel, possessed similar recommenda- 
tions. He was placed in full view of the king at a 
comedy. The bait was taken, and soon Villiers was made 
the king's cupbearer. The court was divided between 
tie two /hvouriteSf but SomerseVB gvult -waa ^^\fcQi\fc^^\Rk\^% 
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utter ruin. The apothecary who had made up the 
poisons had gone to Flanders, where he talked so much 
about it that it reached the ears of the Flemish envoy, who 
reported it to Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State; 
He informed the king, and Sir Edward Coke was employed 
to unravel the mystery. All the accomplices of Sir 
Thomas Overbury's murder were brought to trial and 
executed; but Somerset and the countess received the 
king's pardon. They were for some years imprisoned, 
then released with a pension, and died after a life of in- 
famy and mutual hatred. 

The course of Villiers was now open, and his rise 
rapid. He became Viscount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord High Admiral of England, 
with other inferior honours. 

The name of Sir Walter Raleigh, which belongs to this 
and the preceding reign, is one of the highest interest, not 
only on account of the chivalrous and accomplished cha- 
racter of the man himself, but also from the fact that with it 
is connected the first attempt at colonization on the part 
of England. The people had forgotten him as the bitter 
enemy of their favourite, the Earl of Essex, and thought of 
him now only as a genius, a man of naval and military 
enterprise, and a man of learning, yet languishing out his 
life in prison. To help on this feeling in his favour, 
he spread the report of a gold mine which he had 
discovered in Guiana, and which needed nothing but a 
visit to enrich the adventurers and the nation. James 
granted him his liberty, but not pardon, with authority 
over a band of adventurers who were ready to join him in 
his expedition. He went out, but was resisted by the 
Spaniards, who shot Raleigh's son and Keymis, who had 
endeavoured to penetrate to the mine. The Spanish am- 
bassador Gondemar complained to the king, and James, 
to gratify the Spaniards, ordered Raleigh's execution, not 
for any present offence, but for the old charge of treason. 

We have said that the execution of Raleigh was conceded 
to the Spaniards from a desire of gratifying that ^^-cs^^ 
on the part of the king. One gro\m^ oi \)kv& ^^^">^^ -sR-a^ 
James's wish that his son Pxiace CJ\i^\ei^ ^^-vj^^ ^asaox^ 
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into one of the royal families of Europe. The Spanish 
ambassador had proposed the second daughter of his so- 
vereign, giving hopes of an immense fortune with the 
bride. But the negotiations with Spain were so protracted 
that five years saw nothing determined. Villiers proposed 
that the pnnce and himself should travel together, like 
knights-errant, or a knight and his squire, and among 
other romantic adventures should take a peep at the 
Spanish princess. The old king, influenced by his favourite, 
gave his sanction to this wild scheme. However, the 
match was broken off for reasons unknown — ^perhaps the 
knight thought too little of the iair lady, and Charles 
afterwards married Henrietta Maria, the daughter of 
Henry IV. of France. 

The king's son-in-law the Elector gave him far more 
trouble. Frederic rebelled against the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. He was defeated by the Austrians in the 
battle of Prague, and was driven with his family to take 
refuge in Holland. In vain at first did the Elector apply 
to James for aid ; James was too eager to retain the good- 
will of Spain, to join against Austria 6n the Protestant 
side, in what was really a war for the Protestant or 
Catholic ascendancy. However, James relaxed after a 
while, and declared war against Spain arid Austria. Six 
thousand men were sent to Holland to assist Prince 
Maurice, to which Count Mansfeldt added 12,000 more, 
while the French Court promised its aid. But the 
English army found no preparations for their landing 
either at Calais or in Holland, to which they afterwards 
repaired, so that half died of sickness, and the other half 
returned home without even landing on the Continent of 
Europe. 

Soon afterwards, James died of tertian ague at his 
Palace at Theobalds, in Hertfordshire. He died warmly 
exhorting his son Charles to persevere in the Protestant 
religion. 

The light of his age was England's Chancellor in the 
reign of James I., Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, the 
author of the "Novum Organum,*' the inaugurator of 
inductive science. The great "p\nio6o^\iet 'waia ^eossoct^^ 
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for receiving bribes by the Parliament, and fined 40,000/. 
He was committed to the Tower, but shortly released, and 
received a pension of 1800Z. a year. 

MAIN POINTS. 

James's title to the crown. His marriage and children. Cha- 
racter of his reign. Union of EiiL'land and Scotland. Conspiracy 
for Lady Arabella Stuart by Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Grty, ana 
LordCobham. Character of James. Conference at Hampton Court. 
Beginning of differences between the king and the Parliament. 
Translation of Bible. Origin of baronets. Gunpowder plot. 
Another collision of king and Parliament. Effect on England of 
assassination of Henry 1 V. James's Irish plans. King's favourites. 
Rochester. Murder of Sir Thomas Overbnry. Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. Fate of Sir Waller Raleigh. James's policy in 
retgard to Spain. Battle of Prague. Death of king. Bacon. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

CHARLES I. A.D. 1625— A.D. 1649. 

Soon after his accession, Cliarles,who was now in his twenty- 
fifth year, married Henrietta Maria, daughter of the 
French king, Henry IV. He had espoused her in Paris 
through Buckingham, who acted as his proxy. 

He had inherited a war with Spain, and seemed to have 
a right to expect that the Commons would grant him 
liberal supplies for its prosecution. But it contained men 
of peculiar talent and resolution of purpose, whose fixed 
policy it was to curb what they felt to be the uncon- 
stitutional exercise of the royal prerogative. 

For the defence of Ireland and for the Spanish war, he 
required upwards of a million a year. The Commons, 
though he used entreaty with them, would grant no more 
than 140,000/. Charles accordingly levied a tax on his 
own authority by issuing privy seals, and with the pro- 
ceeds he was enabled to equip a fleet of eighty vessels 
and an army of 10,000 men, which he placed under 
the command of Sir William Cecil, nov^ cx^a.\fe^NNaR.^"^^iaa^ 
Wimbledon. 
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Cecil undertook an expedition against Cadiz and £uled. 
Charles, who might have dropped what was, after all, no 
formally declared war, was urged by Buckingham to 
persist. The Commons grudged the money, and Buck- 
ingham became more and more unpopular. 

The Earl of Bristol had ofEended Charles's friend 
Buckingham in the affair of the Spanish marriage, and 
Charles had ordered that no writ of siunmons to attend the 
next Parliament should be sent to the earl. He accord- 
ingly entreated the intervention of the House of Peers with 
the king. His writ was sent, but an order from the king 
accompanied it, that he should not attend. Again the 
peer appealed to the House of Peers, and the royal 
prohibition was withdrawn, and Lord Bristol took his 
seat. But Charles ordered the Attorney-General to lodge 
against him an accusation of high treason. The earl 
retorted by bringing the same charge against Buckingham. 
In this he had the cordial co-operation of the Commons, 
who drew up several articles against the duke of neglecting 
the guardianship of the coasts of the kingdom, of grasping 
at the union of public offices in his own person, of lending 
ships to France to serve against the Huguenots, of selling 
offices and dignities of State, of procuring large grants and 
houses for himself and his friends from the Crown, and of 
giving the late king physic on his own responsibility. 
Bristol replied to the charges brought against him. To 
his impeachments Buckingham made no answer. 

Charles had failed in his efforts to procure a parlia- 
mentary grant. He determined to try again the force of 
the prerogative. A Commission was granted for the 
strangest possible purpose, that of compounding with the 
Roman Catholics for simis of money, instead of the penal 
statutes against them. 

The king asked contributions from the nobility, and a 
loan of 100,000Z. from the City of London. 

Each of the maritime towns was also rated at a certain 

number of ships, to be maintained by its district. A 

general loan was levied by the king's council upon all 

0ubject8f and a Commission appointed to raiae it. It was 

a point on which tfie nation waa 6d.vided.. ^am^ \?^x^ icvx 
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resisting the loan to the uttermost ; others preached the 
doctrine of passive obedience to the king's behests. The 
recusants were imprisoned. 

The king seemed most incompetent to undertake a 
war; yet to the surprise of all, he now declared war 
against France, the origin of which is commonly said to 
have been a quarrel between Buckingham, and the French 
Minister, Cardinal Richelieu. But personal quarrels are 
often indications of more wide-spread differences. France was 
disgusted at the non-ftdfilment of the articles of Charles's 
marriage treaty, England at not receiving assistance 
from the French in the German war. Buckingham had 
persuaded Charles to dismiss the French attendants of 
the queen, and instfgated the English vessels of war 
to capture French cruisers. Together the king and 
Buckingham resolved upon a military expedition against 
France, with a fleet of nearly 100 ships, and an army of 
7000 men. 

The Cardinal was at the time besieging Rochelle, a 
stronghold of the Huguenots on the Bay of Biscay. Foiled 
in his attempts on the land side, he had built a mole half a 
mile long across the mouth of the harbour. Buckingham 
tried in vain to relieve the besieged ; he returned, having 
lost almost half his men. 

At Portsmouth he was preparing to sail with a second 
squadron, when he was stabbed by Felton, a naval officer 
whom he had dismissed from the service, Rochelle sur- 
rendered to Richelieu in 1628. 

In the same year Charles called his third Parliament. 

Before granting any more money, the Commons drew 
up the famous Petition of Rights. The articles of the 
petition required the king to levy no imposts without 
consent of Parliament, to detain no one in prison without 
trial, and to billet no soldiers in private houses. An 
assent was wrung from the king, and the Commons 
rejoicing in this, which was regarded as the second great 
charter of English liberty, gave him five subsidies, which 
amounted to nearly 400,000/. 

The king set little store by Tnia y^otkvs^. ^W^% «sJ^^J^ 
on which the king and like CiOiMsasyaa ^'aaaa '^^ 
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a final i»sne, was that of '' tonnage and poundage/* 
as it was called. The king maintained that it was 
a life grant. The Commons that in spite of seeming 
precedents to the contrary, in former reigns it was only 
a grant pro tempore. As the king proceeded to levy it 
on his prerogative, the Commons required that he should 
desist. 

Into this quarrel between the king and Commons on 
the tonnage and poundage, was imported by the zeal or 
restlessness of the Commons, who now felt their own 
power, and were resolved more and more to exercise it, 
questions about the management of reUgion. Those who 
promoted the changes of the latter kind were called 
Puritans, from their avowed aim at purer systems of 
politics, ceremonies, and doctrines; so that hand in hand 
with the question of royal prerogative, and tonnage and 
poundage, went that of Arminianism and Calvinism, or 
free will and predestination. On one occasion, when 
the Commons had met to prepare a remonstrance, the 
Usher of the Lords broke open the doors, took nine 
members, and sent them to prison by order of the king. 

For eleven years no Parliament was called, Charles 
was at this time in the hands of two leading ministers, 
who instigated in'' every way the action of the king, inde- 
pendent of Parliament. These were Xhomas Weritworth, 
Earl of Strafford, and Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It is remarkable that Strafford had been at one time a 
popular leader, and was among those who had foj;ced the 
king to sign the Petition of Rights. Many others of the 
same side came over to the king ; in short, it seemed to be 
the policy of Charles now to gain over such men to his 
own side ; and as converts are always zealous, he soon 
found himself surrounded by a set of men who had made 
np their minds to do, dare, and suffer all in favour of royal 
prerogative. 

Laud hated the Puritans, and longed for the restoration 

of the ceremonies and pretensions of the Church to the 

highest pitch which they had reached in mediaeval times. 

Under these advisers three tribunals were in active opera- 

tion : the Star Chamber, wlaicbi p\mia\i^^ x^«veX»si^^ \a 
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the king's orders with fine, imprisonment, and mutilation ; 
the High Commission Court, which was the instrument of 
Laud's ecclesiastical rule ; and a Council, of which Went- 
worth was president, and which seemed to combine the 
powers of the Star Chamber and Court of High Com- 
mission, to be exercised over the northern counties of 
England. 

Of all the unconstitutional taxes levied by the king, 
ship-money was the most notoriously arbitrary. 

The tax upon the seaports for the defence of the coast 
was as old as the Danish invasions. In 1634 Chief 
Justice Finch and the Attorney-General, Noy, proposed 
to revive this tax. Many were the objections to it. In 
the minds of these lawyers it stood out as a naked right, 
but the people put their own comments upon it, which 
deprived it of all practical force or obligation. It was a 
war-tax, yet the present was a condition of profoimd peace. 
It was laid not only upon the maritime districts, as of old, 
but on the inland counties. The money was to be applied 
not to a fleet, but to a standing army ; and lastly, it was 
collected by the sole authority of the king. , 

As a sample of the proceedings of the Star Chamber 
may be mentioned the case of Prynne. Prynne was a 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, who wrote a book, to which he 
gave the unwieldy title of Histrio-Mastix, by which he 
meant to convey that he disapproved of plays, and chastised 
actors with his book. It was directed against festivities 
and games in general. As both the king and queen in- 
dulged in such recreations, Prynne was indicted by the 
Star Chamber for libel. He was disbarred, put into the 
pillory at Westminster, where he lost one ear, and 
at Cheapside he parted with the other; he was fined 
5000/., and imprisoned for life. By way of mortifjdng 
the Puritans, Charles allowed sports and recreations on 
Sunday to those who attended divine service, and had his 
edict to that effect read in the churches. 

For three years no resistance was shown to the raising 
of ship-money. At the end of that period John Hampden^ 
a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, lesoV^i^^ Vi \rcvG% *^^ 
matter to an issue, by refudng to i^^ \Itife XasL <2ki \r«<sc^ 
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shillings on l^s estate. The case was argued in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber before all the judges. Only three 
decided for Hampden, and that not on general grounds, 
but technical points, peculiar to the present case. 

These arbitrary proceedings led to an emigration of 
many Englishmen who valued civil and religious freedom 
to the colony of New England. Hampden, Prynne, and 
Cromwell were among the leading men who meditated a 
departure from England, but they were detained by order 
of the government. 

The discontent of England was fomented by the pro- 
ceedings in Scotland. During the king^s visit to that 
country in 1633 he appointed thirteen bishops. Four 
years later he commanded a liturgy to be used in the 
churches of Edinburgh. In the cathedral of St. Giles, 
when the dean rose to read the liturgy, a woman named 
Jenny Geddes signalized herself by throwing a stool at his 
head, and when the bishop mounted the pulpit to address 
the people, such an outcry arose as compelled the discon- 
tinuance of the service. 

An order from Charles proclaimed the enforcement of 
the new liturgy, if necessary, by armed interference ; but 
in two months the Covenant was formed for the resistance 
of all such popish revivals, as they were^ considered. A 
general assembly, held at Glasgow, excommunicated the 
bishops, and abolished prelacy in Scotland : and the pres- 
byterian character of the Scotch church was more firmly 
than ever established. 

The difficulties in Scotland were aggravated by France. 
Annoyed by Charles's opposition to his designs in,Flanders, 
Cardinal Richelieu secretly supplied the Covenanters with 
money and ammunition. The Earl of Argyle took upon 
himself the leadership of the Covenant, and the Covenanters 
resolved on defending the country against the king. 

Charles raised a large fleet and army, and led it in 
person as far as Berwick, where a treaty was made to 
compose all difficulties ; the king's authority being recog- 
nised in Scotland, and he withdrawing his forces without 
delay. The king also consented to the abolition of church 
canons, the liturgy, and the bishops m \)aaX Q,o\x:atac^. 
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But the Scotch Parliament advanced their pretensions, 
and Charles was again compelled to think of war; for 
which the Covenanters were much better prepared than the 
king, who had even disbanded his army. 

In 1640, after nearly twelve years of suspension and 
unconstitutional efforts on the part of the king, a Parliament 
was again called. They would not make any supply or 
listen to the king's complaints against his Scottish subjects 
till they had stated their own grievances. The Commons . 
were full of complaints against the public and personal 
measures of the king, and would grant nothing. The 
king, in utter embarrassment, dissolved the Parliament. 
The people were incensed. A mob attacked the palace of 
Laud, at Lambeth, and another broke into St. PauPs, 
where the High Commission sat, with violent cries of " No 
Bishops ; no High Commission." 

After a while the king, by expedients of his own, had 
raised, though with great difficulty, money enough to send 
an army northward. The Covenanters advanced into 
England, declaring that they desired no more than an in- 
terview with the king, at whose feet they would lay their 
petition. Being stopped by Conway and the king's forces 
they crossed the Tyne at Newburn, and seized Newcastle. 
The king advanced to meet them at York, where they re- 
peated their former expressions of loyalty and submission, 
-and commissioners were appointed to meet at Ripon — 
sixteen on the royal side, and eleven on that of the Cove- 
nanters. Charles had also summoned a Council of Peers at 
York. The army of Charles was in no condition to cope 
with the Scotch, and foreseeing that his peers intended 
formally to advise him to call a Parliament, the king fore- 
stalled them by inlorming them that he had already re- 
solved to do so. The Scots were to receive a weekly 
subsidy of 5600/., and the question of the treaty was to 
be debated in London. 

In 1640 the new Parliament — ^the last of the reign — 
met, to which subsequent history gave the name of the 
Long Parliament. They chose Lenthal for their s^e^ket^.^ 
in opposition to Gardiner, the km^& TioTKVTi^^. ^^^^nx. 
Brst act was to impeach Strafford, aad Y^tcl N^^aa* ^^.^^se^Jw^i^ 
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to carry the impeachment to the Lords. The majority of 
the House accompanied him, and on this general charge 
Strafford was ordered into custody. 

After a short deliberation Laud, also, was similarly im- 
peached for high treason. Laud and Strafford were sent 
to the Tower. All persons who privately or officially had 
been implicated in carrying out the king's edicts were now 
designated by the term delinquents. 

The Commons seemed to have acquired, with great 
sagacity and resoluteness, great unanimity ; and the names 
of Pym, Hampden, St. John, HoUis, Vane, Digby, Capel, 
Palmer, Hyde, and Falkland, appear as men who, by courage 
or ambition, by tact and calmness, by ardour and enthusiasm, 
by moderation and forbearance, according to the differences • 
of individual temperament, nevertheless worked out the 
common purpose, each in his place, and to the best of his 
ability. The debates in the House were published, having 
been formerly suppressed by Laud. Prynne, with two 
other Puritans, Bastwick and. Burton, being released from 
confinement in the Channel Islands, returned to England, 
where they were welcomed, and received handsome dona- 
tions as proofs of public sympathy. 

The Scotch and English armies absorbed 80,000Z. a 
month ; a sum far greater than any that had been formerly 
demanded of the people. The Commons did not grudge 
it, for their only hope was in the continuance of the Par- 
liament, and if once the king were out of debt the Parlia- 
ment would be dissolved. 

The Puritans were growing more and more bitter 
against the Church. They brought in a bill for in- 
capacitating clergymen for civil offices and ejecting the 
bishops from the House of Lords. They issued orders for 
the removal of images, crosses, altars, crucifixes ; and it 
was now that the crosses at Cheapside and Charing Cross 
were removed by Sir Eobert Harley. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the cases of scandalous ministers, 
which was made an inquisition into almost anjrthing con- 
nected with the persons and appointments of the clergy. 

The next effort of the Commons was in itself just and 
necessary. They aimed at secuxmg svx^Q^eaJOL-^ ix^o^'Kox. 
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Parliaments. The statute of Edward III., which had pro- 
vided that they should be held at least once in every year, 
had fallen into abeyance. The present efforts were di- 
rected to convening it at least once in three years. The 
chancellor was to issue writs by the 3rd of September in 
every third year ; failing this, the peers, and on their fail- 
ing, the sheriffs, should assemble the voters ; and lastly, 
the voters, if not summoned, should meet for themselves : 
nor could the Parliament, which had once met, be ad- 
journed, prorogued, or dissolved imder fifty days. Such 
a. plan as this was an immense stride in the direction of 
popular rights and just administration of law. 

Strafford's case was investigated by a joint committee of 
the Lords and Commons in Westminster Hall. The king 
and queen attended throughout the trial. Twenty-eight 
articles were drawn up against him. They turned on his 
conduct as President of the Northern Council, as Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, and as Officer of State in England. 
Among other modes of exaction, which he was accused of 
practising, was that of billeting of soldiers on those who 
resisted the king's demands. 

Strafford made an eloquent and effective defence, and 
gained much sympathy and popularity thereby. The 
popular leaders fearing too favourable an issue resolved 
to proceed against him by bill of attainder instead of the 
former biU of impeachment, which would give the Com- 
mons a power of judgment as well as accusation. Pym 
and Hampden opposed this as unnecessary ; but they were 
outvoted. The judges delivered an ambiguous sentence 
that Strafford was guilty of treason, in " that which their 
lordships had voted to be proved." Charles was much 
grieved, and cast about for some plan to save him. Juxon, 
Bishop of London, alone had the courage to urge the king 
not to assent to the bill if he did not in his conscience ap- 
prove it. Meanwhile, Strafford wrote a letter to the king ad- 
vising him to assent, and so save himself from all further 
difficulty. He accordingly, by commission, gave his consent 
to the bill. Yet when the king sent Carletoii^ tha ^tf^-cst^- 
tary, to inform Strafford of wliat \ie "VisA ^wi^ V% ^'^'s^afc^ 
much surpriaed. " Put not yoxii trvrat m ^tvxic^'s^V ^"ss^^^' 
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" nor in the children of men." Charles made another effort 
to save him, and sent the young prince to the Lords to beg 
them to hold a ccmference with the Commons on the mitiga- 
tion of Strafford's sentence, but the request was denied. As 
Strafford passed under Laud's windows to execution, he knelt 
to receive the archbishop's benediction. He died nobly ; yet 
it cannot be doubted that his was a policy wholly contrary 
to the interests of a free people. He called that policy by 
the significant name of " the Thorough." It was notidng 
short of an absolute monarchy upheld by military force. 

On the same day that the king gave his assent to Straf- 
ford's execution, he also assented to a bill which had been 
rapidly passed through both Houses, that the Parliament 
should not be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, without 
their own consent. Another was passed abolishing the Courts 
of High Commission and the Star Chamber. On the ad- 
journment of the Parliament a committee of both Houses 
was appointed to sit during the recess with certain powers. 

A small committee of both Houses was also appointed 
to attend the king on his journey of pacification to Scot- 
land. Besides their large pay, the English Parliament now 
made the Scotch a donation of 300,000/. for their brotherly 
good-will. The king was compelled to abjure much of 
his prerogative in Scotland. Some of the Covenanters were 
sworn members of his Privy Council, and he was obliged 
to conform outwardly, during his residence there, to the 
forms of the Presbyterian religion. 

A formidable insurrection took place in Ireland. This 
was produced by the disbanding of the large army, which, 
in his policy of Thorough, Strafford had for some time 
been augmenting as a reserve for the king's service. It 
was headed by the O'Neales, the representatives of the 
Tyrone family. Lord Maguire, and the leading families of 
Ulster. The movement was embittered by religious 
hatred, and upwards of 40,000 Protestants are said to 
have been massacred. 

The Parliament either believed or professed to believe, 
that the king himself had fomented the insurrection, and 
the poputar Jeaders framed a document called " the Re- 
moDstrance,^^ addressed to the peoi^\e otx \icife «o\s^^^\. <i1 
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the general state of the country. Every piece of failure 
or grievance was patched together that had occurred since 
the king's accession, and the aggregate was ascribed to a 
dominant popish faction in the king's counsels. The Re- 
monstrance was warmly debated in the Commons, and 
Hyde and Falkland were in opposition to it. A desperate 
cry of No-Popery was raised. The peers who adhered to 
the crown were publicly insulted in the streets, and the 
bishops, through fear of popular violence, absented them- 
selves from the House of Lords. The two parties about 
this time received their distinctive names. The king's 
adherents were called Cavaliers or gentlemen ; the opposi- 
tion were named Roundheads, from the Puritan fashion of 
wearing the hair closely cropped. 

The king was now betrayed into an act to which the 
concluding disasters of his reign may be distinctly traced. 
This was the impeachment of Lord Kimbolton and five 
members of the Commons — Hollis, Hazlerigg, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode. When Herbert, the Attorney- General, 
appeared for the impeachment in the House of Commons 
and a serjeant-at-arms demanded the persons of the five 
members, he was dismissed with no reply. The next 
day the king, leaving his body-guard of about 200 gentle- 
men at the door, entered the House, and taking the chair 
asked what had become of the impeached members ; the 
speaker dropped on his knee and replied that his majesty 
must be pleased to forgive him if he had neither eyes nor 
ears except as a servant of the House. The king said 
angrily, that he should expect the members to be sent to him, 
and that they should have a fair trial. " Privilege ! Privi- 
lege 1" cried some of the members as the king retired. The 
next morning the king went to the Guildhall and addressed 
the Common Council. The speech met with no sign 
of applause, and as he drove home through the streets he 
heard in all directions the words Privilege of Parliament I 
and a paper was thrown into the royal coach, having the 
words written, " To your tents, O Israel I" — ^the mutiny- 
cry of the Jews at the time of the severance of the king- 
dom under Rehoboam. 

The outcry against the king Yraa xworw ti^'V^^^^ ^^'^' 
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fined to Parliament, but raised everywhere in the streets 
of London. 4000 horsemen had ridden tip in honour of 
Hampden, from his coimty of Buckinghamshire. Charles, 
humiliated and deserted, retired to Hampton Court. The 
queen, threatened with an impeachment, prepared to leave 
die country for Holland. 

The Parliament now took the command of the army. 
This, though necessitated by the position in which they 
had placed themselves, was a distinct usurpation of one of 
the most ancient rights of the crown. Charles, who when 
he heard this was at Dover, moved by slow journeys 
northward to York, where he was well received. More 
and more offers of sympathy and support being tendered 
to him, he adopted a bolder tone, and distinctly refused 
the Militia Bill. The Commons, accordingly, framed an 
ordinance, in which, without the king's consent, they 
named their own lieutenants of counties, giving them, in 
each county, the supreme military command. The king 
presented himself at Hull, and Sir John Hotham, the Par- 
liamentarian Governor, refused him admittance. 

This seems to have been the turning point of the whole 
affair. For now, for the first time, the North of England 
commenced raising men and money for the king's support 
and protection, which may be regarded as the germ of a 
royalist army. The county of York levied a body-guard 
for the king of 600, which the Parliament voted a breach 
of confidence on his part. The forces of the Parliament, 
which rapidly increased, were put under the command of 
the Earl of Essex. 

The women of London parted with their valuables for 
the popular party ; the queen, for the benefit of her hus- 
band, parted with the crown jewels in Holland. 

The Parliament now made overtures to the king. Their 
proposal contained the following specifications : That only- 
Parliamentarians should be the king's council ; that every 
deed of the king, to be valid, must be countersigned by 
the council ; that the officers of State and the judges 
should be chosen with consent of Parliament, and hold their 
oiiices for life ; that the consent of Parliament in council 
should be requisite for the mania^e oi ac^^ TXisosJo^t q\ 
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the royal family ; that the penal laws against the Catholics 
should be enforced ; that Parliament should have plenary 
power in the reformation of the liturgy and government of 
the Church ; that the Militia Bill, placing the military power 
in the hands of Parliament, be assented to ; and that the 
consent of both Houses be required for the making of a peer 
of the realm. To such proposals, regarding them in the 
simple light of insults, the king and his counsellors would 
not listen for a moment. 

Charles prepared for war; and marching southward 
erected the royal standard at Nottingham in 1642. 

His forces, at the first, did not exhibit a very imposing 
appearance. His artillery, though not large, had been 
left behind at York, for want of horses to convey it. Sir 
John Digby, the sheriff, had some trained bands ready for 
the king's service ; but, besides these, Charles had only 
about 300 foot and 800 cavalry. The Parliamentary 
forces were at Northampton, a few days' march from them, 
and consisted of above 6000 well-armed and well-ap- 
pointed men. Fortunately for the Koyalists, the Earl of 
Essex had, as yet, received no positive orders. Under 
these circumstances the king sent the Earl of Southampton, 
with Sir John Colepepper and Sir William Uvedale, with 
offers of a treaty. This both Houses refused to entertain 
till the king should take down his standard. 

The Parliament had got possession of Portsmouth 
through the negligence of the governor, Goring, and the 
Earl of Bedford had driven the royalists, imder the 
Marquis of Hertford, into Wales. 

The ParHamentary army was now concentrated, under 
the Earl of Essex, at Northampton, and amounted to 
15,000 men. On the appearance of national disturbance 
the Princes Rupert and Maurice, sons of the Elector 
Palatine, had come to England, and the first actual en- 
gagement of the civil wars was the routing of a body of 
cavalry belonging to the Parliament by the former, near 
Worcester. The king's army amounted to 10,000 men. 
The Earl of Lindsay, who had fought in the Low Coun- 
tries, was general ; Prince Rupert, Nv\iO d.\s^\«:^^^ ^«^^i^» 
qualltiea in the course of tYieae viai^, ^crcKcaas^^.^'^^ *^^^ 
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cavalry, Sir Jacob Astley the foot, Sir Arthur Aston the 
dragoons, and Sir John Heydon the artillery. 

The armies first met at Edge-hill, in the county of 
Warwick. About 1200 men, on both sides, are said to 
have fallen after hard fighting without any decided supe- 
riority on either side. Lord Lindsay was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner. 

The king's forces took Banbury ; were welcomed at 
Oxford, which was altogether devoted to him; seized 
Reading, and made for Windsor, to the alarm of the Par- 
liament, whose forces were still at a distance. Essex 
reached London by forced marches. Charles defeated 
some of the Parliamentary regiments at Brentford, and 
returned by way of Reading to Oxford. 

During the winter, negotiations were renewed at 
Oxford, but neither the king nor the Parliament would 
abate anything of former requirements. 

In 1643 the campaign opened by the Earl of Essex 
taking Reading. Lord Fairfax commanded for the Parlia- 
ment, in the north, and the Earl of Newcastle for the 
king; but the latter took York, and combined the 
northern counties in a league for the king. On the side 
of the Parliament, Sir William Waller took Winchester, 
Chichester, Hereford, and Tewkesbury ; while Sir Ralph 
Hopton held Cornwall for the king. 

A skirmish took place at Chalgrove Field, in Oxford- 
shire, remarkable for nothing but the death of Hampden, 
who was shot by two bullets in the shoulder. 

The scene of battle was in the west. A pitched battle 
was fought at Lansdowne, near Bath, the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice commanding on one side, 
and Sir William Waller on the other. This was succeeded 
by another at Devizes, in which Waller was defeated, and 
retired to Bristol ; this city, a few days afterwards, sur- 
rendered to Prince Rupert, and Charles himself arriving, 
laid siege to Gloucester. In the House of Commons 
Waller the poet, Tomkins, and Chaloner moved for a set- 
tlement by the Parliament of the question with the king 
on some reasonable conditions ; the movement was imputed 
to fear and disaffection ; they were tr\ed\>^ a Q,a>aLt\.Ts^T\.\3a3L\ 
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the two latter were gibbeted, and Waller escaped with a 
fine of 10,000/. 

Essex now marched for Gloucester, and compelled the 
king to raise the siege ; he returned to London, but was 
surprised to find at Newbury that the king had intercepted 
him. Both sides fought till night put an end to the fight- 
ing ; the next morning Essex moved off to London. Lord 
Falkland, Secretary of State, fell on the king's side ; he 
had passed over from the popular to the royal party, in 
hope of bringing about such a moderate and constitutional 
exercise of the powers of the crown as he had learnt to 
prefer to the anarchy of the times. After the battle of 
Newbury the armies retired to winter quarters. 

In the north now appeared two men destined to be most 
prominent in the sequel. Sir Thomas Fairfax, the son of 
Lord Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell, son of a gentleman of 
Huntingdonshire. They defeated, respectively, detach- 
ments of royalists, at Wakefield and Gainsborough — 
Cromwell's first victory. 

At Atherton Moor Lord Fairfax, on the other side, was 
totally routed. 

A terrible storm was now brewing in Scotland. By 
the eloquence of Vane the Scots formed the Solemn 
League and Covenant between the Parliaments of the 
two kingdoms. Under their general, Lord Leven, the 
Scotch entered England with an army of 20,000 men. 

The articles of the Covenant were the same as of old ; 
all turning on the limitation of the royal prerogative and 
the extirpation of prelacy. Troops were recalled from 
Ireland for the king's service, but they had imbibed, 
during their service across the Channel, such a hatred 
of popery, that, associating it with the cause of Charles, 
the great mass of them deserted. In the south, under 
Essex, the soldiers of the Parliament suffered many 
defeats; but in the north, on Marston Moor, the Roundheads, 
aided by the Scots, gained a brilliant victory. The cap- 
ture of York and Newcastle followed ; a second battle of 
Newbury was won by Charles. 

An off-shoot from the Puritan party \ia^ ioT ^i^tc^a "^-o^.^ 
been taking root and spreading iix '^n^aiA. ^^^c^fe^fc ^«^^ 
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the Independents, of whom Cromwell was the chief 
Their religious system was based upon the principle tha 
every congregation of Christians was in itself a complete 
and therefore independent church, which owed no sub- 
jection to bishops or councils. In politics they desirec 
the substitution of a republic for the monarchy, an( 
called themselves Root-and-Branch men. By their influence 
an Act, called the Self-denying Ordinance, was passed, bj 
which members of Parliament were incapacitated fron 
holding commands in the army. In this way the Earls o: 
Essex, Warwick, and Manchester were removed. Crom- 
well ought to have been removed also, but his politica 
craft, one of the distinguishing features of his character 
came in to save him. He was sent with a body of hors< 
to the far west, and Fairfax represented to the House tha 
his recall from that distance would be so detrimental thai 
he should be retained for the present in command. Hii 
commission was afterwards extended to the whole cam- 
paign. In appearance the command of the army devolvec 
upon Fairfax ; in reality upon Cromwell. 

Another conference was opened between the king anc 

the Parliament at Uxbridge, but agreement was soon seei 

to be hopeless. Among the demands of the Parliamen 

on that occasion was the recognition of the new form o 

worship, which had been instituted two years before, b^ 

an assembly of one hundred and twenty-one divines an< 

thirty laymen, at Westminster. They had modified th< 

thirty-nine articles, and had abolished the liturgy, substi 

1 tuting for it the directory, a general rule in which th( 

I' details of the service were largely left to the discre 

! tion of individual ministers. The abolition of episco 

pacy was, of course, included in the requirements of th 

Puritans. 

A little before the enactment of the Self-denying Ordi 
nance Archbishop Laud was taken from the prison to th 
scaffold. He died by an ordinance of Parliament, imde 
sentence of high treason. His last words were, " Non 
can be more willing to send me out of life than I ar 
'• desirous to go." 

The decisive battle of tlie civil -wax \^^ i^xxsgox* ^ 
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Naseby, in Northamptonsliire, where the royalist army 
was utterly routed. 

The victories of Montrose, who was six times successful 
in Scotland, for a while gave the king new hopes. On the 
other hand. Prince Rupert had made a poor defence of 
Bristol, which had fallen into the hands of Fairfax. The 
king was so vexed that he sent Rupert out of the 
kingdom. 

Charles's affairs were now fast going to ruin. The 
Scotch seized Carlisle ; and, marching southwards, be- 
sieged Hereford, which they were compelled to relinquish 
on the king's approach. This was the last gleam of suc- 
cess which shone upon the royal cause. Montrose was 
defeated at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk. 

The • Parliament not only refused the king's offers of 
treaty, but gave orders that his person should be guarded 
— in other words, taken into custody — in the event of his 
visiting them. 

The king was now at Oxford. On the approach of 
Fairfax's army he left Oxford in company with Dr. 
Hudson and Mr. Ashburnham, and reached the Scottish 
camp at Newark. He hoped that the Scotch would the 
more favourably receive him as they were now somewhat 
ill-affected toward the Parliament, which was no longer 
a united body, but had split into the two factions of Pres- 
byterians and Independents. They received him loyally, 
and offered to support him if he would sign the Solemn 
League. This he refused to do, and returned, by his own 
desire, to his English subjects. When the Scotch stipu- 
lated for the king's safety, the Parliament expressed indig- 
nation that any doubt should have been entertained about 
it. Being delivered by the Scotch to the English com- 
missioners, Charles was conducted to confinement in 
Holmby House, Northamptonshire. 
And now the plot thickened rapidly. 
Under secret orders from Cromwell, Cornet Joyce 
arrested the king at Holmby, and took him to IViplow 
Heath, near Cambridge, where the army of Fairfax was 
encamped. Both Fairfax and the Pax^iaTxveiiQ\.^^x^^^^iisJu5^ 
astounded at this transactioii. 
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The Parliament was now divided against itself. The 
Presbyterians were for limited monarchy; the Inde- 
pendents, of which body Cromwell was the life and soul, 
were for the abolition of monarchy altogether. But the 
king was now in the hands of the Independents, and waa 
carried about the kingdom with the army. He was 
allowed the visits of his friends, and the use of the liturgy ; 
even Cromwell, with the rest, paid court to hinGi. It 
should be understood, then, distinctly, that at this time, 
of the two factions into which the Parliament had split — ie,, 
that of the Presbyterians and Independents, — the former 
held moderate counsels, and were not avowedly opposed 
to the king's interests, while they were also not capable 
of commanding the army ; the latter held extreme views, 
and were the military adherents of Cromwell, and creatures 
of his bidding. 

The leaders of the army, having established their power 
over the Parliament and the City of London, brought the 
king to Hampton Court. It seems credible that at this 
time Cromwell really desired to save the king, but that 
the duplicity of Charles— or rather we ought to say, per- 
haps, that deep-seated belief in his divine right, which 
seemed to render it impossible that he should at the same 
time think of preserving it and of keeping faith with those 
with whom he had to deal — rendered this more and more 
hopeless. 

Charles escaped from Hampton Court, and found his way 
first to the Dowager Countess of Southampton, at Titch- 
field, and afterwards to Colonel Hammond, Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, and son of his favourite chaplain. Dr. 
Hammond, where he was kept in a sort of honourable 
confinement at Carisbrooke Castle. 

Cromwell was now master of the Parliament. It re- 
mained to establish his power over the army. 

A sect had arisen who called themselves Levellers. 
Their doctrine was, that, being the elect of God, and the 
salt of the earth, they were on a level in point of military 
rank and authority. Such notions, from a military point 
o£ view, could be regarded only as seditious. They were 
put down bv the decision of CTom^weXi, x^Vci ^q>x. oaa 
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mutineer before the ranks, and struck such terror into 
the rest that they returned forthwith to their duty. 

At the suggestion of Ireton, Cromwell called a council, 
which he opened with prayers from himself and the chief 
officers^ for the purpose of bringing the king at once to 
justice. 

Charles had sent from Carisbrooke an offer to resign 
the prerogatives of the command of the militia and the 
nomination to the high offices of State for his life, on the 
understanding that they should recur to his successor. 
The Parliament, influenced by the Independents and the 
army, set aside the offer, and sent four preliminary pro- 
posals : — 1. To invest the Parliament with the supreme 
command of the army for twenty years. 2. To recall 
all his outstanding declarations and proclamations against 
it. 3. To cancel the Acts and Patents of Peerage which 
had passed the Great Seal since it had been carried from 
London by Lord Keeper Littleton, and to renounce the 
power of making peers without the consent of Parliament. 
4. To give the two Houses the power of adjournment 
whenever they thought proper. 

The king having refused these requests, the Parliament 
voted that he should not be communicated with any 
further, and that any one so communicating with him 
should be guilty of treason. This was in effect the 
abolition of the monarchy, and the king having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to escape from Carisbrooke, was kept 
in more rigorous confinement. 

But the Scots, who had quarrelled with the Independents 
for their contempt of the Covenant, undertook to invade 
England on the king's behalf. The Duke of Hamilton 
crossed the border with a large but undisciplined army. 
He would gladly have sought the aid of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, who commanded the Koyalists in the north of 
England, but durst not do so, as the Koyalists would have 
nothing to say to the Covenant. 

Cromwell first attacked Langdale at Preston in 
Lancashire, and then Hamilton at Uttoxeter, H& \'^- 
feated both, and took the latter ^^i^oTiet. QrtorcK^'^ 
followed up bis advantage and pme^ Ai^\^ "^^cl ^s^'^Xr- 
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land ; placing the power of the army in the hands of the 
Independents. 

The last spark in the dying embers of the king's cause, 
was extinguished when Colchester was taken by Fairfisa; 
and Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle were 
executed for no other [crime than having bravely defended 
their post. 

The great crisis was now approaching. 

The army set itself in opposition to the Parliament. 
The council of generals, the foremost being Ludlow and 
Ireton, demanded the punishment of the king for the 
lives lost in the late war. On the other hand thei*e were 
not wanting men of intrepid spirit, such as Hollis, the 
leader of the Presbyterians, who resisted these military 
demands, and even required that those who had made 
them should be proclaimed traitors. 

The army marched to London, and the Houses of 
Parliament were environed by armed troops. The 
members, not intimidated, passed a resolution by a large 
majority, that the concessions of the king were a ground 
of action for concerting measures with a view to the 
settlement of the national affairs. 

The next day Colonel Pride seized fifty- two members 
of the Presbyterian party, and had them conveyed to 
different quarters; about one hundred and sixty more 
were soon afterwards excluded, and only fifty or sixty of 
the most violent Independents were permitted to enter the 
House. This proceeding was called Colonel Pride's purge; 
the remnant, called the Rump, voted the former resolu- 
tion of " non-address " to the king, and declared the royal 
overtures entirely unsatisfactory. 

The generals had now gone so far, that the king's trial 
was necessitated. 

A High Court of Justice was created, upon sn entirely 
new construction, for the purpose of trying the king for 
treason. It was declared treason for a king to levy 
forces against the Parliament. The House of Peers 
rejected the vote, but the Commons, declaring the people 
to be the source of all constitutional power, resolved on 
the trial of Charles Stuart, l^ii^oiT£iii^-si^,«.^\)ti^l v»Sks.\ 
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him, with a curious combination of punctiliousness and 
contempt. He was brought from Carisbrooke to Hurst 
Castle, thence to St. James's and Windsor, and finally 
arrived at Whitehall on the 9th of January, 1649. 

The High Court of Justice met in Westminster Hall. It 
consisted of 133 persons named by the Commons, of whom 
seventy sat upon an average. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, 
and the principal officers of the army were of course 
members. The judges having affirmed that it was con- 
trary to law to try the king for treason, were simply 
discarded. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen President of 
the Court. 

A remarkable anecdote is told of Lady Fairfax, who 
was present at the trial. When her husband's name was 
called by the crier, a voice answered, " He has too much 
wit to be here." When the charge was read by Cook, 
(who had been named solicitor of the people of England,) 
as being made by the people, the same voice replied, 
" not a tenth of them." Axtel, the guard of the Court, 
gave orders to fire into the box whence these interruptions 
had proceeded, when it was discovered that Lady Fairfax 
had had the courage so to offend. 

The charge against Charles Stuart was, that he had 
abused to his own purposes of unlimited government the 
limited powers of sovereignty with which he had been 
intrusted. 

Three times was Charles summoned before the Court. 
He appeared only to protest against its jurisdiction. He 
behaved to the last with kingly dignity. Against these 
proceedings the Scotch protested ; the Dutch petitioned ; 
the young Prince of Wales sent a blank sheet with his 
sign-manual and seal, on which the Court might order to 
be inscribed what terms they pleased as the price of 
the king's life. 

It was all in vain. Three days were to pass, and then 
the sentence was to be executed. He passed the interval 
in reading and prayer. His family were permitted 
access to him. He was to be executed in front of t^j^*^ 
Royal Palace of Whitehall, that tVie \,tyv3ccq?^ q?1 q,<3^^^- 
tudonal liberty and law might be mot^ sr^^-aS^ w^^«:l^2oX. 
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He found the scaffold, on to which he stepped out of a 
window, so surrounded by soldiers, as to make it im- 
possible that he should be heard by the body of the 
people. He therefore addressed himself to the few who 
were nearest to him. In this last speech he declared him- 
self innocent before the nation, though guilty as a sinner 
before God, and acknowledged the justice of his punish- 
ment as a requital for allowing an unjust sentence to take 
effect against the life of another — ^alluding to the execution 
of Strafford. He was attended by Bishop Juxon, who 
reminded him that " one stage more would carry him from 
this turbulent life to a crown of glory." '* I go," replied 
the king, " from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown." 
An executioner severed the head from the body at one 
blow. Another held it up before the crowd, with the 
words, " This is the head of a traitor." 

MAIN POINTS. 

Spanish war. Charles's need of money. Independence of the 
Commons. Issue of Privy Seals. Oftence of the Earl of Bristol. 
Buckingham impeached by the Commons. King's difficulties in 
raising money. French war. Siege of Rochelle. Petition of Bights. 
Tonnnj;e and poundage. Strafford and Laud. Ship money. Case 
of Prynne. Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell. King s imposition of 
episcopacyfon Scotland. The Solemn Ijeague and Covenant. Biche- 
lien's support of the Covenanters. Treaty with the king's Scotch 
subjects. The Ijon^ Parliament. Strafford impeached. Laud 
impeached. Unanimity of Parliament. Puritans attack the Church. 
More frequent Parliaments. Trial and execution of Strafiford. 
Parliament abolishes the Court of High Commission and the Star 
Chamber. Insurrection in Ireland. Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
King attacks the Commons. King refuses the Militia Bill, and 
moves northward. He is refused admittance into Hull. Civil war 
begins. Overtures of Parliament rejected by the king. King erects 
his standard at Nottingham. Leaders and movements of the Royal 
and Parliamentary forces. Battle of Edgo-hill. Progress of Parlia- 
mentary campaign. Battle of Newbury. First mention of Oliver 
Cromwell. Uxbridge conference. Execution of Laud. Battle 
of Naseby. AiTest and confinement of Charles. Exorbitant demands 
of Parliament. Refusal of the king. Vain movement of the Scotch 
in the king's favour. Tumultuous proceedings of the Parliament. 
King sentenced by the High Court of Justice, and beheaded. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE COMMONWEALTH, a.d. 1649— a.d. 1660. 

On the death of the king the powers of Church and State 
were at an end. His rightful sucxiessor was a wanderer in 
Holland, France, and Jersey. The Parliament was the 
Government, but Cromwell was the soul of the Parliament. 
The army of the Independent faction numbered 50,000 
men. 

Both Scotland and Ireland were a source of disquiet to 
the government of the Republic. Since the defeats of 
Montrose and Hamilton the rule had been in the hands of 
Argyle and the Covenanters. They were staimch adherents 
to 3ie monarchy, in spite of the overtures of the Parliament. 
Indeed the defence of the monarchy was one of the terms 
of the covenant. On the death of Charles I., therefore, 
they declared for his son and successor, Charles II., on 
condition of his subscribing to the covenant. 

The Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, had left 
Ireland after surrendering Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, 
and other strongholds to Colonel Jones, the parliamentary 
commander ; but the Irish Catholics, under the Earl of 
Clanricarde, dreaded the power of the Parliament and 
preferred royalty. They accordingly invited the Duke of 
Ormond to return. He did so, and recaptured many of 
the garrisons, after having raised an army of 16,000 men. 

But Cromwell, who had long entertained a wish for the 
Lord Lieutenancy, resolved personally to take the matters 
of Ireland in hand. His first act after receiving the ap- 
pointment from the Parliament was to send over a rein- 
forcement of 4000 men to Colonel Jones, who suddenly 
attacking Ormond near Dublin, gained a very decisive 
victory. From Dublin, where he was received with 
acclamations, CromweU proceeded to Drogheda, which he 
took by assault, giving no quarter. The same policy of 
intimidation was pursued on the taking of Wexford. He 
gradually overran the whole island •, and. Wi ^^^^^"t"aX^ ^^n^ 
the Irish themselves feel their caae to \>e, xSsv'bX ^^^^'^^ "s^^^s^ 
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applied for and received permission from Cromwell 
leave their native land for foreign shores. 

The Parliament next proceeded to deliberate nj 
sending a general into Scotland; and as Fairfax declii 
the command on principle, being averse to opposing 1 
Presbyterians, the command devolved upon Cromwell, "w 
at once crossed the border with 16,000 men. 
: Charles was meanwhile a miserable slave of the Coi 

nanters, who made him sign an expression of contriti 
for his father*s opposition to the covenant, deploring ] 
mother's idolatry, and declaring that he would have 
enemies but those of the covenant. While they i 
tained possession of his person, they held him in compl< 
contempt. 

Cromwell had been appointed Captain General of all t 
forces in England. He crossed the Tweed with 16,0' 
men, and approached the Scottish camp under Lesl 
J between Edinburgh and Leith. Leslie was strongly e 

trenched, and had removed from the district all provisio 
that could be of use to an invading army. 

Having vainly endeavoured to bring Leslie to batt 
Cromwell, harassed by want of provisions, retired to Du 
bar, and was followed by Leslie, who had also taken tl 
precaution of guarding the passes between that place ai 
Berwick. Cromwell was rescued by the fanaticism of t] 
Scottish clergy, who compelled Leslie to go forth again 
Agag, or Cromwell, in the strength of the Lord. But tl 
English were more than a match for the Scotch in tl 
open plain. The Scots, nearly double the number of til 
* invaders, were routed with great slaughter. 

Cromwell took possession of Edinburgh and Leitl: 
but the winter was now at hand, and an ague whic 
had seized him prevented him from prosecuting h 
advantage. 

On the 1st of January, 1651, Charles was crowned wil 
much ceremony at Scone, and soon persuaded the Sco 
' tish forces to make an invasion of England in his cause. 

Cromwell left General Monk to settle matters in Sco 
land, and himself set off in pursuit of the Royalists. 
Charles, when he reached WoTceateT,Nio\vsA\!^Taa^\^ 
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appointed of his hopes that his subjects would flock to his 
standard on the march. On the other hand, Cromwell en- 
tered the town with an army of 30,000 men. The Scotch, 
after some hours* fighting, were put to the slaughter in the 
streets of the town, and those who escaped into the open 
country were set upon by the peasantry. 

The escape of Charles from Worcester is one of the 
most romantic incidents of his reign. He left the town 
with fifty or sixty followers, but separated himself from 
them for the sake of better security. He foimd his way 
alone, by the Earl of Derby's directions, to a farm-house on 
the borders of Staffordshire, called Boscobel, and in- 
troduced himself to the farmer, Penderell. Penderell 
communicated the secret to his four brothers, and they 
kept it loyally. Though death was denounced against any 
who should conceal the king, with a large reward for his 
betrayal, they resolved to shelter him to the best of their 
ability. Accordingly, they dressed him in a woodman's 
clothes, and putting a bill into his hands set him to work 
to cut faggots. For twenty- four hours he was in an oak, 
under the branches of which he could see the soldiers of 
Cromwell passing to and fro in search of him. 

Through many similar adventures he at last reached 
Shoreham, on the coast of Sussex, where he embarked in 
a collier, and forty-one days after the Battle of Worcester 
arrived safe at Fecamp in Normandy. 

It deserves remark that never was the power of England 
so formidable to other countries as during the disturbancea 
of the Commonwealth. It was a time when individual energy, 
talent, and daring were the passports to office and command. 

The g^eat Admiral Blake had defended the garrisons of 
Lyme and Taunton against the Royalists, and entered the 
naval profession when he was more than fifty years of age. 
A squadron had deserted to the king under Prince Rupert, 
and was supported by the King of Portugal. Blake 
attacked the squadron, which, by the king's help, made its 
escape. He then attacked the Portuguese ships, and car- 
ried off twenty ships richly laden. The Kin^ of "PoitSxis^^ 
sought and procured the lenewal oi \iAa ^JJX^ssaR.^ -^^s:^ 
England, 
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The establishment of peace and subjection at hon 
enabled the Parliament to turn their attention abroad. 

A war was entered upon against the Dutch. Chit 
Justice St. John had been sent over to negotiate a coal 
tion -with the United Provinces. The Dutch would list€ 
to nothing more than an alliance, and treated St. Job 
with contumely. On his return to England he used a 
his influence with Cromwell to induce him to declare ws 
with the Dutch. 

This was brought about indirectly. The Parliamei 
passed the famous Navigation Act, which prohibite 
foreign vessels from bringing to English ports any thin 
but the productions of their own countries. This fe 
hardly upon the Dutch, who, beside their own cargoe 
had the carrying trade of the world. 

English merchants complained of injuries from th 
Dutch, and letters of reprisal were granted. More tha 
eighty Dutch ships were taken. 

The English Admiral Blake and the Dutch Van Trom 
happened to meet off Dover. Blake had only fifteen ship 
reinforced with eight more after the battle had begun, und< 
Captain Bourne. The Dutch vessels numbered forty-tw< 
After five hours' fighting Blake sunk one ship of tl 
enemy and captured another. Night stopped the fightin 
and under cover of the darkness the Dutch hauled ofE 1 
the coast of Holland. 

The Dutch Pensionary Paw was despatched to coi 
ciliate matters in England, but the Parliament would he; 
of nothing short of indemnification for all past losses su 

* tained by the English. The war, therefore, continue 
and several naval engagements followed. # 

Near Plymouth Sir George Ayscue, with forty ship 
engaged the famous De Ruyter with fifty, besides thirl 
merchantmen. Neither side could claim the victory. 

Next month Blake, seconded by Bourne and Penn, ei 
countered a Dutch squadron under De Witt and De Ruyte 

* in which the Dutch were again worsted, and retired. 

Later in the year the Dutch Admiral Van Trom] 

seconded hj De Ruyter, fell in with. Bb^k^ off the Goodwi 

Sands; the English fleet was infexioT \^\!si^ «vi«cK^^\ 
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Blake determined to fight. The victory was gained by the 
Dutch, and Van Tromp fastened a broom to his mast- 
head as if his intention were to sweep all English shijps off 
the face of the sea. 

Great preparations were now made in Engird to re- 
trieve this dishonour. A fleet of eighty sail put to sea, 
under command of Blake and Monk, who had been sum- 
moned from Scotland. A Dutch fleet of seventy-six vessels 
was descried in the month of February, 1 653, with a con- 
voy of three hundred merchantmen. Van Tromp and De 
Kuyter commanded the Dutch. Three days did the action 
continue ; the Dutch were worsted ; but their admiral 
made a skilful retreat, and saved all his merchantmen but 
thirty ; he lost, however, eleven ships of war ; 2000 men 
were killed, and about 1500 taken prisoners. The Eng- 
lish lost but one ship ; but the number of lives lost was 
nearly equal to that of the enemy. 

Meanwhile Cromwell effected one of the most extraor- 
dinary revolutions in history. He saw that the Parlia- 
ment had grown exceedingly jealous of his own power, 
and before it should be too late he determined to anticipate 
any proceedings against him. His project comprised 
nothing less than the abolition of the present Parliament. 
So he instigated the council of general officers to press 
them for the payment of arrears of salary to the army ; and 
then, reminding them how many years they had sat, 
suggested to them the propriety of resigning their seats 
and establishing that government of perfect freedom 
and equality which they had long promised to the 
people. 

The Parliament, little relishing such dictation, came to 
the resolution not to dissolve themselves, but to proceed 
to fill up the vacant seats by re-elections. Cromwell, 
therefore, went down to the House, and leaving his force 
of 300 soldiers outside, took his seat. The debate went 
on. He rose to speak. In his address, he vilified the 
members separately and collectively, charging them with 
profanity and oppression. The musketeers poured in^ 
" Take away that bauble," said he, '^om\Aik%\»Q> *Ocvfc ts^j^r.^ 
before the speaker. The liaQ. 'wa^ ^oyn 0^^»x^^^^ "^s:^ 
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i^rjijiwhlL JockJnjL' iLe gxt. carried a'waj the key. Tk 

Jiow«.^ver Juiiiriiaiui iLe Parliaineiit might be, tl 
].«*:'■: .«r a; j.laU':«:--i ai-d e .'L.jTai LLl.:iT*Hi Croniwtdl on li 
ijjta-'.;:<r. Ht M'ould ke-vj.- i:].' a sL'.»w. Lowever, of cii 
^ov<-r';.'ij«:Tit. So ou Lis owu rt-?ij»:'iisibilitv he summoDC 
^ l';.rJiaj;^'.-jjt o3" 1:^^ p*^^s.oIJ^ ircm dilifcrent towns ai 
oiijjij'ri; fA'Eii'j.Hud. jivfc ir-.-ixi Scoiland, and six irom In 
laji'J. 'J'liji- }je taij»rd a PariJaujtiit. Sume people calle 
ji \h*: "LiiiJ'rParJiaijjOLt.** OtLers. with more personality 
caJJf.'d it iljf.' bareboiif^ ParJiuiiiOiit. from one Bare1x>ne, 
J':atJj<.'r-v;JI*;r ill London. M'lio wciit by the name of PraU 
(j*/t\ liarcbojie : iarnous for Ijia prayers and religious ha 
Tiiii'^iifiii nuKJii'^ a b'xJy. tlife bulk ol" whom were Anabaptist: 
Jfi(l<rp(.'ijdf.'iit.s, and Fitth M onarcl ly Men. The BareboD 
I'arli anion t was more unruly than Cromwell had antici 
ItiiU'A ; ho lie resolved to Ijring that also to a close. Thi 
tini<; hcj tiiit U) work with the moinljers in private. Ac 
cordin^Hy, Sydenham, an Ind(']>cndcnt. proposed to th 
Iloiirt<j U) resign their authority into the hands of Crom 
woJJ. Roiiw, the H]>oakor, left the chair, and was followe 
by the majority of the House. A few who delayed t 
move ffjiind that a party of soldiers under a Colom 
White were n;ady to quicken their movements. 

A lU'Mil was framed and signed by the majority of th 
lion.se, which, after a little hypocritical show of reluctance 
Crom well accept^i.'d. It was called an " Instrument c 
(fdverriment/' Jiy this deed Cromwell received the titJ 
of *' His ili^diness the Lord Protector,'* and a Council < 
not more than twenty-one nor less than thirteen was ap 
])oint«>«l to asMiHl him in the government. The protectc 
was, howuvitr, bonnd to call n l^irliament once in tlire 
yearn, and to allow them to sit uninterruptedly for tlire 
months. All bills j hissed by them were to be presenter 
to thi> protector tor his assent, but if this were not give 
within twenty days they were to pass into law on th 
nulhorily of i^lrliament alone. A standing army lor Grea 
JW'itain and iielaml was to consist of 20JMM) loot and 10,00< 
liorM". The proireiorship was to l»e for lit'e, and on th 
Jtf,ith t»/'('itiin\vell it was lo bo V\\l\iA uy^Xj-^ vW ^:^i^x\l<£^, 
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The naval engagements with the Dutch were brought 
to a close by an action in which Van Tromp was 
shot in 1658. The English command, in the absence ot 
Blake from illness, had devolved on Penn and Monk. A 
defensive alliance was formed between England and the 
United Provinces. 

The new Parliament as summoned by the protector 
met in 1654. Cromwell soon foimd that they were not 
disposed to allow his position and proceedings to pass un- 
challenged. They chose Lenthal for their speaker, and 
having listened to a rambling speech of three hours* 
duration from the lord protector (who was notorious for 
his inability in this respect), proceeded to exercise such 
freedom of debate as roused the anxiety of the protector. 
He summoned them to a separate chamber — ^advised them 
not to dispute the fundamentals of the new constitution, 
and reminded them that their title was very like his own. 
He even compelled them to subscribe a promise that they 
would make no alteration in the form of government, 
adopting his usual mode of military coercion, and allow- 
ing none but subscribing members to enter the House. 
After which he gave them another of his tedious and tor- 
tuous speeches and dismissed them. 

He then parcelled the kingdom into military districts, 
with the consent of the Council, under major-generals 
and other commissioners, who should be empowered to 
levy on all suspected of royalist proclivities the tenth- 
penny as a " decimation" tax, to pay for the expenses to 
which their disaffected spirit subjected the Government. 

But the displeasure of the Parliament was raised 
against France for the protection which the French Court 
had extended to Charles in his exile. Louis XIV. was 
king, but, being as yet a minor, the regency was ex- 
ercised by his mother, Anne of Austria; and Cardinal 
Mazarin had succeeded Richelieu in the ministry. Charles 
was held in little "account at the French Court, and had 
retired to Cologne, where he lived on a small pension from 
the French and some contributions from his English 
friends. 

Spain and France were at war, axA \>Qf^ ^^xx'^pis* *^^ 
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alliance of Cromwell. The hope of wealth and reputation 
from the weakness and riches of Spain, now mistress of 
the New World, induced him to side with France. He 
also held the extreme popery of the Spaniards and the 
system of their Inquisition in extreme abhorrence. 

A fleet of thirty sliips, under Blake, reached Algiers; 
by way of reprisal upon the Dey for acts of his piratical 
subjects, the Admiral sent his men in long-boats into the 
harbour and burnt the whole Algerine flotilla. 

Another squadron, under Penn and Venables, reached 
the West Indies; they were repulsed from St. Domingo, 
but seized Jamaica. On their return the protector threw 
both admirals into the Tower. 

The Spaniards prepared for active war. Blake and 
Montague lay off Cadiz, in hope of intercepting the rich 
merchantmen, but were obliged, by want of water, to 
make for Portugal. Stayner, who had been left behind, 
was fortunate enough to seize two galleons, out of which 
he took money to the amount of nearly two million 
Spanish pieces of eight. 

Blake's last achievement was a victory over the Spanish 
squadron at Santa Cruz, one of the Canary Islands. He 
was carried by a strong wind into the harbour and under 
the guns of the forts into the thick of the enemy. The 
action lasted four hours, and at the end of the time a 
change of wind brought his ships safely back to sea. The 
great admiral was now dying of dropsy and scurvy. He 
returned to England with all despatch, that he might die 
at home. 

It was Cromwell's boast that he would make the 
English name as much respected as was ever that of 
Rome ; and certainly the period of the Republic was one 
of national power and greatness beyond all former periods. 
Even Scotland and Ireland were held in subjection ; the 
former by the army and a civil administration under a 
Council of State and seven judges ; the latter was held 
imder military rule by Fleetwood, (who had married Crom- 
well's daughter after the death of her first husband, 
Ireton), and afterwards by Henry Cromwell, the protector's 
second son. 
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In summoning the Parliament of 1656, Cromwell had 
again recourse to military coercion, and would allow 
none to enter the House who could not show a warrant of 
admittance from his own Council. 

And now the protector began to aspire to the crown. 
Alderman Pack made a motion for investing CromweU 
with the dignity of king. The House was thrown into 
commotion, and the chief opponents to the measure were 
found to be Cromwell's generals, particularly Lambert, 
who looked to succeeding Cromwell as protector. Yet the 
offer 6f the crown was made, and a committee appointed 
to urge it on the protector's acceptance. Colonel Pride 
procured a counter petition, and both Desborough, who 
had married his sister, and Fleetwood, his son in-law, 
were strong in their feeling against such a step. But the 
*'hujnble petition and advice," as it was called, became the 
basis of the republic, instead of the former *' instrument 
of government." The protector was now invested, instead 
of the Coimcil, with the privilege of appointing his own 
successor. He had a perpetual revenue granted him, and 
the privilege of forming a new House, whose position and 
powers should resemble those of the former peers,. and who 
should hold their places for life. As if the power of the 
protector had not before been fully established, he was 
solemnly inaugurated anew in Westminster Hall. 

Eichard, his eldest son, was brought forward, and 
regarded as heir to the protectorship. Of his two unmar- 
ried daughters, one was now married to the Earl of War- 
wick, the other to Viscount Fauconberg. 

When the Parliament assembled in 1658 it consisted of two 
Houses — the Commons, and Cromwell's Peers, sixty in num- 
ber. They consisted of five or six ancient peers, who, though 
summoned, were too proud to attend ; several men of dis- 
tinction, and some soldiers of fortune, who had risen from 
the lowest ranks. It would seem that Cromwell rather 
weakened his cause in the lower House by draughting his 
warmest supporters to the upper; so, in about three 
weeks from its meeting, he dissolved the Parliament, 
treating them to a long and rouiidaboM\» «^^feOcL 'il ^^- 
approval. 
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The protector^B foreign schemes of conqaest weie 
riMK'wed. 

I le sent RejTiolds to the Low Countries, which were now 
ill the hands of the Spaniards, with 6000 men, to join the 
Fn-nch general, Turonne. While laying siege to Dunkirk, 
the allies were attiicked by the Spaniards, but repulsed 
them, and Dunkirk, which soon afterwards surrendered, 
was ceded to England. Cromwell regarded the possessioa 
of Dunkirk only as an instabnent of further acquisitioia 
in the Low Countries. 

But Cromwell's position at home was becoming pw- 
carious. His wars had exhausted his exchequer and 
brought him into debt. The Royalists were in agitation. 
Orinond had returned to England, and the Presb}'terian8 
had always leant to tlie monarchy. With promptitude the 
protector instituted a high court of justice; Ormondfled 
the country ; many were seized and thro^vn into prison; 
Sir Henry Slingsby and Dr. Hewett were condemned and 
beheaded. 

The extreme religionists in the army seemed infected 
with a spirit of discontent, and Cromwell felt so convinced 
of the existence of a wide-spread desire for the termination 
of his life and power, that he never moved about without 
weapons of all kinds, a body-guard in public, and even 
defensive armour beneath his dress. He would never 
stay in the same place longer than was absolutely 
necessiiry, nor sleep more than three nights in the same 
chamber. 

A domestic sorrow was added to his anxiety, in the death 
of Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter. 

He was seized with a slow fever, which soon became 
tertian ague, under which he sank so rapidly that the 
physicians felt bound to declare to the Council his speedy 
dissolution. The Council, in alarm, sent a deputation to 
know his pleasure ; liut consciousness had left him. The 
question was ])ut to him whether he desired that his son^ 
Kichard, should succeed him as protector. He answered, or 
seemed to answer, by some dubious sign of assent. On the 
3rd of September, 1 058, being the anniversary of his two 
principal battles — Dunbar and Worcester — he died in the 
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sixtieth year of his age. With marvellous unanimity the 
Council, the army, the fleet, his own relatives, tendered 
their allegiance to Eichard. On the other hand, a few 
powerful individuals were opposed to him, among whom 
were his brother-in-law Fleetwood and General Lambert. 
Richard had nothing of his father's strength of character. 
He was persuaded to sign his renunciation of the protec- 
torship and the dissolution of the Parliament. His brother 
Henry, who had, with more capacity, ruled the affairs of 
Ireland, returned to England. Both died in England, the 
latter in 1674, the former in 1712, toward the end of 
Queen Anne's reign, at his farm at Cheshunt, in extreme 
old age. 
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and Advice." Consummation of Cromwell's power. War of the 
Low Countries, Acquisition of Dunkirk. Difficulties of Cromwell. 
His suspicion. Seized with fever. Nomination of Cromwell's son, 
Richard. Death of Cromwell. Character of Richard. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
HOUSE OF STUART. 

CHARLES II. A.D. 1660 — ^A.D. 1685. 

On the death of Cromwell, the Coui^idi o^ Qc^cvet^ai^ ^^xsA. 
themselves in possession of supreuie i^o^iet. 'Ytia^ x^"s»<^^^ 
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t^.-rz Ti-:! •irhiTu^ Tj Tr-siimiDOii the Jjong Parli 



il-^l: 



A r>5.l77 b:*:z. "li-nrSiZiie Hia-iifesr lietween the legisl 
t:T^ L,:_i -'r.e i:-i:>u:.rr :-:-jZi:-:L AL along, as we ha 
i.-.:^.vL i':.-? IjiirTKi;!-. Lti^ ■:■:* "wL-.-m the Parliamrnt w 
il.:.:l^t :-.:it'.-^-:. "w--rrr /j:v a> ol-iioadoii* to the Pre 
l-.-^rla:!^ ;-..s i:.r L ■ TJ.'::^-r*_ li.ir*ecL the hulk of the Pr< 
iTv.rlii.r -^rzTz li: jLJ.?r,.r TT-":! Hii'ieraJc- TieTrs of the kin^ 

± .--..-• .. 

L>.L>'s :.-•:£ t1.>:^ i- fjT:-r rf rr'Talrr. and for the d 
FTr._L:i:L ::' :1t Ji-r:.?' P^liaiiieLT. a> it was called: b 
cr. V .Lt ::" Tlo'se lei t-:- anv rejuh of importance. J 
G:-: rj-r B ;■::':- =^:3rd CLe?:>:T. D-jt was ejected and put 
iLe j.-i: :v G-r-rri". Lii^bert. who pr-:»ceeded to dll t 
prisr.r -.v::L tli-se wl.:ii:i he fiisr-ected or knew to 
•ii^ireii-ei ::■ ihe jei.eral*. This alarmed the Parliamie] 
w!'.o TiT-ei :Lj: :Lev wcTi'.d have no more ceneral office 
The i*er.eri^5. ■i-n the c-ther hani rescilred to hare 
more Pjkrl:an:ei.T. which thev siimmarily expelled, a 
elef-'t-e-] a rx-iv of y-ersoiA which thev called a Conimitl 
of Saf-.-r\-. 

Tfae worst c^-nfusion was apprehended, when a turn 
the k:r:i'"5 anairs t:-:k place which speedily led to ] 
restoration. General Monk, who commanded the army 
Scotland, proteste^l against the ejectment of the Pari 
ment Ly the generals. His conduct was full of dissimu 
tion : nor is it possible alt«:igether to interpret it — h< 
soon or to what extent he had determined to espouse t 
king's interests, or what pLice he purposed to find for ] 
own. lie heard that Lambx-rt was marching nortliwarc 
he himself moved towards London : and ererv where t 
gentry of the counties through which he passed express 
their hope that he would take upon himself the settleme 
of the nation. He was introduced into the House 
Parliament, and Lenthal, the Speaker, gave him th( 
thanks for his eminent services to his country. At fi 
Monk seemed entirely submissive to the Parliament, b 
after a few days he ordered them to issue writs for t 
assembling of a new Parliament. He invited back t 
l^reshytorian members who bad "been. exc\v]As^ \i^ ^to 
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well, and it soon appeared that these would be in the 
majority. Most of the Independents retired altogether. 

The Parliament being dissolved, a Council of State was 
appointed, who renewed Monk's commission, gave him 
ampler powers, and placed the fleet as well as the army 
in the joint hands of Monk and Montague, a Royalist. 

A new Parliament met, composed of Cavaliers and Pres- 
byterians. To the House so constituted. General Monk 
one day intimated that a Sir John Grenville, a servant of 
the king, was at the door of the house with a despatch 
from his Majesty. This gentleman Monk had himself 
sent to Charles with the earnest advice that he would at 
once quit the Spanish territory, and retire for greater 
safety to Holland. He feared that the king might be 
seized to enable Spain to recover Jamaica. Charles accord- 
ingly fled from Brussels to Breda. The announcement 
of the despatch was received by the Council with accla- 
mations of welcome. When read it was found to consist 
of a letter and a declaration. It promised an amnesty 
with such reservations or exceptions only as Parliament 
should thereafter make, into whose hands it placed all 
matters relating to conscience and property. It also pro- 
mised aU arrears of pay to the soldiers, and a continuance 
of the same rate of pay for the future. 

It was voted that the king should be proclaimed with 
all solemnity at Whitehall and at Temple Bar, and a 
committee of both houses was sent to invite His Majesty 
to return to his government. 

The Duke of York commanded the fleet which was sent 
to convoy Charles home, and the king was met by General 
Monk, whom he cordially embraced, at Dover, at which 
place he landed on his own birthday. May 29, 1660. 

Charles II. was thirty years of age when, as a returned 
exile, he mounted the throne of England. His gay and 
courtly manner made him personally popular, and the 
manners of the Cavaliers began to supplant those of the 
Puritans in the fashions of the day. 

At first the restored king seemed bent on drawing no 
religious distinctions in reference to \J!a.o^fe ^Vq«i Vfc >^-t.<^- 
moted to pf^ce or admitted neax \ji'a ^^x^^fw* Qj^^^aasss:^ 
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and Baxter, Presbyterian clergymen, were among tbe 
king*s chaplains. Admiral Montague was created Earl of 
Sandwich, and Grcneral Monk Dnke of Albemarle; Sir 
Edward Hyde, Chancellor and Prime Minister. 

One of the king^s first acts was to grant a general 
pardon, but those were excepted who had taken an im- 
mediate part, whether as judges or otherwise, in the kte 
king's death. Even Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted, and* their estates for- 
feited. ; 

The Parliament voted a fixed revenue to the Crown j 
of 1,200,000/. a year, a greater sum than had ever been 
in the hands of a monarch of England. 

The last relic of the feudal system was abolished — the 
tenure of lands by knight service and its accompaniments. 
In lieu of the fees so arising, an hereditary excise duty 
was granted to the crown on liquors, beer, and tea. 
Tonnage and poundage were granted to the king for his 
life. 

After the session came on the business of the trial of 
the regicides. 

A commission of thirty -four was appointed to carry on 
the trial. Six of the late king's judges — Harrison, Scot, 
Carew, Clements, Jones, and Scrope— were condemned and 
executed. Along with them were executed Axtel, who 
had guarded the High Court of Justice ; Hacker, who com- 
manded on the day of the king's execution ; Cook, the soli- 
citor of the people of England ; and Hugh Peters, a preacher, 
who had instigated the deed by his religious harangues. 

On the anniversary of the late king's execution, the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were exhumed, 
hanged at Tyburn, and afterwards beheaded, the heads 
being fixed on Westminster Hall. 

In December, 1660, the king, with gracious speech, dis- 
solved the Parliament. The army was disbanded — 1000 
horse and 4000 foot being retained, the nucleus of a 
standing army in England ; for with the exception of the 
army of the Commonwealth, the battles of England pre- 
viously to this time had been fought with train-bands and 
^joilitm men. 
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It was by the advice of the Earl of Clarendon, whose 
daughter, Anne Hyde, had become the wife of the Diake of 
York and Albany, afterwards James II., that Charles 
restored the bishops. The nine who were alive were at 
once reinstated in their sees. The ejected clergy were 
brought back and the liturgy was resumed. 

In Scotland, too, things were put back into their former 
state, including the indirect re-establishment of episcopacy 
by abrogating the laws in favour of presbytery. Sharp, 
who had been deputed by the Presbyterians to conduct 
their case with the king, abandoned his party, and, as a 
reward, was made Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

The Marquis of Argyle, though he had himself crowned 
Charles at Scone, was beheaded on the charge of treason, 
very inadequately proved. 

In England the question was agitated so vehemently 
between the episcopacy and the presbytery that a con- 
ference was called to meet at the Savoy between twelve 
bishops and an equal number of Presbyterian leaders. 
The conference lasted three months, from April to July 
in 1661, but with no practical result, except that of con- 
firming each party in its peculiar tenets. The matter 
was helped on to a settlement by the new Parliament, 
which showed little disposition to coquetry with Presby- 
terianism. The covenant, the act for erecting the high 
Court of Justice, and that which declared England a Com- 
monwealth, were ordered to be publicly burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. The Parliament also disclaimed all 
military authority, even to the extent of taking up arms 
defensively against the king. 

The Corporation Act compelled all officers of corporate 
bodies to receive the Eucharist according to the form of 
the Church of England, to renounce the covenant, and take 
the oath of non-resistance to the king's authority however 
exercised. 

In the following year, 1662, the Act of Uniformity was 
passed. By this it was required that every minister 
should receive Episcopal ordination, declare his assent to 
every thing contained in the Book, oi C»oxKav<a^ '^x^r^'est^ 
take the oath of canonical obedience \.o ^e\s\^^'^i "s^V^c^^ 
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the covenant, and renounce the right, on any ground what- 
ever, to take up arms against the king. 

Tlie protector had made an alliance with Portugal; tlui 
\%'as now renewed and sealed by the marriage of the king 
with Catherine of Braganza, whose portion was 5OO,000(. 
with the settlements of Tangier in Morocco, and Bombay in 
the P^ast Indies This event gave England the first footingin 
India. Tlie marriage took place at Portsmouth in private, 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Lanihert and Vane were brought to trial; the latter for j 
his o]iposition to the monarchy as member of the Council 5 
of State and Secretary of the Navy after the late king's 
execution. lie pleaded in his own defence his duty to Ik 
country, whether the office were held under a conunon- 
wealth or a monarchy, but he was condemned to death; 
a] id lest his eloquence, which was considerable, should 
take effect upon the spectators, the sound of his voice was 
drowned by drummers placed in the vicinity of the scaffold, 
Lambert was found guilty, but his life was spared, the 
judges declaring that Vane would have been spared also 
had his behaviour been more submissive. Lambert re- 
tired to Guernsey, where he died thirty years afterwards 
as a Koman Catholic. 

The king's extravagant and licentious life brought him 
deeply into debt. The portion of Catlierine was soon ex- 
hausted, and he was compelled to raise money as best he 
could. 

Dunkirk, which had been acquired by Oliver Cromwell, 
he sold to the French king for what was considered at the 
time the trifling sum of 400,000/. As the place, however, 
cost Charles 120,000/. a year to keep up, it does not seem 
to have been commercially an unprofitable transaction. 
It was, however, a great acquisition to the French king. 

A supplement was added to the Act of Uniformity in 
the Conventicle Act. Where more than five persons, 
unless they were of the same household, assembled for 
public worship, every one of them was liable to the 
penalty of 5/., or to be imprisoned for three months ; for 
the second offence the penalty was 10/., or imprisonment 
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for six months; and for the third, 100/., or transportation 
for seven years. 

A rivalry and jealousy sprang up against the Dutch, 
•who were complained of as interfering with the commerce 
of England. The Duke of York was in favour of war 
with Holland; which was formally declared in 1665, and 
he was himself appointed admiral of the fleet. Under him 
served Prince Eupert and the Earl of Sandwich. The 
Duke of York is said by Hume to have introduced the 
mode of fighting in line of battle. The Dutch admiral Opdam 
was defeated, and the jealousy both of France and Denmark 
was excited by the victory. The summer of 1665 was a 
deadly season in London. The plague fell upon the city. 
Not less than 100,000 persons are computed to have fallen 
victims to it in the course of the year, the rate of mor- 
tality being in the month of September 10,000 a week. 

In this year an act was passed against Dissenters called 
the Five Mile Act, which prohibited Nonconformist 
teachers to reside within five miles of any corporate town, 
or the places in which they had formerly preached, under 
penalty of 40/. and six months' imprisonment. 

The Parliament had voted the king a grant of a million 
and a quarter, to be levied in two years by monthly assess- 
ments. It was urgently required, for the combined fleets 
of France and Holland were on their way to the English 
shores ; but Charles would rather spend money on his per- 
sonal pleasures than on the requirements of his kingdom, 
and the English fleet was not what it ought to have been. 
Old vessels ill-found were hastily sent to sea,, and after 
all were far outnumbered by the enemy. 

The Duke of Albemarle and Prince Rupert commanded 
the English fleet of seventy -four ships. 

The Duke of Beaufort, the French admiral, brought 
more than forty sail. 

A Dutch fleet of more than eighty sail approached, under 
the commands of De Euyter and Tromp, the son of the 
former admiral; nevertheless this engagement ended in 
the complete defeat of the Dutch. 

Meanwhile broke out the great ftx^ oi \iOTi5^cyQ.^Na^^ 
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raged for three days and three nights, and destroyed about 
13,000 houses. The dry season (it was in the month of 
September), and the circumstance that the houses were 
mostly built of wood, together with a strong east wind, 
helped to give an irresistible force to the flames. Although 
much property was of course destroyed, it cannot be 
doubted that this disaster was in the end beneficiaL 
Wider streets and more substantial dwellings were the 
results, and the plague has disappeared altogether. The 
inscription on the monument erected to commemorate the 
fire, ascribed its origin to the Papists, a statement which 
had no foundation beyond popular dislike and suspicion. 

De Witt at this time governed the Dutch Republic. He 
saw a favourable opportunity of retrieving his country's 
defeats. Negotiations were pending at Breda. These he 
contrived to protract, and a Dutch fleet under De Ruyter 
was sent into the Thames. They broke the chain across 
the Medway and took Sheerness. The utmost fears were 
entertained lest they should attack London itself, but th^ 
sailed no higher than Tilbury, whence they were repulsed, 
the main body having sailed in different squadrons to Har- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, at which places nothing 
important was effected. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Breda in 1667, and 
one result was the cession to England of New York. 

The people were dissatisfied with the war, and Lord 
Clarendon was victimized to appease them, as if he had 
been the cause of ill-success in a war which he desired 
to prevent before it broke out, but vigorously sustained 
when it had once begun. He was impeached in the 
Commons, and retired to Calais under the king's commands, 
who had no liking for him. This is little to be wondered 
at, for Clarendon was no panderer to tlie king's amuse- 
ments. He lived for a time at Montpelier and afterwards 
at Rouen, employing the leisure of his exile on his " His- 
tory of the Civil Wars." 

To Clarendon succeeded the Cabal Ministry, so called 

from the fortuitous circumstance that their initial letters 

formed the word Cabal — ^Sir T\iom!aaGV\£oTd, Lord Ashley, 
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the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Arlington, the Earl of 
Lauderdale. 

Louis XIV. was now on the throne of France. Ambi- 
tious and magnificent) he was the first monarch of his day. 
The weakness of Spain tempted him to try the conquest of 
the Spanish Netherlands, to which he laid claim in right 
of his wife. He took Lisle, Courtrai, and other cities, 
and was proceeding on his career of conquest, when Sir 
William Temple, the British IVIinister at Brussels, urged 
on the home government the expediency of an alliance 
with the Dutch to stop the progress of the French king. 
He was sent to the Hague, and under the recommendation 
of De Witt, the chief minister of the Republic, an alliance 
was made between England and Holland. Sweden having 
joined the league, it became known as the triple alliance. 
Louis retreated, and a treaty was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by which Louis was to retain the conquered towns, and 
Spain to be guaranteed in the possession of the rest of 
Flanders. 

But the personal policy of Charles was very different. 
He was always wanting money, and disliked exceedingly 
his dependence on the Parliament. He made secret over- 
tures to Louis to join the French against the Dutch, if he 
were supplied with money enough from France to render 
him independent of Parliament. 

By the agency of the Duchess of Orleans, Charles's sister, 
a secret treaty was signed at Dover between England and 
France, in which Charles also undertook to make public 
profession of the Roman Catholic religion. Three millions 
of livres a year and an army of 6000 men, in the event 
of an insurrection in his own dominions, were the terms 
promised by France in return for Charles's support of the 
Bourbon interest. The change of religion was allowed to 
remain for the present a matter of tacit understanding. 
Of the ministers, Clifford and Arlington alone were cog- 
nizant of this part of the stipidation. 

Another bond of union was formed by Louis. He 
persuaded the Duchess of Orleans to take Iq ¥£Ck.sgL«s^%| 
young French lady, with wliom "he ^^th^ \,o>aa:^^ ^<2kX««^ 
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that Charles would become enamoured. This was Made- 
moiselle Qucrouaille, whom Charles created Duchees of 
Portsmouth. 

The Parliament, ignorant of the king*s machinations, 
▼oted him considerable supplies, after which it was 
prorogued. 

And now the Cabal cabinet did all in their power to 
bring on war with the Dutch. 

Temple, the ambassador, was recalled, and Dowling, 
personally unpopular with the Dutch, sent over in his stead. 

Funds were wanted. The ministry recommended the 
seizure of the exchequer funds, which had been advanced 
to the Government by the bankers on the security of the 
taxes, and also announced that the interest without the 
principal would for the present be paid to the depositors. 
The loss of the public credit and extensive private ruin 
were the immediate results. 

In 1672, England and France declared war against 
Holland. The Dutch fleet under De Ruyter, and the 
English under the Duke of York, met in a desperate action 
off the coast of Suffolk. The French ships kept aloof. 
The Earl of Sandwich was killed. The action was con- 
tinued till night, when the Dutch retired. 

On land Louis overran Holland. The only hope of the 
Dutch was in young William, Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III. of England, now twenty-two years of age, who 
commanded the little army of the Republic. Amsterdam 
alone seemed determined to hold out, though the Dutch 
everywhere opened the sluices or cut through the dykes. 
which walled out the sea, so as to lay their country tinder 
an inundation rather than surrender it to the French. 

But the Dutch were quarrelling among themselves. 
In jealousy against the young prince, the burgomasters 
had signed an edict, excluding him from all share in the 
administration. De Witt, the grand pensionary of Holland, 
was the determined supporter of this edict ; but the cities 
would tolerate it no longer, and rising in arms, compelled 
the magistrates to recognise the authority of the young 
^rjnce o/'Oran;ie, and the bxot^vexa'D^'^VXX. nr^^ ^xiojasa- 
d in their resentnaent by tbe i^oT^>aWia. 
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On his part the prince exhorted them to prepare for 
resistance, to reject all overtures of the French, and if 
necessary, give back their country to the sea from which 
it had been reclaimed, and themselves seek a new home in 
their settlements in the Indies. Louis retired from a 
country in which so little seemed to be gained. 

When the Parliament met in 1673, much disaffection 
was naturally felt against the king for his conduct in 
regard to the Dutch war. In home matters, the prero- 
gative of indulgence, by which the king claimed the power 
of waiving penalties enforced by the law, especially in 
matters of religion, and so virtually annulling the law 
altogether, called forth their strong remonstrance. By the 
advice of his ministers, the king recalled his declaration 
on this point, and a law was passed this session, known as 
the Test Act, by which all persons holding public office 
were compelled to take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, to receive the communion in the Established Church, 
and to renounce transubstantiation. The Duke of York 
was in consequence "thrown out of command, for he had 
already avowed himself a Roman Catholic, and Prince 
Rupert succeeded him in command of the fleet. 

About this time, to the annoyance of the country, the 
Duke of York married for his second wife, Mary, a 
princess of the House of Modena, a Catholic, and in close 
alliance with France. 

The expenses of a standing army also were regarded as so 
burdensome, that except under the heaviest pressure of the 
Dutch war, the Parliament declined to vote any more 
supplies. In this state of things it was dissolved by the 
king. 

Ever since the fire of London, the popular feeling 
against the Romanists had been growing stronger, and, 
with or without reason, they became objects of general 
suspicion throughout the country. 

As the king was walking in the park, a chemist called 
Kirby accosted him with these words, " Sir, keep within 
the company, your enemies hive a design upon your life, 
and you may be shot in this very YisiXk.^^ 

Kirby being questioned, said/tYiai.t.'Dx.^Qrci^'^^" 
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the rector of St. Michaers Wood -street, had told him 
that two persons named Grove and Pickering, were en- 
gage vl to assassinate the king, and that Sir George Wake- 
man, the king^s physician, had undertaken to poison him. 
Tongue was introduced to the king, and by him referred 
to the lord treasurer, Danby. He produced a bundle of 
papers, which he said had been thrust under his door, and 
he afterwards said that he knew the writer of them, who 
was most anxious that his name should be kept secret, as 
in the case of its becoming known he would fall a yictim 
to the Jesuits. 

The king treated the matter very lightly; but Dr. 
Tongue called again on the lord treasurer, and said that 
a packet had been sent that evening by post to Beding- 
field at Windsor, being posted at that same town. Beding- 
field was a Jesuit, and confessor to the Duke of York. 
This was so far true ; but the duke had already shown the 
letters to the king, and expressed his opinion that they 
were forgeries. 

And now the time was ripe for the appearance upon 
the scene of one who had been the contriver of these 
preliminary agitations. This was Titus Oates. The 
antecedents of Oates were most imfav curable ; he had 
been indicted for forgery, was afterwards a chaplain on 
board a man-of-war, and dismissed for serious offences ; he 
then studied as a professed Roman Catholic at the English 
seminary at St. Omer. He was at this time in such indi- 
gence as to be supported by Kirby with daily food. The 
first step taken by Oates was to go before a noted and 
active justice, Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. He deposed 
to a plan of the Jesuits to shoot the king as a heretic, 
Grove and Pickering being their agents, and to offer the 
crown, with the sanction of the pope, to the Duke of York, 
and that if he refused it, " to pot James must go." 

In consequence of this active part taken by Oates he 
became wonderfully popular. Danby, too, was a bitter 
opponent of the French and Catholic interest at Court. 

A number of Jesuits named by Oates were taken into 
custody. One of these was Coleman, secretary to the late 
Duchess of York, and among his "papeta -svex^ iovixA ^or^^^a^ 
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(spurious or genuine) of letters from P^re la Chaise, the 
confessor of Louis XIY., and other foreign ecclesiastics of 
eminence, who, according to Oates, had forwarded 10,000/. 
to London as a reward for the assassination of the Black 
Bastard, as the Jesuits were reported commonly to call 
the king. These papers, whatever they may have been, 
did not tally with Oates^s outline of the Jesuit plan. And 
Oates had over and over again contradicted himself in 
giving evidence. Yet the people in their horror and 
hatred of popery would make no distinctions. Their feel- 
ings were further exasperated by an event which they re- 
ferred to the popish party. Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey 
had been found murdered in a ditch near Primrose Hill, 
his own sword plunged into his body, his hands wearing 
rings, and his pockets containing money. It was evident 
that no common robbers had done the deed. Who could 
have done it ? Of course the Jesuits, (such was the line 
of the popular reasoning,) in return for the acceptance of 
Oates's evidence against themselves. 

The matter was further aggravated by Lord Danby, 
who noticed it in Parliament. 

Such was the excitement of popular feeling, that a 
Bolemn fast was appointed. The Catholic Lords Powys, 
Stafford, Arundel, Petre, and Belasyse, were committed to 
the Tower and impeached for high treason. Both Houses 
voted that there had been and still existed a damnable and 
heUish plot. Oates was universally idolized, and received 
a pension of 1200Z. a year with rooms in Whitehall. 

Such depositions as those of Oates, and the reception 
they met with, encouraged more. William Bedloe was at 
his own desire arrested at Bristol and taken to London, 
where he deposed before the council that he had seen the 
body of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey at Somerset House, 
the queen's residence, and that one of Lord Belasyse's 
servants had offered him four thousand poimds to carry it 
off. Other witnesses accused the queen herself; the 
Commons countenanced, the Lords repudiated the last 
accusation. 

After the dissolution of the Cabal tha EaxV ^^ \^«sSrs^ 
became prime minister ; but "he 'waa ^tacon'^ ^BQSsg^^:^^^^^ 
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communicating with the French king on the flnbjecfc of 
further loans of money, and this hastened his downfidL 
The Peers were as jf^alous of him as the Commons were^ 
and he was committed to the Tower. 

Sir William Temple succeeded him in the king's con- 
fidence. His scheme was to appoint a council of thirty to 
stand between the king and the Parliament, with which 
Charles was continually at variance. The scheme, how- 
ever, did little good. Of the men associated with Temple 
the most able was Viscount Halifax. As the policy of 
himself and his friends was as far as possible to keep peace 
and preserve neutrality between the great parties of the 
State, they received the appellation of Trimmers, which 
they were in no way concerned to disown. 

The year 1 679 is illustrious in our annals as that in which 
the Habeas Corpus Act was passed. Arbitrary imprison- 
ment of freemen had been provided against by Magna Charta, 
and the principle had been re-afhrmed by the Petition of 
Right. The object of the present act was especially to 
prevent all evasion or delay from ministers or judges. 
The main provisions of Habeas Corpus are that none shall 
be sent to prison beyond the sea, that no judge shall refuse 
to any prisoner a writ of Habeas Corpus, which is directed 
to the gaoler, ordering him to produce the prisoner's body 
in court and certify the cause of his imprisonment ; thi^ 
every prisoner shall be indicted in the first term after his 
commitment, and brought to trial in the term following ; 
and that no man having been enlarged by order of the 
court can be recommitted for the same offence. 

The prosecution of the Roman Catholics continued. 
As in former cases Oates and Bedloe were the accusers, 
and Whitebread, the principal of the Jesuits, with four of 
the order, and Langhorne, a lawyer, who managed their 
concerns, were condemned and executed. 

Against the Duke of York, who, since Charles had no 
legitimate children, was heir to the throne, the tide of 
popular feeling ran so strong that a bill was brought into 
the Commons to exclude him from the succession. It was 
warmly contested by the Whigs and Tories, which names 
now jSrst came- into vogue. Tlie 'WVii^ xe^x^aeox^ ^iJaa 
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Roundheads, the Tories the Cavaliers of the preceding 
reign. The origin of the terms is said to be as follows :^ 
Toree meant in Irish " Give me," a name applied to the 
robbers of the woods and bogs. Whig was the same as 
whey or sour milk, given by the Cavaliers as an opprobrious 
epithet to the sour-visaged Puritans. 

The Bill of Exclusion passed the Commons by a large 
majority, but was thrown out by the Lords, influenced by 
the oratory of Halifax. 

Disturbances were rife in Scotland. Archbishop Sharpe, 
the Scotch primate, travelling in his coach with his 
daughter, was waylaid by a band of Covenanters and 
stabbed to death. The military were ordered to disperse 
all conventicles, a service in which Graham of Claver- 
house, with his dragoons, signalized themselves greatly. 
At Drumclog his troops were repulsed, and the Covenanters 
pushed into Glasgow, which they seized, denouncing the 
king's supremacy, popery, prelacy, and a popish successor 
to the crown. They raised 8000 men, but were put to 
the rout by the Duke of Monmouth (an illegitimate son 
of Charles II.) in a battle at Bothwell Bridge. 

This proceeding of the Covenanters brought down worse 
trouble upon themselves, for the Duke of York was sent 
to Scotland as commissioner, and having a mortal hatred 
and contempt of the Covenanters, took pleasure in treating 
them to the thumbscrew and boot — the latter being a 
boot of stout leather into which wedges were driven be- 
tween the leather and the leg of the unfortunate Covenanter. 
These persecutions led to large emigrations of the Scotch 
to Barbadoes and New England. The most extreme of 
these Covenanters called themselves Cameronians. 

An obscure plot was next set on foot by one Dangerfield, 
a more villanous character than even Oates and Bedloe. 
It goes in history by the name of the Meal Tub Plot, from 
the receptacle in which the papers relating to it were dis- 
covered. It is probable that Dangerfield would have 
accused either side to suit his purpose; however, he 
chimed in with the popular credulity as being the better 
speculation, and the Earl of Castleixva.\ii<& «xA\ja^^<s^ir>ak 
were sent to the Tower in conseq;vieTi<(^^ oi ^^^ ^^s^"®5asscaK 
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The story of Fitzharris is worth telling, because it may 
serve as a sample of the kind of plotting and libelling 
which were in vogue at this time, and of the relation 
in which the different powers of the realm stood to one 
another. Fitzharris was an Irish Roman Catholic, an ad- 
herent of the Duchess of Portsmouth, the king's mistress. 
He employed a Scotchman named Everard to write a libel 
against the king and the Duke of York ; but he had un* 
wittingly employed the wrong man, for Everard was a spy 
of the opposite party. So, instead of aiding Fitzharris, 
he reported him to the Chief Justice, Sir William Waller. 
Waller carried the information to the king, and procured 
a warrant for the apprehension of Fitzharris, who, at the 
time, was found with a copy of the libel in his pocket. 
The account he gave of the matter was that the libel was 
promoted by the court, who wished to fasten it upon the 
excluders of the Duke of York. Once set going on the 
line of lying testimony, he improved the case by deposing 
to a new popish plot of which the Duke of York was the 
contriver, who, he added, had been the author of the 
murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. The king im- 
prisoned Fitzharris. The Commons took his part and 
wished to impeach him themselves. The Lords rejected 
the impeachment of the Commons, and to stop the appa- 
rently interminable contest, the king dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, vowing that he would never call another. 

He kept his word, and from that time displayed an 
arbitrariness of disposition which he had not hitherto ex- 
hibited. He reduced the magistrates of London to sub- 
mission by taking away their charter till they returned 
to obedience. He deprived the Presbyterians of of&ce. 
Fitzharris, tried by a jury, was condemned and executed. 
The king's was now the winning side, and the spies and 
informers sought their victims from the Presbyterians. 

Stephen College, a joiner, had used strong language 

against popery and contemptuous language against the 

king. He was sentenced to be hanged at Oxford. 

The king even made money by receiving payments 

£•0111 the corporate towns for the continuance of their 

charters. 
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These arbitrary proceedings on the part of the king, 
fomented rebellions. The Duke of Monmouth enlisted 
several of the most influential families of the North of 
England, especially the coimty of Cheshire, in his favour. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury had been a restless plotter, espe- 
cially among the citizens of London, but fearing the 
caution and delay with which he had to contend, he re- 
solved suddenly to quit the kingdom, and retired to 
Amsterdam, where he ended his life. 

After his departure a council was said to have been formed 
of six conspirators — Monmouth, Russell, Essex, Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grandson of the 
Hampden of Charles I.'s reign. These, with the Earl of 
Argyle in the north, were the leaders of the conspiracy, 
but they employed many others as subordinates. They 
concocted what has been called the Rye House Plot. 

Rumbold, one of the conspirators, possessed a farm called 
Rye House, near the road to Newmarket, where Charles 
at this time had a residence. The scheme was to overturn 
a cart as if accidentally at this point in the road when the 
king's carriage should come that way, and avail themselves 
of the delay by shooting him from behind the hedges. An 
accidental fire broke out in the king's house at Newmarket, 
and com|)elled him to leave that town a week earlier than 
he had intended. By this circumstance his life was saved. 

Among the conspirators was one of the name of Shep- 
pard, a wine merchant in London, in whose house the 
conspirators had met. Colonel Rumsey and West, a lawyer, 
who had been already informed against by one Keiling, 
resolved to save themselves by turning king's evidence 
without delay. Orders for the arrest of the six conspira- 
tors were issued. Monmouth escaped ; Russell was sent 
to the Tower ; Grey escaped ; Howard was caught in a 
chimney ; Essex, Sidney, and Hampden were arrested, and 
found that Lord Howard had turned evidence against 
them. Walcot, a colonel in the army. Hone, and Rouse, 
were executed. They died confessing the justice of their 
sentence; the designs of the other conspirators differed 
widely. 

Next came Lord William E.usaeU,v& botl oi ^^'\^^i^^ ^'^ 
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Bedford. He was condemned to be executed by beheading 
in Lincoln^s Inn Fields. In vain had his wife thrown herself 
at the king^s feet to beg his life. He suffered with patient 
bravery. And next to him came Algernon Sidney, a son 
of the Earl of Leicester, accused also by Howard. Sidney 
had engaged on the side of the Parliament against the lato 
king. Although the law required two witnesses, yet, as a 
second could not be found, the fiction was resorted to of 
adducing his private papers as representing the deficient 
witness. He pleaded against this proceeding, and main- 
tained that even had it been legal tbe papers contained 
nothing treasonable. His arguments were overruled. It 
is suflicient to say that the terrible Chief Justice Jefireys, 
of whom we shall read hereafter, sat on the bench at 
Sidney's trial, and his execution soon followed. 

Hampden was fined 40,000/. Holloway, a Bristol mer- 
chant, who had escaped to the West Indies, was brought 
back, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
who had fied to Holland, was similarly dealt with. Lord 
Essex died a mysterious death. He was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut; but whether by suicide or 
assassination (rumour even ventured to whisper of a royal 
hand) no evidence is forthcoming to declare. 

Such are the more prominent only of the libels, plots, 
and conspiracies, which spread over the latter years of 
Charles XL's reign. The king had reached an almost ab- 
solute power when his life was suddenly cut short in the 
fifty-fifth year of his ^e and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
Epilepsy, apoplexy, and, according to Bishop Burnet, 
poison, were conjectured as the cause of the king's death. 
It is certain that he died a Roman Catholic, receiving the 
last communion of that Church at the hands of Father 
Huddlestone, who was brought secretly to his bedside 
after he had rejected the ministrations of certain clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Jealousy between Council of Generals and Parliament. Bisings 

m favour of royalty. General Monk and the Parliament. liOtter 

£via the king, Charles invited to Tel\icii. Ci\^ax\^^% Ogax^^\.%^. 
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Apparent liberality. Conduct towards the regic'des. A fixed 
revenue voted tu the Crown. Trial and execution of the regicides. 
Nucleus of H standing array. Kestoration of the bishops and the 
Liturgy. Archbishop Sharpe. Savoy conference. Corpora r ion Act. 
Act of Uniformity. jMariiage of the king. Trial of Lambert and 
Vane. Conventicle Act. War with tlie Dutch. Plague of London. 
Five Mile Act. Another defeat of the Dutch. Fire of London. 
Dutch ill the Med way. Treaty of Breda. Cession of New York. 
Exile of Lord Clarendon. Cabal minintry. Encroachments of 
Louis XIV. Triple alliance. Secret treaiy of the king with 
France. Duchess of Portsmouth. War of England and France 
against the Dutch. William of Oransre. Jealousy of the burgo- 
masters. Muidur of the brothers De Witt. Test Act. Marriage 
of the Du .e of York. Plot of Titus Oates. Credulity of Parlia- 
ment. Deposition of Bedloe. The Trimraeis. Habeas Co ("pus Act. 
Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession. 
Origin of " Whig" and "Tory." Disturbances in Scotland. Murder 
of Archbishop Shai-pe. Duke of York commissioner in Scotland. 
Meal Tub plot. Story of Fitzharris. Rye House plot. First appear- 
ance of Judge Jeffreys. Death of the king. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

James II. a.d. 1685 — a.d. 1688. 

James began his reign with declarations to his council of 
his intentions to support the existing laws and institutions 
of Church and State, and, by a course of action opposed to 
his professions, he issued a proclamation ordering the 
payment of customs and excise as before, and publicly 
attended mass as a Roman Catholic. On the 2drd of April, 
in the year of his accession, he was crowned with his queen, 
Mary of Modena, in Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliament was submissive and liberal, and voted 
him a revenue of nearly two millions. 

The conspirators who escaped from England on the 
discovery of the Rye House plot had fled into Holland. 
Monmouth and Argyle were there, accompanied by others 
of less note. A meeting was held at Amsterdam, in 
which it was arranged that Argyle should make a descent 
upon Scotland, and Monmouth invade ^xi^lasA^.\»>^^%»!BA 
time. 
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Bedford. He was condemned to be executed by bebeadiog 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. In vain bad his wife tbrown benelf 
at the king's ieet to beg his life. He suffered with patioit 
bravery. And next to him came Algernon Sidney, a son 
of the Earl of Leicester, accused also by Howard. Sidney 
bad engaged on the side of the Parliament against the late 
king. Although the law required two witnesses, yet, as a 
second could not be found, the fiction was resorted to of 
adducing his private papers as representing the deficient 
witness. He pleaded against this ])roceeding, and main- 
tained that even had it been legal the papers contained 
nothing treasonable. His arguments were overruled. It 
is sufficient to say that the terrible Chief Justice JefireySy 
of whom we shall read hereafter, sat on the bench at 
Sidney's trial, and his execution soon followed. 

Hampden was fined 40,000/. HoUoway, a Bristol mer^ 
chant, who had escaped to the West Indies, was brought 
back, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
who had fied to Holland, was similarly dealt with. Lord 
Essex died a mysterious death. He was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut ; but whether by suicide or 
assassination (rumour even ventured to whisper of a royal 
hand) no evidence is forthcoming to declare. 

Such are the more prominent only of the libels, plots, 
and conspiracies, which spread over the latter years of 
Charles II.'s reign. The king had reached an almost ab- 
solute power when his life was suddenly cut short in the 
fifty-fifth year of his ^e and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
Epilepsy, apoplexy, and, according to Bishop Burnet, 
poison, were conjectured as the cause of the king's death. 
It is certain that he died a Roman Catholic, receiving the 
last communion of that Church at the hands of Father 
Huddlestone, who was brought secretly to his bedside 
after he had rejected the ministrations of certain clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 

MAIN POINTS. 

JealonBy between Council of Generals and Parliament. Risingg 

in favour of royalty. General Monk and the Parliament. I^etter 

£vja the king, Charles invited to T^tum. Ci\^ax\^f{% 0(ia.\««:.\Ax. 
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Apparent liberalitj. Conduct towards the regic'des. A fixed' 
revenue voted tu the Crown. Trial and execution of the regicides. 
Nucleus of a standing array. Kestoration of the bishops and the 
Liturgy. Archbishop Sharpe. Savoy conference. Corporation Act. 
Act of Uniformity. jMariiage of the king. Trial of Lambert and 
Vane. Conventicle Act. War with the Dutch. Plague of London. 
Five Mile Act. Another defeat of the Dutch. Fire of London. 
Dutch ill the Med way. Treaty of Breda. Cession of New York. 
Exile of Lord Clarendon. Cabal minintry. Encroachments of 
Louis XIV. Triple alliance. Secret treaiy of the king with 
France. Dnchess of Portsmouth. War of England and France 
against the Dutch. William of Oran^re. Jealousy of the burgo- 
masters. Mulder of the brothers De Witt. Test Act. Marriage 
of the Du vC of York, Plot of Titus Gates. Credulity of Parlia- 
ment. Deposition of Bedloe. The Trimmeis. Habeas Corpus Act. 
Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession. 
Origin of " Whig" and "Tory.*' Disturbances in Scotland. Murder 
of Archbishop Shai-pe. Duke of York commissioner in Suotiand. 
Meal Tub plot. Story of Fitzharris. Rye House plot. First appear- 
ance of Judge Jeffreys. Death of the king. 
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James II. a.d. 1685 — a.d. 1688. 

James began his reign with declarations to his council of 
his intentions to support the existing laws and institutions 
of Church and State, and, by a course of action opposed to 
his professions, he issued a proclamation ordering the 
payment of customs and excise as before, and publicly 
attended mass as a Roman Catholic. On the 2drd of April, 
in the year of his accession, he was crowned with his queen, 
Mary of Modena, in Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliament was submissive and liberal, and voted 
him a revenue of nearly two millions. 

The conspirators who escaped from England on the 
discovery of the Rye House plot had fled into Holland. 
Monmouth and Argyle were there, accompanied by others 
of less note. A meeting was held at Amsterdam, in 
which it was arranged that Argyle should make a descent 
upon Scotland, and Monmouth invade ^xi^lasA%.\»\k^^»!BA 
time. 
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Bedford. He was condemned to be executed hj beheading 
in Lincoln^B Inn Fields. In vain had his wife thrown herself 
at the king^s feet to beg his life. He suffered with patient 
bravery. And next to him came Algernon Sidney, a son 
of the Earl of Leicester, accused also by Howard. Sidney 
had engaged on the side of the Parliament against the late 
king. Although the law required two witnesses, yet, as a 
second could not be found, the fiction was resorted to of 
adducing his private papers as representing the deficient 
witness. He pleaded against this proceeding, and main- 
tained that even had it been legal the papers contained 
nothing treasonable. His arguments were overruled. It 
is suflicient to say that the terrible Chief Justice Jefireys, 
of whom we shall read hereafter, sat on the bench at 
Sidney's trial, and his execution soon followed. 

Hampden was fined 40,000/. Holloway, a Bristol mer- 
chant, who had escaped to the West Indies, was brought 
back, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
who had fied to Holland, was similarly dealt with. Lord 
Essex died a mysterious death. He was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut; but whether by suicide or 
assassination (rumour even ventured to whisper of a royal 
hand) no evidence is forthcoming to declare. 

Such are the more prominent only of the libels, plots, 
and conspiracies, which spread over the latter years of 
Charles IL*s reign. The king had reached an almost ab- 
solute power when his life was suddenly cut short in the 
fifty-fifth year of his ^e and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
Epilepsy, apoplexy, and, according to Bishop Burnet, 
poison, were conjectured as the cause of the king's death. 
It is certain that he died a Roman Catholic, receiving the 
last communion of that Church at the hands of Father 
Huddlestone, who was brought secretly to his bedside 
after he had rejected the ministrations of certain clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 

MAIN POINTS. 

JealoQsy between Council of Generals and Parliament. Bisingg 

m favour of royalty. General Monk and the Parliament. letter 

£roa the king, Charles invited to Tetvmi. Ci\»iW^% 0[i3w*K.\«t» 
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Apparent liberality. Condact towards the regic'des. A fixed 
revenue voted tu the Crown. Trial and execution of the regicides. 
Nucleus of a standing army. Kestoration of the bishops and the 
Liturgy. Archbishop Sharpe. Savoy conference. Corporation Act. 
Act of Uniformity, jyiariiage of the king. Trial of Lambert and 
Vane. Conventicle Act. War with the Dutch. Plague of London. 
Five Mile Act. Another defeat of the Dutch. Fire of London, 
Dutch ill the Medway. Treaty of Breda. Cession of New York. 
Exile of Lord Clarendon. Cabal ministry. Encroachments of 
Louis XIV. Triple alliance. Secret treaiy of the king with 
France. Duchess of Portsmouth. War of England and France 
against the Dutch. William of Orans^e. Jealousy of the burgo- 
masters. Murder of the brothers De Witt. Test Act. Marriage 
of the Du .e of York. Plot of Titus Oates. Credulity of Parlia- 
ment. Deposition of Bedloe. The Trimmeis. Habeas Corpus Act. 
Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession. 
Origin of " Whig" and " Tory." Disturbances iii Scotland. Murder 
of Archbishop Shai-pe. Duke of York commissioner in Sciotland. 
Meal Tub plot. Story of Fitzharris. Eye House plot. First appear- 
ance of Judge JejBfreys. Death of the king. 
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James II. a.d. 1685 — a.d. 1688. 

James began his reign with declarations to his council of 
his intentions to support the existing laws and institutions 
of Church and State, and, by a course of action opposed to 
his professions, he issued a proclamation ordering the 
pajnnent of customs and excise as before, and publicly 
attended mass as a Roman Catholic. On the 2drd of April, 
in the year of his accession, he was crowned with his queen, 
Mary of Modena, in Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliament was submissive and liberal, and voted 
him a revenue of nearly two millions. 

The conspirators who escaped from England on the 
discovery of the Rye House plot had fled into Holland. 
Monmouth and Argyle were there, accompanied by others 
of less note. A meeting was held at Amsterdam, in 
which it was arranged that Argyle should make a descent 
upon Scotland, and Monmouth invade EkU^Vasi^i^XiXkL^^^vsA 
time. 
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Bedford. He was condemned to be executed by bebeading 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. In vain had his wife thrown herself 
at the king's feet to beg his life. He suffered with patient 
bravery. And next to him came Algernon Sidney, a son 
of the Earl of Leicester, accused also by Howard. Sidnej 
had engHged on the side of tlie Parliament against the late 
king. Although the law required two witnesses, yet, as a 
second could not be found, the fiction was resorted to of 
adducing his private psipers as representing the deficient 
witness. He pleaded against this ])roceeding, and main- 
tained that even had it been legal the papers contained 
nothing treasonable. His arguments were overruled. It 
is sufficient to say that the terrible Chief Justice Jefireys, 
of whom we shall read hereafter, sat on the bench at 
Sidney's trial, and his execution soon followed. 

Hampden was lined 40,000/. HoUoway, a Bristol mer- 
chant, who had escai)ed to the West Indies, was brought 
back, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
who had fled to Holland, was similarly dealt with. Lord 
Essex died a mysterious death. He was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut; but whether by suicide or 
assassination (rumour even ventured to whisper of a royal 
hand) no evidence is forthcoming to declare. 

Such are the more prominent only of the libels, plots, 
and conspiracies, which spread over the latter years of 
Charles H.'s reign. The king had reached an almost ab- 
solute power when his life was suddenly cut short in the 
fifty-filth year of his age and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
Epilepsy, apoplexy, and, according to Bishop Burnet, 
poison, were conjectured as the cause of the king's death. 
It is certain that he died a Roman Catholic, receiving the 
last communion of that Church at the hands of Father 
Huddlestone, who was brought secretly to his bedside 
after he had rejected the ministrations of certain clergy- 
men of the ErtabluBhed Church. 

^•^^ POINTS. 

JmSkmj\t/tmmm ^^^f^jf <3enenlt and Parliament. Rifnngs 
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Apparent liberality. Condact towards the regic'des. A fixed 
revenue voted tu the Crown. Trial and execution of the regicides. 
Nucleus of a standing army. Kestoration of the bishops and the 
Liturgy. Archbishop Sharpe. Savoy conference. Corporation Act. 
Act of Uniformity. Mariia^e of the king. Trial of Lambeii; and 
Vane. Conventicle Act. War with tlie Dutch. Plague of London. 
Five Mile Act. Another defeat of the Dutch. Fire of London. 
Dutch ill the Medway. Treaty of Breda. Cession of New York. 
Exile of Lord Clarendon. Cabal ministry. Encroachments of 
Louis XIV. Triple alliance. Secret treaty of the king with 
France. Dnchess of Portsmouth. War of England and France 
against the Dutch. William of Oran^re. Jealousy of the burgo- 
masters. Muidur of the brothers De Witt. Test Act. Marriage 
of the Du vC of York. Plot of Titus Oates. Credulity of Parlia- 
ment. Deposition of Bedloe. The Trimraeis. Habeas Corpus Act. 
Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession. 
Origin of " Whig" and " Tory." Disturbances in Scotland. Murder 
of Archbishop Sharpe. Duke of York commissioner in Scotland. 
Meal Tub plot. Story of Fitzharris. Bye House plot. First appear- 
ance of Judge JeJBfreys. Death of the king. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

James II. a.d. 1685 — ^a.d. 1688. 

James began his reign with declarations to his council of 
his intentions to support the existing laws and institutions 
of Church and State, and, by a course of action opposed to 
his professions, he issued a proclamation ordering the 
pajnnent of customs and excise as before, and publicly 
attended mass as a Roman Catholic. On the 2drd of April, 
in the year of his accession, he was crowned with his queen, 
Mary of Modena, in Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliament was submissive and liberal, and voted 
him a revenue of nearly two millions. 

The conspirators who escaped from England on the 
discovery of the Rye House plot had fled into Holland. 
Monmouth and Argyle were there, accompanied by others 
of less note. A meeting was held at Amsterdam, in 
which it was arranged that Argyle should make a descent 
upon Scotland, and Monmouth invade E?CL^«£A%.\»^'^^aasiA 
time. 
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Bedford. He waa condemned to be executed by beheading 
in Liiia)In*8 Inn Fields. In vain hud his wife thrown herself 
at Uio king*s feet to l)og his life. He suffered with patient 
bravery. And nt*xt to him came Algernon Sidney, a son 
of the Karl of LiMcestiT, accused also by Howard. Sidney 
had engaged on the side of the Parliament against the late 
king. Although the law required two witnesses, yet, as a 
second could not be found, the fiction was resorted to of 
adducing his ])rivate {vapers as representing the deficient 
witness. Ho pleaded against this ])r()ceeding, and main- 
taineii that even had it been legal the pa|)er8 contained 
nothing treasonable. His arguments wore overruled. It 
is sullicient to say that the terrible Chief Justice JeiTreyii 
of whom wo shall read lieroafter, sat on the bench at 
Sidney's trial, and his oxocution socm followed. 

Hampden was iined 40,000/. IloUoway, a Bristol mer- 
chant, who had escaped to the West Indies, was brought 
back, condenmed, and executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
who had Hod to Holland, was similarly dealt with. Lord 
Essex died a mysterious death. He was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut; but whether by suicide or 
asMissi nation (rumour even ventured to whisper of a royal 
hand) no evidence is forthcoming to declare. 

Such are the more prominent only of the libels, plots, 
and conspiracies, which spread over the latter years of 
Charles II.'s reign. The king had reached an almost ab- 
solute power when his life was suddenly cut short in the 
fif\;y-fitih year of his uge and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
Epilepsy, apople.xy, and, according to Bishop Burnet, 
poison, were conjectured as the cause of the king's death. 
It is certain that he died a Koman Catholic, receiving the 
last commimion of that Church at tlie hands of Father 
Huddlestone, who was brought secretly to his bedside 
afler he had rejected the ministrations of certain clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Joalouny hotwAon Council of OonornlH nnd Parliament. Hiningi 
In fHVditr of royalty. Ooncral MuwV. m\v\ \\\^ PwvUaiuotit. Letter 
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Apparent liberality. Condact towards the regic'des. A fixed 
revenue voted tu the Crown. Trial and execution of the regicides. 
Nucleus of a standing array. Eestoration of the bishops and the 
Liturgy. Archbishop Sharpe. Savoy conference. Corp- «rat ion Act. 
Act of Uniformity. JViarna^e of the king. Trial of Lambert and 
Vane. Conventicle Act. War with the Dutch. Plague of Loudon. 
Five Mile Act. Another defeat of ihe Dutch. Fire of London. 
Dutch ill the Medway. Treaty of Breda. Cession of New York. 
Exile of Lord Clarendon. Cabal ministry. Encroachments of 
Louis XIV. Triple alliance. Secret treaty of the king with 
France. Duchess of P«)rt8mouth. War of England and France 
against the Dutch. William of Oran^re. Jealousy of the burgo- 
masters. Murder of the brothers De Witt. Test Act. Marriage 
of the Du .e of York. Plot of Titus Oates. Credulity of Parlia- 
ment. Deposition of Bedloe. The Trimraei s. Habeas Corpus Act. 
Bill for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the succession. 
Origin of " Whig" and "Tory." Disturbances iii Scotland. Murder 
of Archldshop Sharpe. Duke of York commissioner in Scotland. 
Meal Tub plot. Story of Fitzharris. Rye House plot. First appear- 
ance of Judge JeJBfreys. Death of the king. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

James II. a.d. 1685 — a.d. 1688. 

James began his reign with declarations to his council of 
his intentions to support the existing laws and institutions 
of Church and State, and, by a course of action opposed to 
his professions, he issued a proclamation ordering the 
pajnnent of customs and excise as before, and publicly 
attended mass as a Roman Catholic. On the 2drd of April, 
in the year of his accession, he was crowned with his queen, 
Mary of Modena, in Westminster Abbey. 

The Parliament was submissive and liberal, and voted 
him a revenue of nearly two millions. 

The conspirators who escaped from England on the 
discovery of the Rye House plot had fled into Holland. 
Monmouth and Argyle were there, accompanied by others 
of less note. A meeting was held at Amsterdam, in 
which it was arranged that Argyle should make a descent 
upon Scotland, and Monmouth invade '&XL^9^<i^^^^»3SA 
time. 
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Argyle, known among bis own clansmen as M'Calliim 
More, landed on the coast of Cantire and roused his clan. 
Hardly more than 2000 men rose to the call ; with these 
he marched for Glasgow ; but his little army was scattered 
near Dumbarton, and he himself attempting to escape in 
disguise was made prisoner. Some days later he was 
beheaded at the Tolbooth in Edinburgh. 

Monmouth landed on the coast of Dorsetshire, with only 
three ships. The peasantry flocked to his standard. The 
gentry made no move in his favour. He reached the town 
of Taimton and there assumed the title of king. The 
citizens welcomed him, and a band of young girls in pro- 
cession presented him with an embroidered banner and a 
popy of the Bible. He was bent on attacking Bristol, 
then the second city of England, and he had passed Bridge* 
water and was nearly arrived at Bath. Meanwhile, the 
train- bands were mustered, and the royal troops approach- 
ing, Monmouth's heart failed him, especially on hearing of 
the fate of Argyle. 

Three miles from Bridgewater lies Sedgemoor, the 
ancient hiding place of Alfred. Here lay an army of 
8000 men imder Faversham, which Monmouth determined 
to attack. It was a swampy plain, crossed by dykes, or, 
as they were called, rhines. He had crossed two of these, 
but came upon a third of broader dimensions, of the 
existence of which he had not been informed. His forces 
came to a stand-still on the hither side of the rhine, and 
the noise and confusion startled the royal troops on the 
other side. In terror Monmouth took to flight, his foot- 
soldiers held their ground gallantly for a while, till they 
were mown down by the royal artillery, and the army of 
Monmoufh was routed, leaving 1000 slain on the field. 

Two days later, Monmouth was found lurking in a ditch 
near the New Forest. When taken before the king he 
prostrated himself upon the floor and pleaded hard for his 
hfe ; but in vain, he was doomed to immediate execution. 
On the scaflbld he warned the executioner not to deal 
with him in the same awkward way as he had treated Lord 
Eusselh The remonstrance unnerved the headsman, who 
made a blow so weak that MonmouX)^ lavifi^ V\a \ifc^ «i^ 
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if in expostulation ; again and again the executioner tried 
in vain, till in despair he threw down the axe and declared 
himself unable to perform his task, till peremptorily com- 
manded by the sheriff to do so. 

The task of punishing the rebels was entrusted to two 
persons of different professions but similar dispositions. 
One of these was Colonel Percy Kirke, who hanged them 
by scores up to the sign-post of the White Hart Inn at 
Taunton, while he and his comrades drank the king's 
health on the ground over which the rebels were dangling. 
The other was Chief Justice Jeffreys, whose name became 
a bye-word of blasphemy and cruelty. He opened at 
Winchester what afterwards went by the name of the 
bloody assize. Alice Lisle was tried for affording food 
and shelter to two of the rebels. She was widow of Lord 
Lisle, one of Cromwell's adherents. She was sentenced 
to be burnt alive, but through the intercession of her 
friends her sentence was commuted to beheading. She 
was beheaded in the market place at Winchester. More 
than 800 persons suffered death in this judicial massacre, 
beside many who were mutilated, exiled, or imprisoned. 

James, encouraged by this kind of support, proceeded 
more hopefully than ever in his darling project of convert- 
ing England to the Romish faith and worship. He ex- 
pressed his intention of repealing the Test and maintaining 
a standing army ; in this he gave commands to Roman Ca- 
tholic officers. He exercised a "dispensing power'' in 
favour of the Romanists which virtually nullified the laws. 
He placed the whole Church under a commission court of 
seven members, of whom Jeffreys, now Lord Chancellor, 
was president. 

A papal nuncio was received at Whitehall, and Father 
Petre, a Jesuit, became the king's confessor. 

Scotland was placed under Drummond, Earl of Perth ; 
one of whose recommendations to the king's favour was 
the adoption and liberal application of the steel thumb* 
screw. 

Richard Talbot, a Catholic, was made Earl of Tyrconnel 
and deputy of Ireland. 

The proceedings of the Court exci^A^L VSaft idi^asco^ cS. '^^ 
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Established Church. Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman-of Londcm, 
distinguished himself in preaching against the measures of 
the king. The Bishop of London was ordered to suspend 
Dr. Sharpe, and replied that he had no power to proceed 
in so arbitrary a manner against any clergyman ; whereupon 
both the clergyman and the bishop were suspended by the 
commissioners. 

We have already said, that James promoted the Roman 
Catholic interests by assuming the prerogative of dis- 
pensing with the penalties attached to the laws directed 
against that religion. 

In Ireland, the councillors and judges were Roman 
Catholics. The charters of Dublin and other corporations 
were annulled and new charters issued, subjecting the cor- 
poration to the king. He even condescended to private 
conversations with public men, with a view to bringing 
them over to his own views of religion. 

The king also attacked the universities. A royal letter 
commanded the Senate of Cambridge to admit Alban 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree of M.A. As 
no Romanist could take the oaths, the university refused. 
The vice-chancellor, with eight others, among whom was 
Isaac Newton, appeared before the high commission, and 
the vice-chancellor lost his office. 

The king appointed Antony Parker, a Romanist, to the 
presidency of Magdalen College at Oxford. The fellows 
chose John Hough. The king went down himself to the 
college, but the fellows left it rather than submit. A 
Romish bishop with twelve Romish fellows were thus intro- 
duced into the college. 

The next measure of the Court was a still more public 
assault on the liberties of the Established Church. The 
king had published in April, 1687, a declaration of indul- 
gence, of which the principle was to permit every one to 
worship according to his conscience. This cut both wayB, 
and gave freedom to Nonconformists, though it was un- 
doubtedly intended for the relief of Roman Catholics. A 
second of nearly the same tenor was published, and it was 
ordered to be read in all tihe eWtcVv^^ from the pulpit on 
two Bucceasive Sundays. The PiirQaX^ ^^sict^sSx.^ «jA ^sol 
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Other bishops, not only disobeyed the order, but drew up 
a petition against the declaration. The king was furiously 
indignant, and the seven recusant bishops were committed 
to the Tower, where they remained a we^ before bail 
was taken for them. 

Meanwhile, the news spread that a son was born to the 
king. Not a few were suspicious that the child was not 
of royal parentage at all, but had been furtively intro- 
duced into the palace under that pretension by the 
Romanist party. The child was afterwards known as 
James the Pretender. 

The trial of the seven bishops was held before the 
Court of King's Bench, and constitutes one of the most 
famous of our State trials. The oharge against them was 
that of malicious and seditious libel. An enthusiastic 
crowd of high and low, military and citizens, had accom- 
panied the bishops to the Tower, and now again to West- 
minster Hall. The jury, after long arguments on both 
sides, and a delay which seemed to the people unaccount- 
able, returned a verdict of not guilty. Bursts of joy were 
heard in the streets. James ha^^ned to be reviewing his 
army of 16,000 men on Hounslow Heath when the news 
reached him. Shouts of acclamation fell upon his ears as 
he sat in the tent of Lord Faversham, the general. He 
asked what it meant. The general replied that '* it was 
nothing but the rejoicing of the soldiers for the acquittal 
of the bishops." ** Do you call that nothing ? " said the 
king ; " but so much the worse for them." 

A movement was on foot for rescuing the nation from the 
oppression and misrule of James by the help of a foreign 
power. William Prince of Orange Nassau had married 
the Princess Mary, daughter of James II. Not till the ^ 
conduct of James had disgusted and alienated his subjects 
did William send over Dykvelt as envoy to England with 
the hope of conciliating all ranks and opinions. 

When a son was born to the king and the succession 
was thus cut off from the Prince of Orange, the people 
were profoundly disappointed, and the prince found him- 
self under the necessity of acting, ii aX. a\V mXkv^ \!a»JOust^ 
with tact and resolution. Both these c^y]LaXv\A^ea V^ ^<ar«i^^ 
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in an eminent degree. So well did he keep his counsel 
that it was long before even the French king suspected 
that he had a design upon England ; and James was aghast 
when he received a letter from the English minister at the 
Hague, announcing that he might soon look for a powerful 
invasion of the Dutch upon his dominions. 

On the day of the bishops' acquittal a letter had been 
sent to William, signed by some of the leading nobles 
and clergy of England, entreating him to come over 
to their protection. In return the prince had published 
in England a declaration of his intended invasion and the 
grounds of it. 

James had but one course left him, which, however, he 
adopted too late— to cancel all the points for which he had 
been contending ibr three years. 

His fleet consisted of thirty vessels of war, his standing 
army of 40,000 men ; but the hearts of his people were 
with the invader. 

The Prince of Orange landed at Totbay and advanced 
to Exeter, where he was well received, in spite of the terror 
of treason which had been struck into that part of Eng- 
land by the consequences of Monmouth's attempt. 

James moved to Salisbury, resolved on staking his king- 
dom on the issue of a decisive battle. William's policy, 
on the other hand, was to avoid this ; trusting to the opera- 
tion of time in his favour, and of the feeling on his behalf 
which was rapidly spreading throughout England. 

The first important case of desertion from the king's 
interests was that of Lord Churchill, afterwards the great 
Duke of Marlborough. Others followed ; among them 
the Duke of Grafton, natural son of the late king. 

James retreated towards London, thus betraying his 
own fears and stimulating further desertion from his cause. 
Prince George of Denmark, had married the Princess 
Anne. On her husband deserting with others to the Prince 
of Orange, she, in company with Lady Churchill and the 
Bishop of London, retired to Nottingham. When this was 
told the king his cry was, " God help me ; even my own 
children have forsaken me." 
On reaching London he called a coxmcvi q^ ^^x^ «cv.^ ^t^- 
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lates, and sent three of their number, Halifax, Nottingham, 
and Godolphin, as commissioners to treat with the Prince 
of Orange. William sent two lords, Clarendon and Ox- 
ford, to confer with the royal commissioners; declining to 
do so in person ; and pushed on for London, to which he 
was urged to come with all spt^ed by a convention of peers 
and prelates who had taken upon themselves the preserva- 
tion of the city, and had issued orders for the purpose to 
the mayor and aldermen. 

The mob had destroyed the Catholic chapels, and having 
discovered the Lord Chancellor Jeffreys in disguise, so 
abused him as to cause his almost immediate death. The 
commander-in-chief. Lord Faversham, let loose the army, 
which he disbanded without pay, upon the country. 

The king had sent the queen and the infant prince to 
France, under the protection of an old cavalier of Louis 
XIV., Count Lauzun. He himself embarked on board a 
hoy in the Med way, but was seized by some Kentish fisher- 
men in hope of reward. He was dismissed from White- 
hall and ordered to go to Ham, a seat of the Duchess of 
Lauderdale ; thence he found his way to Rochester. Wil- 
liam purposely conniving at what aU felt would be the 
best thing that could happen — that the king should find his 
own way to the French court. He escaped first to Am- 
bleteuse in Picardy, and thence to the Palace of St. Ger- 
main s, where the French king received him kindly and 
cordially. 

It now became necessary to organize the government of 
the country. The prince was desirous of leaving the 
people to their own discretion. The peers and bishops, 
to the number of nearly ninety, urged him to summon a 
Convention — a, name which they employed rather than 
Parliament, tliough it should differ in nothing from a par- 
liament except the authority under which it was sum- 
moned, and in the meantime to take upon himself the 
supreme management of the State. 

But William desired a fuller expression of the public 
will on his behalf. The following plan was adoi^ted*, — 
All the members living who bad sat. \xv Y«xY\«.xx\fcw\. $iXkxva% 
the reign of Charlea II. were invitifc^ \.o «ja&^xc^^^- ^^ 
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these were added the lord mayor, aldermen, and fifty of 
the common council. This was considered to be the 
nearest approach possible, under existing circumstances) 
to a free representative body. They reissued the former 
address of the Lords. The like imanimity and good-will 
was expressed on the part of Scotland. 

When the English Convention assembled in January, 
1689, thanks were unanimously voted to the Prince of 
Orange for his deliverance of the country by both Houses ; 
and it was resolved that James had '* abdicated the Gk>- 
vernment, and that the throne was thereby vacant.** 
They then settled the succession to the Crown on the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, while the prince was to be 
the pole administrator of the Government. After their death 
the Princess of Denmark was to succeed, her posterity 
claiming after those of Mary, and before the children of 
William by any other marriage. Two documents defining 
more clearly than before the respective rights of the 
sovereitm and the people were put forth^ the first called 
" the Declaration of Rights," and the second, promulgated 
later, called ** the Bill of Rights." In the following month 
the crown was tendered to William and Mary, and they 
were proclaimed King and Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Conducf and relipjion of James. Rebellion of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. End of Monmou*h. Colonel Riike and Judge Jeffreys. 
Kin^r's open support of the Roman Catholic religion. Declaration of 
Indulgence. BeHistance to its publication. Trial and commitment 
of the seven bishops. Negotiations with England of William of 
Orange. Projected invavion ol William. Retractation of James. 
William lands in Enerland. Desertion of the king. He treats by 
comnnRsioners with William. Increase of popular feeling in favonr 
of William. Convention of the kingdom. Settlement of the succes- 
sion. The "Declaration of Rights »» and "Bill of Rights." Pro- 
clamation of William and Mary as king and queen. 
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CHAPTER XXXir. 
HOUSE OP ORANGE. 

WILLIAM AND MABT. A.D. 1689 — ^A.D. 1702. 

William Henry, Prince of Orange, was in his thirty-eighth 
year when he was called by the people to the throne. 

In the choice of ministers he seemed altogether to 
ignore party politics. Nottingham who had opposed, and 
Shrewsbury who had promoted his accession, were both 
made Secretaries of State. Danby and Halifax, as Presi- 
dent and Privy Seal, found themselves, in spite of their 
rivalry, seated at the same council board. The Great Seal 
and the Treasury were both put into commission, the 
chief commissioner being Lord Mordaunt, afterwards 
famous as the Earl of Peterborough. 

The king promoted his Dutch friends. Bentinck was 
made a privy councillor and created Earl of Portland; 
Zuleistein, master of the robes and Earl of Rochford ; 
Schomberg, at the head of the ordnance, was created Duke 
of Schomberg ; and Auverquerque master of the horse and 
Earl of Grantham. The full authority of the Crown was 
claimed by himself, and Mary was well contented with the 
position of queen-consort. 

The Convention voted itself a Parliament, and the bill 
received the royal assent. The Whigs, however, reduced 
the former allowance of 2,000,000/. to James to 1,200,000/., 
and established the precedent of apportioning the supplies, 
appropriating half to the public expenses, and half to the 
civil list ; and when William recommended the reimburse- 
ment of 700,000/. to the Dutch, who had defrayed the cost 
of his expedition, they reduced the grant by 100,000/. 
The mind of the king was much estranged from the Whigs 
by this resolute economy. 

The king soon lost his popularity ; and in proportion a 
feeling in favour of the exiled James revived. In the 
army the feeling was thwarted by ordering disaffected 
troops to service in Holland. A^ §co\.<^ ^ttcc^ ^c> o^^^st'^^ 
mutinied and inarched northiYraxdB, \i\>Xi ^«t^ qjs^xXs^^^^^^ 
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De Ginkell and sent to their destination. This occasioned 
the Mutiny Bill for the army, which has since been re- 
newed I'rom year to year. 

Among the peers many refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to the new king. Among them was the primate 
Sancrol't and seven other bishops. Their example was 
followed by about four hundred of the inferior clergy. 

This confirmed the king in his predilection for the 
Dissenters, to whom he was naturally inclined as a Dutch 
Culvinist. A bill for their relief was passed, called the 
Toleration Act On condition of taking the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy and making a declaration against 
transubstantiation, Dissenters were relieved from the 
penalties of non-attendance at church or worshipping in 
conventicles. They were not to meet with locked doors, 
but disturbers at their assemblies were liable to penally. 
Deniers of the Trinity and Papists were not included in 
the protection of the Toleration Act. 

The king and queen were solemnly crowned at West- 
minster Abbey. Archbishop Bancroft having declined to 
perform the act of consecration, the ceremony devolved 
on Compton, the Bishop of London. 

In Scotland an irregular assembly held in Edinburgh of 
nobility and gentry declared that the throne had become 
vacant, inasmuch as James had " forefaulted" his right ; but 
a strong party remained in his fevour. 

Among them were the Duke of Gordon, the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, the Earl of Balcarres, and Viscount Dundee, 
formerly Graham of Claverhouse, who, with two or three 
thousand Highlanders, defeated the king's troops of double 
the number at Killiecrankie. But Dundee himself fell 
mortally wounded, and the Duke of Gordon having sur- 
rendered PMinburgh Castle, the whole coimtry was reduced 
to submission. 

Episcopacy was abolished and Presbyterianism was 
established as the State religion in Scotland. 

In Ireland more stirring events took place. Tyrconnel 
had a difficult part to play as Lord -Deputy of Ireland, 
and he was meditating how, with the best grace, he could 
surrender the country to the ne^r Vim^^ -^iWa.V^ x^^v?^ 
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a letter from James to say that lie was on the eve of set- 
ting sail from Brest with a strong force. He soon after- 
wards arrived at Kinsale and was received with welcome 
acclamations by the people. His force consisted of fourteen 
ships of the line, six frigates, and three iireships, which had 
been lent him by Louis XIV., but his army was only 1200 
of his own subjects, in the pay of France, and 100 French 
officers. Tyrconnel met James at Cork, who there made 
him a duke. A rabble of 100,000 men constituted Tyr- 
connePs army, the great mass of which James disbanded, 
and proceeded to invest Londonderry, which, with Ennis- 
killen, were the only towns in Ireland which declared for 
Protestantism and King William. 

The siege of Londonderry is one of the most signal in 
our history. The governor, Lundy, had purposed to be- 
tray it to the besiegers, but his plot was discovered, and 
he barely escaped from the town with his life. The com- 
mand of the garrison then devolved on the Reverend 
George Walker, whose monument still stands upon the 
walls. The siege lasted one hundred and five days, during 
which the besieged suffered the most pitiable and revolting 
distresses of famine, and were reduced from 7000 to 3000 
in garrison. Relief came in two merchantmen, which, 
protected by a frigate, broke the boom which had been 
thrown across the river Foyle, and provisions were in- 
troduced into the town. De Rosen, who commanded the 
besieging army, which was well-nigh swamped by heavy 
rains, withdrew from the siege. 

Enniskillen behaved with equal bravery. Lord Mount- 
cashel was routed, woimded, and taken prisoner. Schom- 
berg landed on the coast of Down with 10,000 men, and 
encamped near Dundalk, from which the Duke of Berwick, 
the natural son of James, retired on his approach. 

While these things were passing in Ireland, in the year 
1689, the Parliament passed the Bill of Rights, reversed 
the attainders of Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, Alder- 
man Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, made reparation for the extor- 
tions of Jeffreys by charging the amount with interest 
upon his estates, and even reversed the ^ud^iafflCLt* \ij^<55«s. 
Gates and granted hinri a pennon oi ^Q^\. ^ ^^»x« 
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The Parliament, t>efore its dissolution, Kad granted the 
king a supply of 1,200,000/. on his expressing his inten- 
tion to pass into Ireland, and 100,000/. was presented to 
his general, Marshal Schomberg. 

The army of the king and marshal amounted to 36,000 
men — English, Dutch and other foreigners. The armies 
met a few miles above Drogheda, on the banks of the 
river Boyne. 

The army of James numbered 30,000 men, among 
whom were 10,000 French, commanded by Lauzun. 
Although Jameses army was inferior in force, he trusted to 
the advantages of his position for hazarding an engagement 
In front he had the river, his left was covered by a mo- 
rass, while the village of Dromore was at his rear. William's 
army was divided into three corps, and he gave orders 
to begin the attack by crossing the river. The Duke of 
Schomberg forded the stream with the centre division, his 
son Count Schomberg led the right, and the left division 
crossed under the command of the king himself. At all 
points the attack was successful. The Irish array, with 
the exception of the cavalry, who made some slight resis- 
tance, gave way at once. The king's army lost 500 men, 
and among these was the Duke of Schomberg. The army 
of James lost 1500, and feeling it to be disbanded James 
made the best of his way to Dublin. Walker, the de- 
fender of Londonderry, also fell in this action, which has 
passed into history as the Battle of the Boyne. 

From Dublin James reached Kinsale, and there embark- 
ing on board a French frigate arrived safe at Brest. 
Notwithstanding this victory many towns in Ireland still 
held out for James. William besieged and reduced Wex- 
ford, Clonmel, Waterford, and Duncannon. His siege of 
Limerick was not so successful. He was repulsed by a 
sortie of the garrison, and the rain setting in, was com- 
pelled to raise the siege and next month lefl Ireland. The 
Earl of Marlborough soon landed near Cork with 5000 
men and reduced both Limerick and Kinsale, returning to 
England within five woeks of his landing in Ireland. 

During William's stay in Ireland a naval engagement 
took place off Beachy Head between tb.e "Eai^^ ^dAT^mJw^ 
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fleets, under Admiral Herbert, who had been created 
Earl of Torrington, and the French Admiral TourviUe. 
This might have been most disastrous had the French 
prosecuted their success, instead of contenting themselves 
with burning the town of Teignmouth. Torrington lost the 
day, and incurred the especial displeasure of the king by 
placing the Dutch ships in the van of the battle. He was 
tried by a court-martial and honourably acquitted. 

In the following year, the campaign in Ireland was 
brought to a close. 

Wild Irish pike-men called Rapparees, infested the 
country and harassed the English army. The war was 
terminated by De Ginkell, one of William's Dutch generals, 
afterwards made Earl of Athlone. In the face of an Irish 
army commanded by the Frenchman St. Ruth, he bom- 
barded Athlone, wading the Shannon to enter the breach. 
St. Ruth had taken up his position at Aughrim, where he 
was attacked by De Ginkell. The French general was 
killed by a cannon ball, when his army, panic-struck, fled 
to Limerick. After a six weeks' siege the city surrendered 
on a treaty, much against the inclination of the French. 

The chief articles of the treaty of Limerick were, that 
the Irish should be permitted to enjoy the exercise of their 
religion as in the time of Charles IL, that those included 
in the capitulation should continue to possess their estates 
unmolested, and that a passage at the expense of the go- 
vernment should be granted to all who might desire to 
retire to the continent. Sarsfield and about 12,000 men 
accordingly left the country, and entered the service of 
Louis XrV. Thus ended the struggle of the Stuarts in 
Ireland. 

In this year the primate Sancroft and five of the bishops, 
who still refused to take the oath of allegiance to William, 
and went from that circumstance by the name of Non- 
jurors, were deprived of their sees. Tillotson, Dean of 
St. Paul's, succeeded Sancrofl; in the primacy. 

William had passed the greater part of the year in 
Holland conducting the campaign against Louis XIV. ; but 
beyond the taking of Mons by the EtencJci^ \\53{0ksxs% ^^S. \ss\.- 
portaace vraa done. The poUcy o£ I^^Vis^K.^^oia.^'^'^^^^ 
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time to have become less liberal. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment had passed a bill for making the judges independent 
of the Crown. It was rejected by the king. 

And here we must give some account of an act of bar- 
barity which has left an indelible stain upon William's 
memory. This was the infamous massacre of Glencoe. 
In the same year as the treaty of Limerick a pacification 
had been proclaimed in the month of August to the Scotch 
Highlanders, on condition of their taking the oaths of alle- 
giance to William and Mary before the last day of the 
year. The Jacobite heads of clans had all complied, 
except Mac Ian, the chief of the Macdonalds of Ghncoe. 
He had imprudently deferred the matter till the Slst 
December, and then repaired to Fort Augustus, where he 
found no one ready to administer the oath. He then pro-~ 
ceeded by the advice of the commandant of the fort to Inve- 
rary, but it was a labour of six days to reach the place. Sir 
Colin Campbell, the sheriff of Argyle, after many difficulties, 
consented to receive his oath, but Sir John Dalrymple, 
the Master of Stair, being a deadly enemy of the Mac- 
donalds, turned Mac lan^s remissness info the occasion of 
his destruction. Without informing the king of his sub- 
mission, he procured a royal warrant for the destruction 
of the tribe. About sixty persons were massacred, and as 
many more driven from their homes, and this was done 
by troops commanded by Campbell of Glenlyon, who was 
the uncle of Macdonald's wife, and whose party had been 
therefore received without hesitation, and had enjoyed 
Mac lan's hospitality for nearly a fortnight. 

This year, William, leaving the administration of Eng- 
lish affairs in the hands of the queen, embarked again for 
Holland. Intrigues were going on in favour of the re- 
storation of the Stuarts, in which even the Whigs, and 
with them Marlborough, were active. The French king 
promised his assistance, and a camp was formed under 
Marshal Bellefonds, at La Hogue. Admiral Tourville 
was to bring a fleet from Brest. 

The Dutch and English fleet made for La Hogue, and 

Tinder Admiral Russell bore down upon the French. The 

battle was fought in a haze, Wt V>^m:^^ e^ecMi% ^^ 
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French ships were descried makiDg awaj under all sail« 
Many of the larger vessels were destroyed by falling in 
with a flotilla commanded by Admiral Rooke, within 
sight of James and the French. It was to accommodate 
the wounded sailors after the battle of La Hogue, that 
Queen Mary ordered the royal palace of Greenwich to be 
converted into a hospital. 

William's campaign in Flanders was unsuccessfuL 
While attempting to raise the siege of Namur he was de- 
feated with great loss at Steinkirk, ^nd in the following 
year (1693) a large fleet of merchantmen from Smyrna, 
convoyed by Admiral Rooke, was attacked by a far superior 
force under Tourville. It was captured, to the number of 
eighty ships, with two Dutch men-of-war — the great ma- 
jority, however (for the whole number had amounted to 
400) found their way into the ports of Spain. 

These ill successes tended to aggravate William's unpo- 
pularity, and several towns in England, as Bristol, Exeter, 
and Boston, signified their adherence to his rival's interest. 
' When the Parliament met in 1694, they passed a bill 
making all parliaments triennial. The king did not like 
the measure, but as grants were contingent upon his assent, 
this was reluctantly given. In the course of this year the 
queen died. Nearly at the same time the primate Tillot- 
son died, and was succeeded in the primacy by Tenison. 

After the prorogation of the Parliament, Wilham passed 
over to Holland, and his success in taking Namur in the 
presence of an overwhelming superiority of the French 
forces under Villeroi and Boufflers, did much to re-estab- 
lish his popularity, which was mostly due, so far as it went, 
to his military character and capacity. When, therefore, 
a plot had been formed and discovered against the king's 
person, to seize and carry him to France, and the king laid 
the matter before the Parliament, they framed a loyal as- 
sociation after the fashion of that formed in Elizabeth's 
reign, to protect the royal person ; and the signing of the 
deed of association was made requisite for all who held 
public oflices. 

Six of the conspirators — Chamock, K\w%^ "S.^^^ ^sol 
John Friend, Sir William Pexkma^Wi^^\t ^^jKEL^«^i^^^^> 
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were condemned and executed. The nonjuring divine 
Jeremy Collier, appeared on the scaffold and publicly 
absolved the two latter. 

On the 9th of May, 1696, a settlement of peace was 
opened at Ryswick, a village near Delft. The negotiations 
were protracted by the Emperor of Germany and the 
King of Spain, who desired to continue the war, but tins 
was finally signed in the September of the foUowing year. 

The Parliament reduced the army to 10,000 men. As 
he foresaw that the treaty of Ryswick would not put an 
end to the continental war, the king was especially an- 
noyed at this reduction, and before he left the country 
sent sealed letters to the ministers requiring its augmen- 
tation to 16,000, with which they imconstitutionally 
complied. 

During his residence in Holland, in 1698, William ne- 
gotiated a treaty respecting the Spanish succession. 
Philip IV. of Spain, had left three children : Charles II., now 
deemed to be at the point of death ; Maria Theresa, mar- 
ried to Louis XIV. of France; and Margaret Theresa, 
married to the Emperor Leopold I. The Queen of France 
had renounced her claim to the Spanish succession. Not 
80 her younger sister ; but the child of this younger sister, 
married to Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, had 
been compelled to make the renunciation before her mar- 
riage. On both sides it was contended that this kind of 
renunciation did not bind posterity. Accordingly, Louis 
claimed the Crown of Spain for his son, the Dauphin, and 
the Elector of Bavaria for his son, the Electoral Prince. 
A third claimant was the Emperor Leopold himself, who 
claimed, on behalf of his son Charles, that he was a lineal 
descendant of Philip III. ; a claim which, however true, 
might have been met by a precisely similar one on the 
part of Louis XIV. 

The first treaty, signed at Loo, provided for a partition 
of the Spanish dominions. The Dauphin was to have 
Naples, Sicily, the Tuscan ports, and the Italian mar- 
quisate of Final, together with all the territory on the 
French side of the Pyrenees. The Electoral Prince was 
to have Sp&in, the Netherlauda, «ii^ V^^ Asi^^^^ ^\x^^ 
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Milan was to be given to the second son of the emperor, 
the Archduke Charles. Charles II. rallied, and furiously 
indignant at the proceeding altogether, willed the whole of 
his dominions to the Electoral Prince, who, however, died 
at Brussels the next year. 

The debates of the Commons were now more than ever 
hostile to the king. They reduced the army to 7000, apd 
deprived William of his Dutch guards, to his violent an- 
noyance, so that he even threatened to leave the kingdom. 
They were incensed at the large grants, with peerages, 
which the king had made to his foreign dependents in 
Ireland, and at his gift to his mistress, Elizabeth ViUiers, 
now Countess of Orkney, of all James's confiscated estates. 
The Commons resolved that these forfeitures should be 
recovered for the public use, and in order to compel the 
king's acquiescence, incorporated the bill with one of 
supply. 

The King of Spain being in a rapid decline, another 
treaty of partition was signed in 1700, at London and at 
the Hague ; but Leopold, toward the close of the year, 
formally declined any partition whatever. By this treaty 
the Archduke Charles was to have the share formerly 
allotted to the Electoral Prince, and Milan was to be added 
to the portion of the Dauphin. To prevent the union of 
the Crown of Spain and the Empire of Austria, the King 
of the Romans, the eldest son of the emperor, and the 
Dauphin of France, were both excluded from the succes- 
sion in the event of the archduke's death. Soon after- 
wards Charles II. died, having made a will in favour of 
Philip, Duke of Anjou, the second son of the Dauphin, 
and in case of Philip's refusal the Crown of Spain was to 
be offered to the Archduke Charles. The demise in 
favour of Philip was satisfactory to Louis, and William 
also thought it prudent to acquiesce in the arrangement. 
In this reign a Cabinet Council was for the first time for- 
mally established. 

As to the succession to the throne of England, the death 
of the Duke of Gloucester at the age of eleven left it un- 
provided for after the death of WillmxxL «u\A fesxsxsfc^ -wssS^ 
the king recommended the maUer U> \\i% ^aoiis^^^faJ^'^^ 'sSC 
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the Parliament, They passed the Act of Settlement, hy 
which the succession devolved on Sophia, the wife of the 
Elector of Hanover, the nearest of kin to the family of 
James, being a Protestant. The next in blood, afkT the 
children of James II., was the Duchess of Savoy, daughter 
of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans.* 

Although William had acknowledged the new king of 
Spain, he was by no means pleased with the arrangement; 
while the whole affair of the treaties had been so -ob- 
noxious to the Parliament that they had even threatened 
to impeach some of the king's ministers. 

The emperor had already begun the "War of the 
Succession/' by attacking the French in Italy. William 
was only anxious about the safety of Holland and the 
restraining of the encroachments of the Austrian empire. 
He stipulated for the recovery of Flanders on the former 
account, and Milan on the latter ; as also that England and 
Holland should retain any possessions they might acquire 
in both the Indies. On these conditions the king signed 
a treaty between the emperor, England, and the States of 
Holland, which went by the name of the Grand Alliance. 

James II. died at St. Ger mains, having abandoned 
himself to the most austere observance of his religion ; 
but on his death-bed Louis had consoled the father by 
promising ever to recognise the son as King of England. 
William, regarding this as a violation of the Treaty of 
Ryswick, recalled his ambassador from France, and dis- 
missed the French ambassador from London. Both sides 
prepared for war. In this William was warmly supported 
by the Parliament, who voted a large army and fleet to 
retaliate upon Louis his recognition of the Pretender. 

But while these vast preparations were in progress, the 
king met with an accident which his weak state of health 
rendered fatal. While riding from Kensington to Hampton 
Court his horse fell with him, and his collarbone was broken. 
He seemed to have recovered from the effects of the fall ; 
but in the following month he sufEered a relapse, and on 
the 8th of March, 1702, having received the Sacrament of 
the Communion from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, be expired. 
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MAIN POINTS. 

William's liberal policy. Promotion of his Dutch friends. Change 
from Convention to Parliament. Resolute economy of ihe Whigs. 
UnpopulHrity of William. Signs of ilisaffection. Coronation of king 
and queen. Resistance ot'Scotiand. Reinstitementof Presbyt>rianism. 
James is encouraged to land in Ireland. Siege of London ierry. 
King passes inio Ireland with Marshal Sihomberg. liatile of the 
B«yne. Siege of Limerick. Retirement of WilliHm from Ireland. 
Naval engagement with the French. Bombardment of Athlone. 
, Close of \\w btuart struggle in Ireland. Deprivation of five non- 
juring bisho[)s.' M issacre of Glencoe. Naval action wiih the French. 
Origin of (Greenwich Hospital. Defeat of Stein kirk. Capture of an 
English squadron under Admiral Kooke. Disaffection against the 
king. Triennial Parliaments. Death of the queen. William's suc- 
cess at Naninr. Deed of Association. Execution of conspirators. 
Conference at RyswMck. Spanish succession. Further redu<:tion of 
the -army. Second treaty of the Spanish succession. Act of Settle- 
ment. War of the Succession. The Grand Alliance. Death of 
James II. and of William. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

ANNE. A.D. 1702 — A.D. 1714. 



Anne was the second daughter of James 11., by his first wife, 
tAnne Hyde. She was born in St. Jameses Palace, crowned 
at Westminster, and reigned from 1702 to 1714. . By the 
Act of Succession, she succeeded to the throne, to the ex- 
clusion both of her brother. Prince James Francis Edward, 
the eldest son of James II. being a Roman Catholic, and 
also of the Duchess of Savoy. 

She married George, Prince of Denmark, the second 
son of King Frederick HI., who was not permitted to 
assume the title of king, but was styled His Highness 
Prince George. The prince was born in 1653, and died 
at Kensington of asthma in 1708, being buried at West- 
minster. She had a family of seventeen children, all of 
whom died in infancy with the exception of one son, 
William, who lived to be eleven years old. 

Anne had hardly come to the throiiftb^fet^ ^^ ^^Osa;:^'^ 
war against France, This 'waa "osAetXai^^^ ^^«S>c^ "^^^ 
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restore the balance of power in Europe, by taking from 
Louis XIY. those Spanish dominions which he had 
seized for his grandson, Phib'p, Duke of Anjou, and 
partly because Louis supported the claims of the son of 
James IL to the English throne. 

The French king was not a little irritated at receiving 
Bimilnr declarations from the Dutch and the Germans on 
the same day. 

The Duke of Marlborough was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the allied army. He was in every way fitted 
for his position, calm and far-sighted in the cabinet, as 
brave in the field. These wars, illustrious as they were, 
are connected with, rather than part of, the history of 
England. The principal engagements were at Vigo, in Ga- 
licia, in Spain, in 1702; Blenheim, 1704; at Gibraltar in 
the same year; at Ramilies in the Netherlands, in 1706, 
which compelled Louis to sue for peace ; at Almanza in 
Spain, in the following year ; at Oudenarde in the 
Netherlands, in 17('8 ; at Malplaquet, in 1709 ; at Sa- 
ragossa in Spain, 1710 ; and at Denain in France, in 
1712. 

Peace was at last established by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, in which France agreed to recognise the Pro- 
testant succession in England. From eleven millions at 
the end of the preceding reign, the national debt was 
raised by these wars to upwards of twenty-one millions. 

The conquest of Gibraltar was an event which has 
ever since vitally affected the condition of Great Britain 
as a naval power. Hearing that the French were fitting 
out a squadron at Brest, the ministers sent Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir George Rooke to watch them. Sir George 
had orders also to convey a body of troops, under the 
Prince of Hesse, to Barcelona, on which an unsuccessful 
attack was made. The two admirals called a council of 
war on board the fleet as they lay off the African coast, 
and they concluded to make an attack on Gibraltar, stand- 
ing upon a tongue of land backed by a rock inaccessible 
on all sides but one. It was not then the almost impreg- 
nable garrison which British skill has since made it, 
nor were the Spaniards provided a^aVnEX xJocva \wi«x.^^i\*^ 
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assault. The Prince of Hesse, with 800 men, made an 
unsuccessful assault upon the town, which was then can- 
nonaded from the ships. As the Spaniards retired from 
the fortifications the boats were ordered to be armed and 
manned ; those nearest the shore anticipating the order 
of a general attack of the boats ran them on shore, and, 
entering the foi^tifications sword in hand, two officers and 
about 100 men were killed by the blowing up of a mine. 
But three of the captains landing with reinforcements 
carried by storm a redoubt which lay between the mole 
and the town ; the governor capitulated, and the Prince 
of Hesse entered the town. Yet, so little was thought of 
this acquisition at the time, that Sir George Rooke received 
neither thanks nor promotion. 

In Spain, the English met with a serious mishap. We 
have said that Louis XIV. had placed his grandson, Philip 
IV., on the throne of that kingdom. But Charles, son of 
the Emperor of Germany, had been nominated under a 
treaty of the European powers, the French included, though 
it was now disregarded by them in favoTir of a scion of 
the House of Bourbon. Charles was strong also in the 
invitations of the Catalonians, and the combined alliance 
of the English and Portuguese. He was furnished with 
an army of only 9000 men, with the Earl of Peter- 
borough at their head, a man of romantic courage and 
honour, of high mind though deformed in person. He 
had fought at the age of fifteen against the Moors in 
Africa ; five years afterwards he took part in the Revo- 
lution, and now carrying on the war as a friend of the 
Archduke Charles, almost at his own expense, seized after 
minor successes the town of Barcelona, with a garrison 
of 5000 men. 

But the earl was recalled, and the command transferred 
to Lord Gal way, who gave the enemy battle near the town 
of Alraanza. Here the English troops were outflanked 
by the desertion of the Portuguese cavalry, and to the 
number of 10,000, were compelled to surrender as pri- 
soners of war. 

Hitherto a Whig ministry T[iad "bften m \)cv^ %&q.^xA»^j^ 
for though the Duke of Marlborou^Yi \\a.^ ^\ax\.^ '\a.\i£v^ 
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Tory interest, he found the Whigs the stronger in their 
feeling against the military power of France. They were, 
however, on the eve of faUing from power; but before 
their dismissal a measure of the greatest moment was 
consummated. 

This was nothing less than the union of the Parliaments 
of England and Scotland, which had continued distinct 
after the union of the kingdoms under James I. Both 
Parliaments agreed to the institution of a commission 
of which the members should be nominated by the queen. 
They met at Whitehall, the queen herself attending their 
meetings and urging them to expedition. The articles 
of this famous treaty were as follows : — That the succes> 
sion to the United Kingdom should be vested in the Pro- 
testant House of Hanover ; that all subjects of Great 
Britain should be upon a political equality ; that private 
rights should remain untouched ; that the Scotch Courts 
of Judicature should be continued ; that Scotland should 
be represented in the Parliament of Great Britain by 
sixteen peers and forty-five commoners, their mode of 
electron being determined by the existent Scotch Parlia- 
ment; that all peers of Scotland should be considered 
peers of Great Britain, and rank immediately after peers 
of the same grade at the time of the union, and before 
such of the same grade as should be created afterwards; 
that they should enjoy all the privileges of English peers 
except "that of sitting or voting in Parliament, or at the 
trial of peers ; and that the two Parliaments should abro- 
gate all existent laws incompatible with these provisions. 
8uch were the principal articles presented to the con- 
sideration of the Parliaments by the commissioners. Ob- 
jections were taken to all these articles, yet all were 
afterwards allowed. 

The Whigs were declining fast, and the Tory interest 
was effectively secured by Mrs. Masham, a relative of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whom she had introduced to 
the queen, and who having her fortune to make was 
assiduous in those acts of attention which the duchess had 
ventured to discard. Mrs. Maa\iaav ^a& wa. «j^«\3l\, <ii '^^ 
Harlejr, the Tory Minister of ^taXe, ^Ylo^ ^^"^^1 ^^ ^^ 
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expulsion of the Whigs from power. He was supported 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, an able lawyer, and by the 
famous Henry St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, a 
man of little principle, proud, energetic, ambitious, elo- 
quent. With the people, too, the Whigs were going 
out of favour, for they began to be tired of war- taxes now 
that the triumph and holiday of war was past. 

The first indication of the growing favour of the Tories 
was evidenced in the singular affair of Dr. Sacheverel. 
Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman of some popularity 
among those who in his day were political High Church- 
men. At an assize- sermon at Derby, and afterwards at 
St. Paul's church, he raised the cry of the Church in 
danger, and preached, the Tory doctrine of the Church to 
the extreme of non-toleration toward the Dissenters. The 
Lord Mayor, Sir Samuel Garrard, countenanced his 
harangues, which were published ; and although none 
have appeared to advocate them as masterpieces of elo- 
quence, they derived weight from the character of the 
times in which they were delivered. Mr. Dolben, son 
of the Archbishop of York, complained against them in 
the House of Commons. Passages or extracts from them 
were read as seditious, and the preacher was brought to 
the bar of the House. It was resolved to impeach him 
for high crimes and misdemeanours. Articles of im- 
peachment were drawn up by a committee, and Sacheverel 
was to be tried before the House of Lords. 

The queen herself took the strongest personal inte- 
rest in the trial. The promoters on the side of the 
Commons were Sir Joseph Jekyl, Mr. Ejrre, the Solicitor 
General, Sir Peter King, General Stanhope, Mr. Parker, 
and Mr. Walpole, afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, and 
subsequently Lord Orford. Dr. Sacheverel was defended 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, and 
Mr. Philips, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, and Dr. 
Friend. 

The populace were in favour of Dr. Sacheverel. The 
meeting-houses were attacked and deatetor^^^, ^^^s^^sstn^ 
were apprehended and tried fox \n^ \.x^ass>rcL% N?«<2k ^^^^\ 
convicted and sentenced to die, \>\3l\. ti^vSj^sx ^sciSsst 
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After the accusation Dr. Sacheverel made his own de- 
fence, which is said to have had more the air of originality 
than his sermons. He maintained the doctrine of non- 
resistance, and spoke most respectfully of the Revolution 
and the Protestant succession. He was, however, found 
guilty by a majority of seventeen. Thirty-four peers 
entered their protest against the decision. He was sus- 
pended for three years. His sermons were to be burnt 
by the common hangman before the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs — a triumph both of himself and the party of the 
Tories to which he belonged. 

And now the queen summoned a new Parliament — at 
a moment when the Duke of Marlborough was at the 
zenith of his reputation from the Flemish campaign. We 
have said that the wars of the Low Countries were brought 
to a conclusion by the treaty of Utrecht. A few words 
upon the subject of this treaty. Marlborough himself had 
every inducement to desire the continuance of the war^ 
which gave him not only reputation but money, of which 
he was considered to be overfond. The French king was 
most desirous of peace, and wished the appointment of a 
conference, which he went so far as privately to solicit of 
the duke. A conference accordingly commenced at 
Gertruydenburg under Marlborough, Eugene, and Zin- 
zendorf, all of whom were naturally disinclined to pacific 
measures. Their treatment of the French ministers was 
so uncourteous as to induce Louis to renew hostilities. 

Meanwhile the queen had for some time desired a 
change of ministry. iLn this feeling she was encouraged 
by Mr. Harley, and with that support undertook the 
work of alteration in the cabinet till there was soon not a 
Whig left in the Government except the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Nor were the Parliament backward to approve 
her plans, so that the duke soon fell into disesteem ; he 
was accused of avarice, corruption, and a desire to prolong 
the war for the sake of his personal enrichment, which the 
nation felt to be a sore burden upon its resources. The 
charge of receiving a bribe of 6000Z. a year from a Jew 
who contracted to supply tlae arm^ V\\k Vst^aLd^ was the 
£nal imputation, which m\g\it, coIla\^^IiIi^xJ£i^^^«vM^^^»R.- 
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tdce of the day, have been true enough, but which was 
the pretext rather than the real cause of his disgrace. 
Gradually he was deprived of nearly all his property, 
saving the family estate of Blenheim, which had been 
presented to him by the country in acknowledgment of 
his great services. The Commons voted him no thanks 
for his services in Flanders, but reserved that compliment 
for the Earl of Peterborough and his romantic operations 
in Spain. The new Tory ministry were determined upon 
peace ; but the duke must be removed from their councils, 
hence the treatment which he received. To carry out 
these pacific negotiations Mr. Prior, better known as a 
poet than a diplomatist, was sent to France, and soon 
returned with M. Menager, whom the French Govern- 
ment had accredited with authority to treat upon the 
preliminaries of a negotiation. 

But the difficulty which beset the Government was to 
satisfy the Dutch, who were disinclined to peace, and 
strong supporters of the Duke of Marlborough. Lord 
Strafford was sent to the Hague, and found them difficult 
of persuasion. However, learning from the envoy that 
the Queen of England was fully determined upon the 
policy which she was pursuing, they agreed to a conference 
at Utrecht. The delegates were, on the side of England — 
Dr. Robinson, Bishop of Bristol, the Lord Privy Seal, and 
the Earl of Strafford ; on the side of the Dutch — Buys 
and Vanderdussen ; and on the part of the French — 
Marshal d'Uxelles, Cardinal Polignac, and M. Menager, 
The other deputies did nothing to forward, but much to 
retard the progress of the conference, and were with re- 
luctance present at its deliberations. Accordingly, the 
English ministers determined upon a distinct negotiation 
with France, and Mr. Secretary St. John, who had been 
created Viscount Bolingbroke, was despatched to the 
Court of Versailles. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, 

The treaty between England and France was agreed on 
by the plenipotentiaries on either side, and ratified by the 
queen. 

It then remained for her majesty \.o ^aajQal\»N.V«tr^'«5^^^^ 
ment with theproceedinga in coxxnail. 
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Tbe irdc3ec of this &aiofi5 treatr were — That Phifip, 
d>e zn^^^itxi of Loois. now acknowledged King of Spain, 
sd>c<^d rtiiOUJkoe aU right to the Crown of France, and 
that the Dcke de Berru the kill's brother, being the next 
in $:ioc«^c>n. should make a laniilar renonciation — ^that 
t2:ie Duke of Saroj was to be recognised as King of 
&ci:T — that the £>rtificatic)3is of Donkirk should be de- 
stroyei — that Spain shoold gire op all right to Gibraltar 
and Minorca — and France to Ilndson's Baj, Nova Scotia, 
and XewK^nn iiand. sarins certain rights of fishery and the 
retention of Cape Breton — that the French Protestants 
condemned to the prisons andgallevs, should be released-— 
that the Emperor of Germany should possess the kingdom 
of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Netherlands, — and 
the Ring of Prussia Upper Guelderland, time being given 
to tbe emperor to sanction the arrangements made on his 
behalf. 

Meanwhile a dissension occurred in the Tory cabinet 
between Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke. The former 
was entirely for the HanoTerian succession, the latter was 
considered to hare some leaning for the Pretender. 

The queen took greatly to heart this division in the 
cabinet, aod soon gave symptoms of serious sickness. 
The queen's illness was a signal to the ministry to do 
their utmost to secure the Protestant Hanoverian suc- 
cession. They gave warning to the Elector of Hanover, 
and bade him be in readiness to embark for England from 
Holland, whence a British ^squadron would be his con* 
voy. Lord Berkeley, a Whig, was put in conmiand of 
the fleet. 

The queen was shortly afterwards seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and died in the forty-ninth year of her age, 
after a reign of nearly twelve years. 

One word about the line of the Stuart fiunily, which 
had been excluded from the throne. Prince James Francis 
Edward married a daughter of Sobieski, King of Poland. 
By her he had two sons. The elder was called, in dis- 
tinction to his father, the young Pretender. The younger, 
Henry, took orders in the Church of Rome, and became 
s eardlnaL He died in 1807 , bec^eax)ciMi% xiaa Qi<aT^Tsa\^ 
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tion ring of his grandfather James 11. to George III., 
who was at that time on the throne. 

The queen was buried at Westminster. It is not a little 
remarkable, that towards the close of her reign she had a 
strong desire that her brother the Pretender should be her 
successor. But the proposal which she made to him was 
perilous to herself, and wholly imavailing so far as he was 
concerned. It was that he shoidd profess himself a Pro- 
testant. In the most liberal manner he conceded to others 
that spiritual freedom which he claimed for himself, but 
altogether declined " to dissemble in matters of religion.'* 

MAIN POINTS. 

Anne's parentage. Her marriage and family. War with France. 
Appointment of Marlborough. His battles. Treaty of Utrecht. 
Capture of Gibraltar. Spanish war under Lord Peterborough and 
Lord Gal way. Failure of the English. Union of the English and 
Scotch Parliaments. Decline of the power of the Whigs. The 
Tories and Dr. Sacheverel. Renewal of hostilities with France. 
Disgrace of Marlborough. Difficulties in the way of negotiation 
with France. Conference of Utrecht. Treaty with France. Divi- 
sion in the cabinet. Illness of the queen. Notification is sent to 
the Elector. Death of the queen. Family of James. Secret wish 
of Anne. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

GEORGE I. A.D. 1714 — ^A.D. 1727. 

The Protestant succession had now been established -by 
several Acts of Parliament, recognised on the Continent 
of Europe, and entirely acquiesced in by the people of 
England. Under these circumstances, George, the eldest 
son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, 
granddaughter of James I., ascended the throne at the 
mature age of fifty-four. 

George was bom at Hanover in 1660, crowned at West* 
minster in 1714, and reigned thirteen years. 

He was married to his coueixi So^\^\^a^Q'^^»'^^^s»s&=^^*st; 
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of George William, Duke of Brunswick. Suspicious of 
the conduct of his vrife, he shut her up at Ahlden, in 
Hanover, for forty years, not allowing even her children 
to visit her. 

These were two. George, who succeeded his father as 
George II., and Sophia, who, marrying the King of Prussia, 
became the mother of Frederick the Great. 

The king was a man of plain manners and frugal habits, 
firm, punctual in business, a lover of justice, and a stanch 
friend and patron, with an expressionless countenance, pos- 
sessing courage as an attribute of his House. He was wholly 
ignorant of the English language; his attendance at his 
own council was thus dispensed with, and the absence of 
the sovereign from its sittings has since been a rule of 
state. 

The council met immediately on the queen's death. 
They issued an order for proclaiming the Elector king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Seven great officers of the kingdom, to whom the Elector 
by letters patent had already added three of his own adhe- 
rents, constituted a regency. These sent to intimate to 
the Elector his accession to the British throne, and the 
Earl of Dorset escorted him to England. They reinforced 
the garrison of Portsmouth, and appointed Mr. Addison 
Secretary of State. 

The king landed at Greenwich, and was received by the 
Duke of Northumberland and the Lords Regent. 

The Parliament opened in the first year of the reign, 
the Whigs being in the ascendant, with the king at their 
head. Violent measures were taken against the late ministry. 
The Lords desired the reparation of England's honour on 
the Continent. The Commons, the punishment of thase 
whom they called Papists, Jacobites, and abetters of the 
Pretender. A committee of twenty was formed to insp3Ct 
and report upon all dociunents relative to the late nego- 
tiation of peace, and Mr. Walpole, the chairman, moved 
the apprehension of Mr. Prior and Mr. Harley, who were 
accordingly taken into custody. 

He astonished the Commons and the committee by im- 
peaching Lord Bolingbroke for l:u^ t»TQaao\^\k^>9(• \^^i<^x^ 
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they could recover from their astonishment, Lord Con- 
ingsbj had further impeached the Earl of Oxford on the 
same charge. 

Upon the case of Lord Oxford a warm debate arose in 
the Commons. He was chained with having aided the 
French king in gaining Tournay from the Dutch. Wal- 
pole said this was treason. Sir Joseph Jekyl, himself 
a Whig, argued against it. The case was decided against 
the accused, and Lord Oxford was committed to the 
Tower. 

The Duke of Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke had fled 
the country. The earl marshal was ordered to strike 
their names out of the Peerage, and their estates were 
confiscated to the Crown. 

Lord Oxford remained two years in the Tower. At 
the expiration of that period he was brought for trial 
before his peers in Westminster Hall, but a dispute 
arising between the two Houses as to the mode of con- 
ducting the trial, the Lords voted the earl's acquittal. 

The elder Pretender, son of James H., now again put 
forward his claim to the throne, and a reward of a hundred 
thousand pounds was held out by the Government to any 
who should apprehend him in the event of his landing in 
England. 

A rebellion broke out in his fiivour in Scotland, which 
was headed by the Earl of Mar, who soon found himself 
at the head of 10,000 men. He was confronted by the 
Duke of Argyle, and stopped rather than defeated by an 
engagement at Dunblane, though the duke's forces more 
than doubled his own. But Lord Mar's cause fell for 
want of support. Lord Lovat delivered to the king's pos- 
session the castle of Inverness, having hitherto professed 
himself an adherent of the Pretender. The Marquis of 
Tullibardine also withdrew his support, and Lord Mar's 
party grew weaker daily. 

The insurgents were defeated in a battle at Sheriff 
Muir, in Perthshire, in 1715, and on the same day another 
rebel force, under the Earl of Derwentwater, was defeated 
at Preston, in Lancashire. 

The Pretender, joined by Loxda Orcttft\A «sA"^^3vse^^ 
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broke, landed at Peterhead, in Aberdeenshire, and reached 
the camp at Perth ; but being hard pressed by the king's 
forces he retired to France, escaping by the bay of 
Montrose. 

A Spanish war broke out, in which Admiral Byng 
gained a signal victory at sea ofE Cape Passaro in Sicily. 
Yet these wars at home and abroad added fourteen millions 
to the national debt, which now exceeded forty-seven 
millions. 

In 1722, the nation was disturbed by another con- 
spiracy in favour of the Pretender. Bishop Atterbury 
was banished for being implicated in it, and Mr. Layer 
was hanged at Tyburn. 

The year 1715 witnessed the passing of the Riot Act, 
. for the prevention of tumultuous meetings. 

In 1716 Lords Derwentwater, Kenmure, Camwath, 
Widdrington, and Naime were executed on Tower Hill. 
Lord Wintoun, who had been impeached, was acquit- 
ted, and Lord Nithesdale escaped in woman's clothes, 
brought to him by his wife the night before the intended 
execution. 

The same terrible punishment was inflicted on those 
who, though not of noble rank, had been found among the 
supporters of the Pretender's claims. Four or five were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. Two-and- 
twenty were executed at Preston and Manchester, and 
about a thousand were permitted to leave the country, 
being transported to America. In the same year the 
sittings of Parliament were made septennial ; the act of 
William making them triennial being repealed. 

This period is famous for the impeachment of the Earl 
of Macclesfield as Lord High-Chancellor, for high crimes 
and misdemeanours. His accusation was that of having 
received money for the patronage of places in Chancery. 
In vain he proved that there was precedent for such cor- 
rupt practices. He was imprisoned till the sum of thirty 
thousand pounds should be paid. It was defrayed in six 
weeks. 

In the following year the clerical Parliament, or Convo- 
cation; was suppressed, in coi\aec^eiicei oi \\a xhmmIy at- 
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tacks on Bishop Hoadley. In 1728 and 1742 it renewed 
its sittings. It now assembles for a few days at the 
commencement of each session, and efEorts are being made 
by a certain party in the Church to procure for it a more 
efficient and independent existence, on the ground that, 
especially since the Reform Bill of 1832, the composition 
of the House of Commons has assumed so mixed a cha- 
racter that the Church of the country cannot be said to be 
represented as such in Parliament. 

In 17*20, the scheme called the South Sea Bubble 
ruined many thousand families, and wider ruin would 
have fallen on the country but for the energy of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Already John Law, a Scotchman, had 
involved the French people in much distress by his 
Mississippi scheme. The English Government since the 
Revolution had, for want of sufficient supplies from Parlia- 
ment, borrowed from time to time money from the mer- 
chants, and in particular the traders of the South Sea. 
One Blount proposed to the Government, in the name of 
the South Sea Company, to buy up the debts of the mer- 
chants and become the sole creditors of the State. The 
terms proposed were advantageous. The Company was 
to redeem the debts of the nation to the merchants on 
their own terms, and for the interest of the money so 
redeemed they would be content to receive from the Go- 
vernment for six years five per cent., and afterwards four 
per cent., the interest being at any time redeemable by 
the Government The ruin Accrued from the subscriptions 
to the Company's funds, and the purchase, at a fabulous 
premium, of shares which were never realized by the trade 
of the Company. 

George I. died while on a visit to Germany, at Osna- 
burgh, and was buried at Hanover. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Parentage, coronation, and marriage of George I. His children. 
Character of the king. Regency on the death of Anne. State of 
politics. Aim of Lords and Commons. Inquiry into the late nego- 
tiation of ^eace. Impeachments for high tt^«b^Q-&.. \jRit\ <^tS.^x^% 
tnal and imprisonment. EraanrQ o£ tVi^ xl^^sia^ ^1 Qtrs^ss^^ «ss^ 
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Bolingbroke from the peerage. Acquittal of Lord Oxford. Eari of 
Mar 'declares for the Pretender. BatUe of Dunbhine. Behaviour of 
Lord Lovat. Battle of Sheriff Muir. Earl of Derwentwater defeated 
at Preston. Landing of the Pretender. His speedy retirement. 
Admiral Byng. Passing of the Riot Act. Public pmitical execu- 
tionR. Septennial Parliaments. Impeachment of Lord Macclesfield 
as Chancellor. Suppression of CouYocation. South Sea Company. 
Death of the king. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

GEORGE II. A.D. 1727 — ^A.D. 1760. 

George II. succeeded his father at the age of forty-four 
years, and was in some points of his character very unlike 
him. He had nothing of his father^s reserve, and was 
subject to riolent outbursts of temper. He was arari- 
ciously fond of money, and was singularly obstinate ; his 
obstinacy, as in his father^s case, showed itself in a deter- 
mined support of those whom he had once made up his mind 
to patronize or befriend, and a resolute adherence to any 
course of conduct which he once persuaded himself to be 
just. 

His father knew nothing of the English language, and 
conversed with Sir Robert Walpole in bad Latin, a tongue 
which the minister had well-nigh forgotten. 

In 17o5 the king had married Caroline, Princess of 
Anspach, a woman of beauty and sense, whose patronage 
of learning (as in the case of Bishop Butler, the author of 
the " Analogy of Religion") went far to compensate for the 
king^s want of knowledge and taste in literature. She 
possessed and wisely exercised great influence over her 
husband during the ten years in which, she shared the 
throne with him. 

The issue of this marriage was two sons — ^Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, bom in 1707, and William, Duke of 
Cimiberland, in 1721, and five daughters. 

It was during an aftemooii'a slumber that Sir Robert 
Walpole arrived at the Idng^a c^TXjibet Sn ^<8i ^^s^^jm^^^ ^1 
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Richmond with Lord Townsend's letter announcing the 
death of George I. Sir Spencer Cdmpton wag nominated 
the king's minister ; but the queen was in favour of Wal- 
pole, who, in a few days, was reinstated, together with hia 
former colleagues. 

The first ten or twelve years of this reign present few 
events of importance. By the Treaty of Seville in 1729, 
an alliance between England, Spain, and France was esta- 
blished, to which Holland afterwards joined herself, and 
steps were taken for the complete fortification of Gibraltar* 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, was on terms of diflference 
with his parents. His father's character he affected alto- 
gether to despise, and at the request of the king set up an 
independent establishment for himself at Norfolk House, 
near St. James's-square. Soon afterwards the queen died. 
Frederick had married the Princess Augusta of Sax^ 
Gotha, and the king having made a short trip to Hanover 
brought back with him Sophia de Walmoden as his 
mistress, who was created Countess of Yarmouth, the last 
instance in English history of royal mistresses raised to the 
Peerage. 

The Treaty of Seville was not destined long to hold 
good. Affeiirs were now plainly tending to a war with 
Spain. The grounds of dissension were connected with 
the trade to America and the West Indies, which the 
Spaniards were accused of interrupting, and of exercising 
at the same time cruelties upon the British seamen. One 
Jenkyns, commander of a trading sloop, who was examined 
before the House of Commons, had lost an ear, which he 
carried about with him as a sample of the treatment of the 
Spaniards, who, disappointed at finding nothing on board 
his vessel, tore off his ear, with a request that he would 
carry it home and present it to King George. Under mortal 
fear, '*I recommended my soul to God," said he, "and my 
cause to my country." There were not wanting some 
who disbelieved the story; others added that the ear 
had been parted with in the pillory, and Burke afterwards 
alluded to the story as the " fable of Jenkyns's ear." 

But the nation was roused, aud ^vt ^cJtk^xX. N^ -aiv^^F^^^ 
^though bis policy was pacific, fbuiid. \i\Taa^ ewoi^^^^^ y*^ 
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make preparations for war. A convention in Spain pro- 
posed terms, which the king in his speech declared to be 
"satisfactory." The people were not satisfied, and the 
address on the king^s speech was barely carried in the 
Commons. 

Walpole's opponent was William, grandson of Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, governor of Madras and member for Old 
Sarura. The best men were in the Opjx)8ition on the 
question of the Spanish war. The king himself was 
strongly inclined to war, and Walpole, rather than resign, 
came over to their policy. War was accordingly declared 
in October, 1739, to the great rejoicing of the public. 

But the war had in fact begun already. A squadron 
was on its way to the West, which arrived at Porto Bello 
on the isthmus of Darien. It was imder the command of 
Admiral Vernon, who captured the place. 

Next year he sailed for Carthagena, being reinforced by 
a powerful naval armament under Sir Chaloner Ogle, and 
troops under the command of Lord Cathcart. When 
assembled at Jamaica the whole force was found to consist 
of one hundred and fifteen ships, of which thirty were ships 
of the line, with 15,000 sailors and 12,000 troops. The 
garrison of Carthagena, the strongest in the New World, 
had a garrison of 4000 men and 300 guns. A night 
assault was bravely made, but unsuccessfiilly. Lord Cath- 
cart had died, and it was said that Vernon was too jealous 
of his successor, General Wentworth, to co-operate heartily 
with him. Fever broke out among the troops and sailors, 
and Vernon was compelled to return to Jamaica. 

Another squadron had been sent out under Commodore 
Anson to attack the Spanish settlements oil the western 
side of the American continent. As a military movement 
it failed, as the destruction of the town of Paita was all 
that was effected, though a rich prize was taken in a 
Manilla galleon, which had on board bullion and coin 
worth a million and a half sterling. 

The expedition, however, was memorable as a circum- 
navigation of the globe. The fleet passed Cape Horn, and, 
after four years of great liaxdahi^^B, xeXxoraft^ Vi Ekci^laxid by 
wajr of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Defeats on two or three election questions, unimportant 
in themselves, showed that Walpole's influence was de- 
clining. In 1742 he resigned, and the king, with many 
expressions of regret and goodwill, created him Earl of 
Orford. He lived in retirement from that time, and died 
three years afterwards, having by his long and peaceful 
administration done much to enrich the country. 

The king wished Pulteney to succeed Lord Orford, 
but he desired and obtained the earldom of Bath, with a 
seat at the cabinet only, while Sir Spencer Compton, now 
Lord Wilmington, was the ostensible, and Lord Carteret 
the real minister. 

A motion of Lord Limerick was supported by Lord 
Bath for an inquiry into the last ten years of Lord 
Orford's administration. By a small majority the matter 
was carried so far that a Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed, but nothing sufficiently serious was brought 
to light to form the subject of an impeachment. It was 
sufficiently evident that Walpole had distributed large 
sums of money among the Commons for the purchase of 
votes out of the Secret Service Fund ; but this practice 
was of long standing, and continued also after his time to 
the close of the American war. 

England took part in the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion. In 1740 the Emperor Charles VI. died. It had 
been guaranteed by the Pragmatic Sanction that his 
daughter Maria Theresa was to succeed him. But both 
France and Spain supported the claims of the Elector of 
Bavaria. Frederick II., surnamed the Great, taking ad- 
vantage of the conjuncture, entered Silesia and gained a 
victory over the Austrians at Molwitz. A French army, 
entered Bavaria; the Elector was inaugurated Duke of 
Austria, and then marched to Vienna, while Maria* 
Theresa took- refuge among the Hungarians. 

The Parliament of England supported Maria Theresa, 
voted her a subsidy of 500,000/. with 5,000,000/. for the 
expenses of the war. They sent her 1 6,000 troops under 
the Earl of Stair, which were reinforced by the aaxfikfcwsxssv- 
ber of Hanoverians in British pay, au^l^^^ '^^'a»^«si^. 
This army marched into Genxiaiiy atk!^ \iO<^ ^ic^ S&^ V^!®^.- 
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tion at Hocbst between Mentz and Frankfort. Marshal 
Koailles, seizing the fords on the Main, cut o£E Lord Stair 
from provisions, and even his own magazines at Hanau, to 
which place, however, he determined to make the best of 
his way. George II., who had gone to Hanover, attended 
by the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Carteret, resolved 
to join the British army. 

To reach Hanau it was necessary to force a march 
through Dettingen, which was occupied by the French. 
Noailles had given the command of this force to his 
son, De Grammont, who, quitting his vantage ground, 
advanced to meet the allied army, leaving his artillery so 
planted on the eminence in his rear as to make it un- 
serviceable without extreme risk to his own forces. 
The king and the Duke of Cumberland charged the 
French at the head of their own troops and gained a 
signal victory, which compelled the enemy to evacuate 
Germany. This was the last occasion of a King of Eng- 
land commanding his troops in person. 

Such conduct naturally tended to give the king great 

* popularity. Not only would the exhibition of such per- 
sonal courage tend to this result with the English people, 
but it was also an important step in the furtherance of a 
cause with which the Parliament had so far identified 
itself as to have voted, as we have seen, considerable sup- 
plies of money and men. But there was one characteristic 
of the king's disposition which, however easily accounted 
for, tended to repress aU exuberance of loyalty, and that 
was his natural preference for Hanoverian men and 
manners. 

The French, whose counsels were, under Cardinal Tencin, 
far more warlike than under his predecessor Fleury, were 
desirous of a war against both England and Austria. The 

. cardinal was also personally attached to the House of 
Stuart, and <Prince Charles, son of James, was accord- 
ingly encouraged to entertain hopes of reinstalment in the 
throne and power of his ancestors. At this time he as- 
sumed the name of the Chevalier Douglas, and at Dunkirk 
J 3, 000 i'Venchmen under MaiaWY ^'ax^ ^TcvVi^xWd i^^r the 

JSngUsb coast. They were met, oft l>\x\i^^w^"wa. Vj ^^ 
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English fleet, under Admiral Norris ; but stormy weather 
dispersed the fleet with great damage and loss of the ships, 
and Charles returned to Paris without striking a blow. 
Baffled by sea, the French took up the cause by land, and 
Louis XIV., with an army of 80,000 men imder Marshal 
Saxe, entered Flanders in person. At the same time 
Frederic the Great marched into Bohemia and Moravia, 
but was driven out of these coimtries by the Himgarian 
forces of Maria Theresa. 

In January 1745 a quadruple alliance was formed 
between England, Holland, Austria, and Saxony ; addi- 
tional subsidies were voted to Maria Theresa, but the 
election of her husband to be emperor, under the title of 
Francis I., tended to bring about a peace. 

The great event of this campaign was the battle of 
Fontenoy. On the French side Marshal Saxe commanded, 
with 76,000 men ; the allied army amoimted to no more 
than 50,000, yet the British and Hanoverians, under the 
Duke of Cumberland and his military tutor. Lord Ligonier, 
might have broken the French lines had not the Dutch 
taken to flight. This was followed by the capture, by the 
French, of many of the towns in the Low Coimtries. 

It also seemed to Prince Charles a favourable opportu- 
nity for another invasion of England. Neither the Scotch 
nor the French lent him any assistance ; but he contrived 
to raise money by pawning his jewels, and through the 
English merchants resident at Nantes procured the use of 
two French ships of war. They fell in with a British man- 
of-war, which crippled one of the French ships and com- 
pelled her to return. In the other Charles made good his 
passage to Moidart, on the coast of Inverness, with seven 
adherents. The Highland chieftains sympathized with 
him, though they thought his project an insane one. The 
Clans met at Glenfinnan, from which place Charles began 
his march with 1600 men. 

The English commander-in-chief in Scotland, Sir John 
Cope, marched northwards, while Charles, passing him, 
reached Blair AthoU and was there strengthened by further 
reinforcements. 

He entered Perthj being \veaxtWy '^j^cotafc^ "^"^ *^^ 
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citizens. He was here joined by Drummond, whom he 
had made Duke of Perth, and Lord George Murray, and 
having spent his last coin was glad to receive five hundred 
pounds presented to him by the town. Thence he marched 
to Edinburgh and took possession of Holyrood House, while 
the heralds were ordered to proclaim King James YIII. 

The castle was held by the king^s troops. The armies 
of Charles and Sir John Cope met at Preston Pans. The 
army of the former consisted of 2500 men, fifty horse, and 
one useless iron gun. Copers forces amounted to 2200, 
and he had six pieces of artillery ; but the question was 
not determined by open fight. A path was discovered 
across the morass which separated the two armies, and by 
this Charles determined to make a night attack. The 
king^s troops fied in the utmost confusion from Edinburgh 
to Coldstream, and thence to Berwick. 

Had 5000 French troops landed at this crisis the 
Stuarts might have been restored; but the opportunity 
was lost. George II., who was at the time of the defeat in 
Hanover, returned in great alarm, having sent for 6000 
auxiliary troops from Holland. 

Charles remained at Holjrrood, and James VIH. was 
generally proclaimed throughout Scotland. 

And now large succours were brought in. The town 
of Glasgow gave him 5000/. The French sent 5000 
stand of arms, with some officers, and Charleses army soon 
numbered 6000 men. He determined to march into 
England, but the coimtry was in active preparation. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; Marshal Wade had 
an army of 10,000 men at Newcastle, and in the midland 
counties another was recruiting for the Duke of Cumber- 
land. 

Charles seized Carlisle, and thence marched to Man- 
chester, where he was enthusiastically received, but he 
was in a hard case. Beside the two armies mentioned, 
another was now forming at Finchley. 

Admiral Vernon was ordered to cruise in the Channel 
to intercept all French ships, while Admiral Byng block- 
aded the east coast of Scotland. Lord George Murray 
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alone was for advancing ; his counsels prevailed, and the 
army of the Chevalier reached Derby. 

London was thrown into utter consternation, but all 
were relieved by hearing that Murray himself had 
advised a retreat from Derby, on the ground of having 
received no sufficient help either from England or France. 

Charles exerted every effort of argument, entreaty, and 
even menace, to induce his generals to proceed, but to no 
purpose. They retreated to Glasgow, and thence to 
Stirling. 

Having received reinforcements and help from France, 
the Chevalier besieged the Castle of Stirling. General 
Hawley attempted to raise the siege, but was defeated, and 
suffered great loss at Falkirk Muir, and fled to Edinburgh. 
But the siege was unsuccessful, and it being now mid- 
winter, the forces of Charles were disbanded. 

Early in the spring they again took the field, and a 
battle was fought at Culloden. 

The Duke of Cumberland made masterly arrange- 
ments, and being well supplied with artillery gained a 
complete victory, which for ever put an end to the efforts 
of the Chevalier and the adherents of the Stuarts. The 
attempts at rallying were with thanks discouraged by 
Charles himself. The Duke of Cumberland fixed his 
quarters at Fort Augustus, where he practised such 
cruelties and outrages as gained for him the surname of 
" the Butcher Cumberland." On his return to London, he 
was greeted with enthusiastic welcome, and received a pen- 
sion of 25,000Z. a year, settled on himself and his heirs. 

Many of Charleses adherents were caught and executed, 
among whom were the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balme- 
rino, and Lord Lovat. Lord George Murray, who had 
taken the most active part in the rebellion, escaped 
abroad. 

In 1 747 the English gained two naval victories, one by 
Anson off Finisterre, the other by Hawke, off Belle Isle. 
The success of France and the protracted expenses of the 
war induced in England a desire of peace, to which the 
French themselves were not averse. 
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But the king and the Duke of Chimberland were fond 
of war, and Maria Theresa not satisfied with results 
hitherto obtained. 

Lord Chesterfield, famous as a scholar and courtier, had 
held the office of prime minister, till, finding his advocacy 
of peace disregarded, he resigned oflSce, after having dis- 
tinguished himself as a diplomatist in Holland, and as 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland. 

After his retirement from public life, he introduced, in 
1751, a Bill for the reformation of the Calendar, which had 
outrun the true time by eleven days. The Julian Year or 
Old Style had been corrected in 1582 by Pope Gregory 
Xin., and had been adopted by every European country, 
except Sweden and Russia. By this alteration the year 
was to commence on January 1st, instead of March 25th. 

A definitive treaty of peace was signed in 1748 at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. All conquests from France were to be 
restored by England, and the Earl of Sussex and Lord 
Cathcart were sent to Paris as hostages for the restitution 
of Cape Breton. 

The French undertook to expel the Pretender from 
France, and proposed to him to live at Friburg in Switzer- 
land. He obstinately refused to quit Paris. He was 
accordingly seized, bound, and conveyed to the frontiers 
of Savoy. He lived a life of solitary wandering, and even 
paid two visits to England, till in 1772 he married at 52 
l^e young Princess Louisa of Stolberg. They lived at 
Florence, under the names of the Count and Countess of 
Albany. His father had died twenty years before this 
marriage, which in the end proved an unhappy one. They 
lived together eight years, and then the princess eloped 
with the poet Alfieri. In 1778, the Young Pretender died 
tft Rome. 

In March 1751, Frederick Prince of "Wales expired, 
leaving eight children, and the likelihood of the birth of 
another. 

The eldest son George, now twelve years old, was made 

Prince of Wales. In the event of the king's death, the 

Dowager Princess of Wales was to be Regent with a 

Council of ten, consisting of t\ie "Dxilfeft oi Cj\3ccc^^i\3MA w\d 
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nine principal officers of state. The Earl of Bute had 
gained great influence with the Dowager Princess. 

The French war was renewed by quarrels between the 
English and French settlers in North America and the 
East Indies. The prize which France proposed to her- 
self was Minorca, which the treaty of Utrecht had secured 
to England. The French were exasperated by the capture 
of two of their ships by Admiral Boscawen oh Newfound- 
land, and by the fact that, without any declaration of war, 
Admiral Sir Edward Hawke had received orders to sink 
every French ship that he could find between the coasts of 
France and Ireland. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who was at this time prime 
minister, had neglected all necessary preparations, till 
suddenly awakening to the urgency of the case, he sent 
out Admiral Byng with ten badly- equipped men of war. 
Admiral de la Galissoni^re bore down upon this poor fleet 
with twelve ships of the line and transports, convey- 
ing troops to the number of 16,000. The garrison of St. 
Philip at Minorca, held out bravely under old General 
Blakeney. 

On the appearance of the French fleet. Admiral West, 
the second in command, engaged with and dispersed the 
ships opposed to his own division, but Byng retired, 
leaving Minorca to its fate. The garrison capitulated, and 
was allowed to quit the island with all honours of war ; but 
Minorca was lost to England. 

The popular indignation against Byng was excessive. 
A court martial at Portsmouth acquitted him of treachery, 
but condemned him of not having done his best to relieve 
the garrison, and disable the fleet of the enemy. The 
court recommended him to mercy, but the national outcry 
was so loud that it seemed impossible to act upon the 
recommendation, and Byng was shot upon the quarter- 
deck of the Monarque^ — in the well known phrase of 
Voltaire, " pour encourager les autres.** 

Under these untoward circumstances the king, much 
against his inclination, was compelled to learn th.e Ij^^ssijs^ 
that Pitt was the only man atrong eno\3L!^ ^^^SJ^^'^^J*^^^^*'* 
ment and the people to liold tlie offiic^ oi ^xvcaa xdss^'^st* 
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Pitt's ministry began with measures of war. A com- 
bined military and naval expedition against Rochfort under 
Sir Edward Hawke and Sir John Mordaunt was unsuc- 
cessful, through want of energy in the latter ; but a more 
important event was at hand. 

This wag nothing less than the commencement of what 
has been called the Seven Years' War. The first step in 
this war was the seizure of Dresden in Saxony by 
Frederic, King of Prussia. He had resolved on taking 
this step upon hearing that France and Austria had 
entered into combination to carry out the partition of 
Prussia according to the treaty of Versailles. The King 
of Prussia courted the alliance of England, and the Duke 
of Cumberland proceeded to the Continent to aid his cause. 

Frederic of Prussia had invaded Bohemia, and gained 
a great victory near Prague, but at Kolin had been in his 
turn defeated, and compelled to retire. The Duke 
of Cumberland was unable to withstand the French army, 
which soon overran Hanover. He took up a position at 
Stade, upon the Elbe, which the Duke de Richelieu com- 
pelled him to abandon, and Hanover was lost. 

On his return he was received by his father in such a 
way as induced him to throw up all his appointments, 
and to retire into private life. The conduct of the duke 
was premature, for Frederic afterwards retrieved his 
fortune, and at the instance of Pitt received a handsome 
subsidy from England. 

In 1758, Pitt projected a plan of energetic reprisal 
against the French in America. 

Admiral Boscawen and General, afterwards Lord Am- 
herst, were sent to the coast and continent of North 
America. With them, as second in command to General 
Amherst, was sent young Wolfe, whose behaviour in the 
unsuccessful affair of Rochfort had attracted Pitt's atten- 
tion. One hundred and fifty ships and 12,000 troops com- 
posed this armament. Louisburg, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Cape Breton, after a siege of two months sur- 
rendered, and the island of St. John soon followed the 
example. The change of i\a "aaoie Vi "Pxvwie Edward's 
Island in honour of the next \>TO\ket oi xJt^^ '^TvxiRft. ^\ 
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Wales, was a monument of the success of tihe British 
arms, to which the skill and bravery of Wolfe had largely 
contributed. 

It is remarkable that in the year before, CHve had 
taken the French settlement at Chandemagore. 

The continental war proceeded with fluctuating successes. 

Pitt planned an expedition against Cherbourg, under 
Commodore Howe and Lord Anson, the command of the 
troops being given to Charles the second Duke of Marl* 
borough, and Lord George Sackville. It was unsuccessful ; 
but another, under General Bligh and Prince Edward, on 
landing found the town deserted ; the better part of the 
artillery was carried off and the rest destroyed. The expe- 
dition afterwards landed at St. Malo, but the Duke 
d'Aguillon coming down upon them with a strong force, 
they beat a retreat to the boats with the loss of 1000 
men. 

In 1759 the arms of England were victorious by sea 
and land. Admiral Rodney bombarded Havre, while 
Admiral Boscawen dispersed the squadron which had been 
fitted out at Toulon, off the Portuguese coast. A yet 
more decided advantage was gained by Sir Edward Hawke 
near Quiberon, where he sunk four ships and captured two 
more of the fleet under De Conflans. 

Frederic of Prussia had sustained a disastrous defeat 
near Kunersdorf. On the other hand, Prince Ferdinand had 
gained a brilliant victory at Minden, which would have 
been more complete but for the remissness of Lord 
George Sackville, who commanded 10,000 English auxi- 
liaries, and disobeyed the order to charge the routed 
enemy. So great was the indignation against Lord George, 
both in England and Germany, that Pitt deprived him of 
all his preferments. 

But the design which Pitt had most at heart was the 
invasion of Canada, which he planned himself, and of which 
he was determined to give the chief conduct to his friend, 
whom he called his model general, Wolfe. 

Pitt's plan of operations was by three divisions, which 
were to meet at Quebec. One of ^ioVopcMfe^ «xA T>afiQs^<a8. 
under General Prideaux and Sir "WtX^xcl ^Okdsk^"*'*^'^ 
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advance to Montreal, by way of Niagara, down the lake On* 
tario, and through the Thousand Isles of the St. Lawrence ; 
the main body, under General Amherst, was to find its 
way up the Hudson, by Lakes George and Ghamplain and 
the St. Lawrence, by the river Richelieu, and so form a 
junction with Wolfe, who was to reach Quebec from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. The two former expeditions 
were successful, save that the season was too far advanced 
to allow them to reach Wolfe at Quebec. 

Wolfe had landed his men out of Admiral Saunders's 
fleet at the Isle of Orleans, which lies in the midstream of 
the St. Lawrence a little below Quebec. On the plains of 
Abraham, behind the city, the French army of 10,000 men, 
lay, under the command of the Marquis de Montcalm. As 
the French general refused to be drawn from his position, 
nothing remained for Wolfe but to attack him in his en- 
trenchments. The army was silently conveyed up the 
river to a point now called Wolfe's Cove, where the rugged 
and precipitous banks of the St. Lawrence yielded an 
arduous access to the plains above. 

It is said that as he rowed along the river, the young 
general repeated several verses of Gray's Elegy, sa3ring 
that he would rather have been the writer of that poem 
than the conqueror of Quebec. The army scaled the 
heights and Montcalm was compelled to give battle. The 
contest was short but decisive. Wolfe had ordered his 
men to hold their fire till close to the enemy. He himself 
received three bullet wounds — ^the first in the wrist (which 
he affected to treat lightly, binding his handkerchief about 
the woimd), the second in the groin, and the third, shortly 
aflerwards, in the breast, which was fatal. 

Being carried to the rear, while every attention was 
paid to him, he heard the words " They run." " Who run ?" 
asked Wolfe. " The enemy," was the reply. " Then Grod 
be praised — ^I die happy," said Wolfe, and expired, at the 
age of thirty-three. 

A few paces off lay Montcalm in the same condition ; he 
tpo had given his life to his country, but Quebec was lost 
to France, and in the course of the next year the British 
£aiff waved on every stronghold oi Canadsu 
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The conquest of Quebec threw a lustre over the close 
of Greorge II. 's reign. 

The king died suddenly from rupture of the heart in 
the same year, at the advanced age of seventy-seven. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Character of Greorge II. His marriage and family. Character of 
the queen. Treaty of Seville. Condition of Prince Frederick. 
Death of the queen. Countess of Yarmouth. Declaration of war 
with Spain. Admiral Vernon. Commodore Anson. Walpole re- 
tires with a peerage. Secret service money. War of the Austrian 
succession. Battle of Dettingen. Effort of the Pretender. Quad- 
ruple alliance. Battle of Fontenoy. The Young Pretender lands in 
Scotland. Battle of Preston Pans. Proclamation of James VIII. 
Charles's advance to Derby and retreat. Battle of Cullodeu. Exe- 
cution of the Pretender's adherents. Correction of the Calendar. 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The Young Pretender's marriage. 
Family of Frederick, Prince of Wales. Naval actions with the 
French. Loss of Minorca, and execution of Admiral Byng. Com- 
mencement of the Pitt ministry. Seven Years' War. Reprisals upon 
the Fi-ench in North America. Betreat from St. Malo. Victories of 
Eodney and Hawke. Invasion of Canadia. Conquest of Quebec. 
Death of the king. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GEORGE III. A.D. 1760 — ^A.D. 1820. 

When the young prince ascended the throne as his 
grandfather's successor he was twenty -two years of age. 
He could speak the English language, and cotild express 
English sympathy. " He gloried," so he wrote upon the 
copy of his speech, to be delivered on the opening of his 
first Parliament, " in the name of Briton." His liberality 
appeared in the obliteration or oblivion of the party dis- 
tinctions of the late reign. Even the Jacobites showed 
themselves, and received appointments. 

Lord Bute it was plain would be the king's chosen 
adviser. To him the seals of the Secretary of State had 
been transferred from the handa oi Ijsst^ ^O^^t^v^aM^- 
liegge retiring, Lord. Barringtou \>ftQaiaft Oias^R^^^^ ^ 
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the Exchequer, Lord Henley became Lord Chancellor, 
and in the Commons Pitt was paramount. 

In the year after his accession the young king married 
Charlotte, sister of the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
who was at the time only seventeen years old. Their 
coronation, at Westminster, followed in the course of the 
same month of September. By the same Archbishop 
(Seeker) of Canterbury, George III. was baptized, married, ^ 
and crowned. 

The war in Germany had produced no decisive results, 
and France had suffered enough to wish strongly for 
peace. 

The Duke de Choiseul was the ostensible, Madame 
de Pompadour, the mistress of Louis XV., the real 
minister of the country. A conference was to be held at 
Augsburg, but the French minister proposed a specific 
negotiation between France and England. Pitt backed 
up the negotiation by sending a force of 9000 men, under 
Commodore Keppel and General Hodgson, which took 
Belle Isle, a fortified island on the coast of Brittany. This 
was regarded as a set-off against Minorca, as a point of 
honour to the British arms, though the place was useless 
to this country. 

Lord Rolle took Dominica, one of the French West 
Indian Islands ; and in the East, Pondicherry, the last of 
the French positions in India, was taken. 

Charles III. was now on the throne of Spain, and urged 
Choiseul to persuade England to accept the claims of France 
and Spain in combination. This Pitt refused to do, where- 
upon the " Family Compact," as it was called, was formed 
between the French and Spanish kings, into which came 
Ferdinand, the third son of the King of Spain, to whom 
he had left the Bangdom of Naples, as, by the treaty of 
Vienna, the crowns of Spain and Naples might not be 
imited. 

When Pitt heard of the " Family Compact," he strongly 
urged the immediate declaration of war with Spain and 
the seizure of Spanish ships without loss of time, in re- 
jmbarsement of the expenses of the war. Being refused, 

resigned^ and received a "peiiaioii oi ^^^^\. -a. ^^ajt iot 
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three lives — ^his own, his wife's, who was made Baroness 
Chatham, and their eldest son's. So ended the renowned 
Pitt administration, which brought Lord Bute into power. 

But Pitt's anticipations proved correct. The Spaniards 
went to war, and on the refusal of Portugal to join in the 
declaration sent troops into that country. The Portu- 
guese applied for help to England, which Lord Bute could 
not refuse. Although Bute thus acted as if he were 
Prime Minister, that office was at this time held by the 
Duke of Newcastle ; but, Bute having refused to support 
the King of Prussia, the duke tendered his resignation. 
Lord Bute, who felt that all the credit of the Spanish war 
was given to Pitt, was ready to accept the ofEers of accom- 
modation which were now made both by France and 
Spain, although the British arms were victorious in Ger- 
many, in Portugal, and especially in the West Indies, 
where Admiral Rodney took possession of all the smaller 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

The Havannah, too, capitulated, after a desperate siege, 
and produced money and booty to the value of three 
millions sterling. The Philippine Islands were taken 
about the same time, and several rich Spanish galleons. 

Bute's pacific measures seem to have been dictated by 
fear of the increase of the national debt, which had 
doubled during the war, and now reached more than one 
hundred and twenty millions sterling. A treaty was 
concluded at Paris, in 1763, in which Minorca was ex- 
changed for Belle Isle ; Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and 
Canada were ceded to England, and some of the West 
Indian Islands restored to France. 

All conquests made during the negotiations were to be 
given up. In this way Havannah and the Philippines 
were yielded, but Florida (a poor bargain) was given to 
England in exchange. 

On the Peninsula of India the English had planted 
forts and settlements in the reign of Elizabeth, and esta- 
blished a trading company. The French had rivalled 
them in these parts, and by the late treaty their prin- 
cipal settlement of Pondicherry Vfaa teatot^^ Vi ^«a\^\ 
but the French soon dissolved tlieit ^fflaX. \Dki&^ ^:iQ^£ss:^'axs?^^ 
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and abandoned the country. The English East India 
Copipany first became important in the time of Charles II., 
who ceded to them the settlement of Bombay, which had 
come to him as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza. Fort St. George at Madras had also been 
established. 

In 1702, during the reign of William and Mary, a riyal 
Company was amalgamated with that to which Charles 
had given his charter. A little before this time, in the 
year 1698, a grant of land for settlement, at a rental, had 
been procured from Aurungzebe the Mogul Emperor, on 
the Hooghly. On this Fort William was erected, which 
became the nucleus of the present capital of Calcutta. 

The French, under Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, 
had paraded as captives the English residents at Fort St 
George or Madras, whom La Bourdonnais had taken 
prisoners. 

Madras was restored at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but Dupleix met with one who was more than his match 
in his endeavours, through intrigue, to extend the French 
power in India at the expense of British influence. This 
was Clive, who, after several exploits, and a two-years* 
visit to England for the sake of his health, returned to 
India with the appointment of governor of Fort St 
David and the rank of Lieutenant-Colooel in the king's 
service. He was soon wanted. 

The Viceroy of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, had seized 
Calcutta, and thrown the English residents, to the number 
of one hundred and forty-six, into a small dungeon, after- 
wards known as the Black Hole; where confinement with- 
out air, in a tropical climate, caused the death of the 
greater number before the morning. In retaliation, Clive, 
with a little army of 900 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, 
compelled the Surajah to make peace, though his army 
amounted to 40,000 men. 

Clivers next feat was to take Chandemagore, a French 
fort, higher up the Hooghly ; but his most brilliant ex- 
ploit was the battle of Plassy. Surajah Dowlah had 
5 Of 000 men and forty pieces of eaxmon •, Clive only 1000 
Europeans and double th^ Tivnnfoet oi '^e^orj^^^wvs^^^^sgjss* 
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field-pieces and two hoiintzers. He gained a splendid 
victory, and laid, by this deed, the foundation of the 
British Empire in India. 

A vassal of Surajah Dowlah, Meer Jaffier, had re- 
belled, and installed himself in Moorshedabad as Nabob of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. He ceded to the Bnglish the 
country within the ditch of Calcutta and between Calcutta 
and the sea. The East India Company made Clive 
governor of Bengal, and Meer Jaffier, in return for his 
assistance against the Emperor of Delhi, presented him 
with an estate worth nearly 30,000/. a year. 

In 1760 Clive returned to England, and received an 
Irish Peerage, as Baron Plassy and Lord Clive. He was 
also returned a Member of Parliament. 

In the same year the defeat of Lally by Sir Eyre 
Coote secured to the English the possession of the 
Camatic. 

Lord Bute had become so unpopular, both for his 
pacific policy, against which all Pitt's eloquence was 
directed, and for his patronage of Scotchmen, that, from 
fear of popular violence^ he resigned the premiership, and 
was succeeded by Mr. GrenviUe. 

The GrenviUe ministry was remarkable for the prose- 
cution of Wilkes, the editor of a newspaper called the 
North Briton, which had for some time past exhibited 
a scurrilous freedom of debate, especially against Bute 
(whom Wilkes called Jack Boot), and the peace policy. 

The famous No. 45 contained an attack on the king's 
speech at the close of the session, in which his majesty 
had spoken of the peace as honourable and beneficial. 
Wilkes was sent to the Tower, liberated on his pri^^e 
as Member of Parliament, and sent back to the Tower 
after the session. 

In the next session the Commons condemned No. 45, 
and dismissed Wilkes from his seat in Parliament, order- 
ing the copy to be burnt in public by the hangman. The 
mob shouted " Wilkes and Liberty." He gained a ver- 
dict of 1000/. damages against Mr. Wood, the Secretary 
of State, for forcible entry into his houea, bM\. ^^'^ ^'ora.- 
demned for Jibel against Lord Saiidmc\i «a!^'K\^^^"^«t- 
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burton, in an obscene work called " Essay on Woman," 
in imitation of Pope's " Essay on Man." 

The case of Wilkes owed its importance to the question 
which was raised upon it as to the legality of general 
warrants, that is, the apprehension of several individuals 
imder a general charge. It is obvious that this assimies 
the gtiilt of the apprehended without that guilt being 
proved. 

But a far more important feature in the history of the 
Grenville ministry, is the extension of the Stamp Act to 
the North American Colonies, a proceeding whicb was 
the first of a train of circumstances which ended in the 
disruption of America from England. 

It was argued that as the late wars with Spain, and yet. 
more with France, had been to some extent carried on for 
the protection of the British Colonies in North America, 
it was fair that they should be called upon to pay part of 
the expenses. At this time these colonies amounted to 
thirteen states, with a population of about two millions 
of Europeans, and half a million people of colour. The 
Puritan States of New England were four : MassachusettSi 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The 
remainder were — 2. New York. 3. New Jersey. 4. 
Pennsylvania. 5. Delaware. 6. Maryland. 7. Virginia. 
8. North and South Carolina. 9. Georgia. 

Oppressed by the difficulties and dangers of new colonisiB 
they were already aggrieved at the weight of the Customs' 
duties, which now were made still heavier by the proposed 
addition of the Stamp duty. Moreover, they complained 
that this was a violation of the constitutional principle that 
the people of England should tax themselves. They, how- 
ever, professed their readiness to entertain the question, if 
the Secretary of State in the king's name would address the 
several Houses of Assembly upon the matter. This sug- 
gestion was not adopted, and in 1765 the American Stamp 
Act passed the Parliament. The news was received in 
the States with a storm of indignation. The use of the 
stamps waa universally declined. Meanwhile Grenville 
resigned. 
The king had Bhown Bym^\.OTtta oi \xiaaaa\.-^^\sv>S* ^la 
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attack passed off. He had proposed a Regency, and Gren- 
ville persuaded the king to omit his mother's name. 
When he recovered he felt aggrieved, and negotiated 
with Pitt and Temple about a new ministry. But these 
declined, and the Marquis of Rockingham became Premier, 
a man of integrity and common sense, but no talent. 

By Pitt's eloquence the Parliament was induced to 
repeal the Stamp Act. Another act, however, declared 
their authority over the colonies to be supreme. Great 
soreness, therefore, stiU existed in the minds of the Ame- 
ricans against the mother coimtry. 

Pitt was again sent for by the king to form a ministry. 
In this he succeeded, and then demanded a peerage, which 
he received with the title of Earl of Chatham. But his 
health failed, and severe gout incapacitated Lord Chatham 
for business. In his absence the opposition carried a 
reduction of the land-tax, by which half a million was 
lost to the Exchequer. Townshend to replace this laid 
more taxes upon the American colonies ; they were laid 
on tea, glass, paper, and painters' colours. He died, and 
Lord North became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the elections for the Parliament of 1768, Wilkes, 
though still an outlaw, was returned member for Mid- 
dlesex. Lord Mansfield pronounced the outlawiy Yoid 
by a technical fault, but the original verdicts were con- 
firmed, and Wilkes was sent to prison for two years from 
his arrest, and fined 500Z. each for No. 45 and the '^ Essay 
on Woman." 

Desperate riots followed, but Wilkes surrendered him- 
self at the King's Bench prison. In the session of 1769, 
Wilkes was condemned by the House of Commons for 
libel against Lord Weymouth, the Secretary of State, 
and expelled the House. Three times the House declared 
him incapable of sitting, and three times the electors of 
Middlesex returned him. But the ministers put in Colonel 
Luttrell in his place. Wilkes was more than ever the idol 
of the common people, and soon afterwards he recovered 
4000/. damages against Lord Halifax for seizing his 
papers. 

The animosity in America incxeaae^ f»>i!aa.\»^^ ^jsiovs^'^ 
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resolved to repeal the obnoxious taxes, bnt Lord North 
carried an exception in the item of tea. 

Lord Chatham had now recovered, and the king had 
induced Lord North to take the premiership, which 
he held together with the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

In 1773, the final disruption of the colonies took place. 
The tea ships were attacked in the harbour of Boston, and 
the cargoes to the value of several thousand pounds thrown 
into the sea. Thej were encouraged by feeling, that in 
the British Parliament their cause was sustained by such 
men as Chatham, Burke, and Charles Fox. The first 
outbreak was at Lexington, in 1776, where a party of 
British soldiers were attacked by some American militia- 
men — ^the soldiers had been sent by Greneral Gage, com- 
mandant at Boston, to destroy some stores — ^their retreat 
was a rout, for the Americans hung on their rear and 
killed 273 of their number. 

Two months later the rival parties met in battle on 
Bunker^s Hill, a height overlooking Boston harbour. It 
was a drawn battle, but the British troops were niade to 
feel the strength and resoluteness of the colonists. 

A general congress at Philadelphia gave the command 
of the American army to George Washington. The 
Americans under Montgomery and Arnold made an 
invasion into Canada; Montgomery took Montreal, but 
while besieging Quebec his forces were repulsed and 
Montgomery killed. Seventeen thousand Hessian troops 
had now joined the British forces in America, which had 
reached tie strength of 55,000 men. 

The American feeling had undergone considerable alte- 
ration. Even after the battle of Bunker's Hill they desired 
reconciliation with England, and had sent a petition to the 
king to this efiPect, which they called " The Olive Branch ;" 
but his majesty declined to notice it, or to recognise any 
8elf--constituted congress of his subjects. 

In 1776, the British general Howe was compelled to 

evacuate Boston and sail for Halifax in Nova Scotia, and 

on the 4th of July was issued by the congress of Phila- 

delpbia, the fiunoua document QaX\&<^ ^^^V<& \>^<^^3sx%s^^u 
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of Independence." A few months later General Howe re- 
turned, and drove Washington from New York: But Howe 
not following up his advantages, Washington recrossed the 
Delaware, bejond which he had retreated before Lord 
Cornwaliis, and recovered nearly the whole country of 
New Jersey. In return for these skilful manoeuvres ex- 
traordinary powers were conferred upon Washington by 
the Congress. 

At the opening of the third campaign in 1777, aid in 
money and forces reached the Americans from France, vdth 
the young Marquis de la Fayette, not twenty years of age, 
who undertook to serve without pay, and to whom the 
Americans gave the rank of a Major-GeneraL A victory 
at the Brandywine River and the capture of Philadelphia, 
raised hopes in England that the colonies might yet be 
subdued. All such hopes were annihilated by the dis- 
astrous defeat of General Burgoyne, who being surrounded 
by the enemy at Saratoga, was compelled to surrender 
with all his artillery and military stores to the American 
general, Gates. 

The news in England led to a subscription for maintain- 
ing 15,000 more soldiers on the American continent. On 
the side of France it was announced that Louis XVI. was 
prepared to recognise the independence of America, and 
treaties of commerce and alliance were signed between the 
two countries at Paris. Lord North attempted conciliatory 
measures ; but the French ambassador, the Marquis de 
Noailles, announcing contemptuously the conclusion of the 
French treaties, the English minister deserted his post, and 
advised the king to send for Lord Chatham to form a 
ministry. 

But Lord Chatham's Hfe was drawing to a close. The 
Duke of Richmond was to move an address to the king 
recommending peace even at the price of recognising 
American independence. Chatham had always advocated 
conciliation, but not on terms derogatory to the dignity of 
the empire. He went down to the House of Lords and 
spoke with great fervour and eloquence, thow-^vcvexM^^scckSsw 
pain and sickness. The duke w^oVl^ a<^2ArL ^\A ^io«aJ^J^«^ 
rose to reply, but his 8trengt\i\iaA\e£\.^ivca«cA>^^'^^^ 
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a swoon on the floor of the House. The peers crowded to 
his assistance ; he was conveyed home, and died in a few 
weeks, in the 70th year of his age. 

From 1778 to 1780 the campaign was carried on chiefly 
in the Southern States. Charleston was taken by Sir 
Henry Clinton. 

Meanwhile war was raging in many quarters. An in- 
decisive action took place off Ushant between Admiral 
Keppel and the French fleet under D'Orvilliers. France, 
Spain, and Holland were in arms against England during 
the concluding years of the American war. Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark formed what was termed an 
" armed neutrality," which could only be construed to 
mean that they should in combination be ready for war as 
soon as circumstances should invite them. 

Yet for three years was Gibraltar besieged by the 
French and Spaniards in conjunction, without success. 

In 1780 took place in London the Grordon riots. Two 
years before, a certain act of 1708, passed in consequence 
of the great influx of Roman Catholic priests into 
England after the peace of Ryswick, had been repealed at 
the instance of Sir George Saville. The restrictions of the 
act had been preposterously severe, yet its repeal excited 
the indignation of the more bigoted Protestants. Lord 
George Gordon, a younger son of the Duke of Gordon, 
put himself at the head of the movement, and accompanied 
• by an immense mob, went to the Parliament vdth a peti- 
tion. Lord North sent for the guards. The mob dis- 
persed ; burnt the chapels of the Sardinian and Bavarian 
embassies, and took possession of London, burning 
more of the Roman Catholic chapels, breaking open 
Newgate, releasing about three hundred prisoners, and 
setting fire to the buildings ; burning down the houses of 
Lord Mansfield and Sir George Saville, with other re- 
sidences. Nearly five hundred persons were killed or 
wounded in these riots. The soldiers could only restore 
peace by firing sharply upon the mob. Lord George was 
committed to the Tower on the charge of treason, but was 
acquitted. More than twenty of tViei T\oteT«. were executed. 
This period was iUustrioMs m o\rc t^n«\. «uqmS^ qt^.'^^!^ 
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score both of battle and discovery. Lord Rodney, besides 
victories in the West Indies, gained a great action with the 
Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. The Spaniards re- 
taliated by capturing an English fleet of nearly sixty sail 
of merchantmen off the Canaries, which were convoyed 
by only two men-of-war. The American ships and naval 
stores were disabled and captured by Admiral Arbuthnot. 

In 1781 the American war was brought to a close. 
Lord Cornwallis with 7000 men had taken up his position 
at York Town, a place devoid both of natural defences and 
strong fortifications. He was surrounded by an army of 
18,000 men, commanded by Washington, La Fayette, and 
St. Simon. The English general capitulated aft;er a siege 
of nearly a week. 

In the following year General Conway carried a resolu- 
tion in the House against any further attempt at the re- 
duction of the American colonists, which led to Lord 
North's resignation, after having held the premiership 
twelve years. Two young men had now entered upon the 
arena of political life who were destined to play dis- 
'tinguished parts as statesmen ; these were Mr. Pitt, the 
second son of Lord Chatham, and Kichard Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Henry Grattan, a Protestant Irish member, carried an 
address to the Crown asserting the independence of the 
Irish Houses. The state of the country forbade any risk 
of ill-will on the part of Ireland, and Fox carried a motion 
for repealing the Act of George I. constituting the Union. 

The British navy was victorious in the West Indian 
seas under Lord Rodney, and so retrieved in some measure 
the disgrace of late defeats, by which all the Leeward Is- 
lands had been lost to England, except Barbadoes and 
Antigua. Minorca had surrendered to the French. 

Admirals Rodney and Hood engaged the French fleet 
sent to capture Jamaica, and gained a brilliant victory 
over the French admiral. La Grasse. 

Another admiral. Lord Howe, was sent to relieve Gib- 
raltar, which had suffered great hardships from a eiaj^ ^*l 
more than three years. Lord Hov^e enX«x^^ \kv^\i«^3 ^*^ 
Gibraltar, and the combined ileet d\diio\. ^eofcox^ x.^ ^\»RiB. 
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him ; but the courage and skill of Greneral Eliot (who, for 
his conduct at Gibraltar, was raised to the peerage under 
the title of Lord Heathfield) had abready virtuallj cloeed 
the siege by discharges of red-hot shot among the ships 
and floating batteries of the enemy. 

The raising of the siege of Gibraltar was the last event 
of the war. Articles were signed in NoTember, 1782, 
recognising American independence — ^the illustrious Dr. 
Franklin being at the time American minister at Paris — 
the boundaries of the States were determined, and the 
right of fishery on the banks of Newfoundland was granted. 
Nearly ten millions sterling, besides life-annuities to the 
value of 120,000/. a year, were given as compensation 
money to those colonists who had suffered from their ad- 
herence to the cause of the mother country. 

In 1785 George III. received Mr. Adams, the first 
minister from the United States, declaring that as he had 
been the last to desire American separation, he should 
now be the first to recognise American independence. 

The preliminaries of a peace between England, France, 
and Spain were signed at Versailles in 1783. Several 
exchanges of conquered territory were made. St. Lucia 
and Tobago were ceded to France. Grenada, St Vincent, 
Dominica, Nevis, and Montserrat being received in return. 
Senegal and Goree in Africa, were ceded by England, 
Fort James and the River Gambia retained. In India 
the French recovered Chandemagore, Pondicherry, and 
Surat. The demolition of Dunkirk according to the 
treaty of Utrecht was cancelled. 

Spain received Minorca and the Floridas, while the 
Spanish king restored the Bahama Islands to England, 
and certain rights of cutting logwood on the shores of the 
Spanish settlements in America. 

In 1 784 Pitt found himself in ofiice as the result of a 
general election, and carried a bill for the better regula- 
tion of the Government of India, by the appointment of a 
Board of Control ; and two years afterwards carried another 
for the increase of the income of the Prince of Wales, who 
had now reached his majority asv^ Wd. C^slton House as- 
mgned him as a separate residenefe. ^^ ^^^\.ot^<5««^«s^\xv.. 
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crease of 10,000Z. a year income, with the further donation 
of 161,000Z. for the payment of his debts, and 20,000/. for 
the improvements at Carlton House. 

In 1786 Burke brought forward the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of India. He 
was followed by Charles James Fox and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. The trial lasted seven years, and ended in the 
acquittal of Hastings, whom, however, it left penniless. 
He spent his last days at Daylesford, his family seat, main- 
tained by a pension of 4000/. a year from the East India 
Company. He had left England in 1750 as a clerk in the 
service of the company. His chief victories were over the 
Mahrattas of Central India, and the Mahometan Rajahs 
of Mysore, Hyder Ali, and his son Tippoo Saib. The 
main articles of the impeachment were that to defray the 
expenses of the war he had plundered the sacred city of 
Benares and the Princesses of Oude. 

It is remarkable that a yet more melancholy end should 
have closed the career of Robert Clive, the other great 
founder of our Indian empire. Colonel Burgoyne, whose 
misadventure contributed to the loss of our American 
colonies, moved a vote of censure in the Commons against 
Clive. In this, as in the case of Hastings, the motive 
seemed to be jealousy of the rank, wealth, and reputation 
which he had enjoyed, and with which he was living in 
sumptuous style at Claremont House, having been raised 
to the peerage as Baron Clive, of Plassy. To the resolu- 
tion of censure it was appended, on the motion of Mr. 
Wedderburn, "that Robert Lord Clive did at the same 
time render great and meritorious services to his country." 
But his spirit never recovered from the imputation which 
had been cast upon him ; and for the second time in his 
life he attempted suicide ; on this occasion but too success- 
fully, in the year 1774, before he had reached hij 50th year. 

In 1788 the king was seized with a violent illness which 
terminated in symptoms of mental aberration. From this 
first attack, however, he recovered, and the royal convales- 
cence was proclaimed in the following year. 

An event was now impending \<j\iVi\i vi«k.% \*i ^^bi?-^ "^^ 
fabric of civilized society to its \>«iS^. 
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The French Revolution lasted from 1789 to 1795. 
It was excited by three main causes — the infidel writings 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, the oppression of the people by 
the aristocracy, and the reckless extravagance of the 
Court. 

The ancient Bourbon monarchy was overturned; 
Louis XVI. and Mar.e Antoinette his queen were guil- 
lotined ; the religion of Christ was suppressed in favour 
of the Goddess of Reason ; and the soil of France drenched 
with blood. The policy of France, which consisted in 
fraternizing with any nation which should be ready to 
recognise the same definition of liberty which she had 
herself affirmed, led first to the jealousy and dread of her 
interference, and next to declaration of hostilities against 
her on the part of almost every country of Europe. No- 
thing could exceed the energy of the French, who in a 
very short time had eight armies on foot. 

The Duke of York, having crossed with an army of 
10,000 English, defeated the French at St. Aniand in 
conjunction with the imperial forces imder the Prince of 
Coburg, but failed in an attack on Dunkirk. 

In the East and West Indies the English arms were 
more successful. Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and other 
French settlements in the former, fell into English hands, 
and one or two of the smaller West Indian islands, with 
some settlements in Newfoundland. 

In the same year. Admiral Lord Hood, a^ed by a 
Sj)anish squadron, took possession of Toulon in the name 
of Louis XVII. 

Tlie recovery of Toulon by the French artillery, which 
had gained a position on the neighbouring heights, was 
the deed of Napoleon Bonaparte, who now for the first 
time appeared on the stage, though in the character of a 
general second in command. 

Sir Sidney Smith was ordered before retiring to bum 
the French ships and arsenal with the assistance of the 
Spanish admiral, Langara. Three sail of the line and 
twelve frigates were taken to England, and nine sail of 
the line, with some smaller vessels, burnt by the English 
^iDtain, Many of the Roya^t YxeuOa. ^cx^ \s5iBA\i. ^-a. 
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board to save them from the vengeance of the Republicans. 
The hatred of England on the part of France had now 
risen to an extreme pitch, and in the Convention, Garnier 
des Saintes proposed and carried a resolution denouncing 
Pitt as an enemy of the human race. 

In the spring of 1794 the French had three armies on 
their northern frontier amounting to 500,000 men. The 
allied army of Austrians, Prussians, British, and Hano- 
verians amounted to about 200,000 less, beside which 
were other disadvantages. Jealousy existed between 
Austria and Prussia — the latter required large subsidies 
from England, and Russia would not even put an army in 
motion without the help of British gold. 

The plan of the allies was to advance gradually upon 
Paris. This plan was never effected. They were worsted 
at Turcoing, where the Duke of York narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner. They retrieved the defeat a few 
days afterwards at Pont Achin, where the English behaved 
so well that an order of the Convention forbade quarter 
for the future to be given to British and Hanoverians. 
By a victory over the allies at Fleurus, the French gained 
all the principal towns in Flanders, and in the early winter 
proceeded to overrun Holland. The Dutch were pre- 
vented by the frost from laying their country under water. 
Many of the principal Dutch families, among whom was 
the Stadtholder himself, took refuge in England. The 
British forces made the best of their way home, by way of 
Bremen, after enduring great hardships. 

At sea our arms were far more successful. Lord Hood 
annexed Corsica to the British Crown, which, however, 
revolted to the French in the following year. 

The names of two Englishmen were now first heard by 
the public, which afterwards became signally illustrious — 
these were Colonel, afterwards Sir John Moore, and 
Captain, afterwards Lord Nelson, the latter of whom lost 
an eye at the siege of Calvi, on the coast of Corsica. 

Another brilliant victory was gained by Lord Howe 
over the French fleet off Brest, in which seven sail of the ' 
enemy were captured, and one sunk. 

As the Dutch had submitted \tt \)s\^ ^x«^^^^^^^«^ 
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took reprisals by seizing all their settlements in the East 
and West Indies, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1796, Spain made a treaty with France at the insti- 
gation of Don Emanuel Godoy, and soon afterwards de- 
clared war against England. 

In the following year the French determined on a grand 
invasion of England, the maritime forces of Spain and 
Holland being their subsidiaries. 

A great victory was gained over the Spanish fleet by 
Admiral Jervis off Cape St. Vincent. Commodore Nelson, 
who was at the time in command of a convoy at Gibraltar, 
had given the admiral intimation of the cruising of the 
Spanish fleet. In this action the Santissima Trinidad, 
supposed to be the largest man-of-war in the world, 
mounting 136 guns on four decks, was disabled. Jervis 
was raised to the peerage as Lord St. Vincent, and 
Nelson received the order of the Bath. Four line-of- 
battle ships were captured. 

In the July of the same year. Nelson made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on the Spani^ town of Santa Cruz, in the 
island of Tenerifle, and there received the shot in his arm 
which rendered its amputation necessary. 

In October of the same year another victory was gained 
off* Camperdown, under Admiral Duncan, over the Dutch 
fleet. Eight Dutch sail of the line, with three frigates 
of the largest size, were captured. The victory was re- 
warded with a peerage and a pension of 3000/. a year to 
Admiral Duncan. 

Yet while these brilliant deeds of naval skill and daring 
were going on, two formidable mutinies of British seamen, 
one at Spithead and the other at the Nore, caused great 
uneasiness. 

The alleged grounds of discontent were the insufficiency 
of pay and attendance in sickness. England, especially 
London, was thrown into the greatest consternation. The 
mutinies were quelled mainly by the promptitude and 
energy of Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Howe, deservedly popular among the sailors, was 

it to treat with the seameii at Poxt^^iiiouth^ and they 



«L' 
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returned to their duty on the promise that their case 
should be fairly considered. 

At Sheerness the ships of war were surrounded^ so as to 
cut off the supplies of fresh water and provisions from the 
land. Parker, the ringleader, surrendered, and the other 
ships soon followed his example. Parker was hanged 
from the yard-arm of the flag-ship. 

In 1798 Napoleon was in Syria and Egypt ; his object 
was twofold, the opening of a way of conquest and com- ' 
merce to India, and the plunder of the country. He had 
sailed from Toulon, and taking Malta on his way, landed 
at Alexandria. Near Cairo he defeated the Mamelukes 
at the battle of the Pyramids. 

Admiral Nelson descried the French fleet in the Bay of 
Aboukir, and he resolved at once to give battle. The 
action is especially remarkable as having been fought 
during the night. It began- at sunset and lasted until 
daybreak. The French flag-ship L'Orient blew up in the 
action, having on board the admiral and a crew of 1000 
men. Of thirteen men-of-war, nine were taken and two 
burned. By this brilliant victory the army of Napoleon 
was shut up in the sands of Egypt. But early in the fol- 
lowing year (1799), he led his army across the desert, 
between Egypt and Palestine, took the town of Jaffa by 
storm, and laid siege to Acre. Thence he was repulsed by 
British and Turkish troops, under Sir Sidney Smith. 
Having returned to Egypt, he embarked with some of his 
generals in a French irigate by night, leaving letters in 
which he delegated the army to M^nou and Kleber. His 
popularity at Paris was unaffected by his ill success, and 
when the Assembly of the Five Hundred was dissolved, 
Bonaparte, Si^y^s and Ducos were made consuls. 

The Rebellion of 1798 in Ireland, indicated too plainly 
the urgent need of a closer legislative connexion between 
that country and England. After much debating and 
strong opposition in Ireland itself, the union of the 
British and Irish Parliaments was agreed upon. Hencefor- 
ward, the people of Ireland were to be represented by thirty- 
two peers and one hundred mem.bets m xJlaa^wvaa. <i*l^'5sa^r- 
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mons. The discontent of the Irish continued howerer to 
manifest itself even after the carrying of the act for the 
union, and a formidable conspiracy was set on foot, of 
which Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a brother of the Duke 
of Leinster, and Thomas Emmett, were among the 
prime movers. Emmett was executed. Lord Edward being 
discovered some time afterwards was arrested, but made so 
determined a resistance to his arrest as to receive a shot in 
the shoulder from one of the officers, of the effect of which 
he died. General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief, defeated 
the main body of the insurgents at Vinegar Hill near 
Wexford, and enabled Lord Cornwallis, the new Viceroy, 
to enter upon his government. It was the policy of Pitt 
to emancipate the Roman Catholics of Ireland from the 
penal laws which obstructed the exercise of their religion. 
With this feeling the king had no sympathy, believing it 
to be contrary to his coronation oath ; and finding that he 
could not carry this measure Pitt resigned ofiice, and 
was succeeded by Henry Addington. 

Russia under the Czar Paul now showed herself hostile 
to England. The armed neutrality of the Northern States 
was revived. The King of Prussia closed the mouths of 
the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, and occupied Hanover 
with a military force. 

Charles Prince of Hesse had already seized Hamburg 
for the King of Denmark, and Admiral Nelson was sent to 
the Sound, as second in command of a fleet under Sir 
Hyde Parker. Nelson urged the making of the passage to 
Copenhagen before the ships should be intercepted by the 
ice. In the heat of the action, Sir Hyde Parker gave the 
signal to retire from the engagement. This Nelson 
pretended not to see, gave the order to nail his own colours 
to the mast, and continued in close action. It is enough to 
say, that after a hot engagement of some hours the Danish 
fleet was destroyed. After the battle Nelson had an 
audience with Christian VII. the King of Denmark ; the 
result was that the Danes seceded from the league. 1801. 

Russia was detached from it by an unexpected event 
The Emperor Paul was asaassvwaX.^^^aii^'^Ww Nelson pro- 
ceeded to Cronstadt, he found th^aX. \Jtiei ^^^^ ^"eoJcosL^so^ 
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of the Czar Alexander left no occasion for fiirther hostili- 
ties. A treaty of peace and commerce was soon after- 
wards signed at Amiens on the part of the great powers of 
Europe. Another success of our arms in another quarter 
led to the treaty of Amiens. 

In 1804, Pitt a^ain became Prime Minister. Napoleon, 
who had been elected First Consul in 1802, was now 
Emperor of the French. In the spring of 1801, an army 
of 15,000 English under Sir Ralph Abercrombie was 
sent to Egypt, where the French army numbered more 
than double that force. The English forces effected a 
landing at Aboukir, at the point of the bayonet. M^nou 
attempted a surprise of the English camp, but was 
repulsed ; the loss, however, on both sides was very great ; 
the French left 4000, the English 1500 dead on the field. 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie himself received a wound in this 
action, of which he died in a few days. The command of the 
army in Egypt devolved on General Hutchinson. Rein- 
forced by the Turks he captured in succession the * 
Egyptian towns, Rosetta, Cairo, and Alexandria. The 
French were allowed to evacuate Egypt. Peace was 
declared in 1802. 

The main articles of the treaty of Amiens, were that 
England was to surrender all the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch colonies she had acquired during the war, except 
Trinidad and Ceylon ; the Cape of Good Hope being left 
open for specific negotiation between the English and 
Dutch. Malta was to be restored to the Knights of St. 
John, and Egypt to the Porte. The French were to 
evacuate Naples and the States of the Church. The treaty 
was most advantageous to France, and even the ministers 
themselves could not speak of it as reflecting any honour 
upon the English name, save on the score of extreme 
forbearance and moderation. 

But fair or unfair towards England, it soon became 
evident that the treaty of Amiens was not destined to 
continue long in force. The restless and unlimited 
ambition of Napoleon rendered this hopeless. The 
immediate occasion, though not t\ie osiwafc qK \^^ ^xvs^voct^ 
between the two countriea "was aa exXx^jort^^^^^^ ^jrjsso^ 
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at the Tuileries, in which Bonaparte expressed his 
indignation at a message from George III. to the Parlia- 
ment, in which he expressed his wish that the militia 
should be called out and the naval force of England 
increased as a precaution against invasive measures on the 
part of the French Emperor. The Emperor, indignant 
that his pacific expressions towards England were not 
sufficiently credited, raised his cane in excitement during 
the conversation. Lord Whitworth laid his hand upon 
his sword, and required that the English Grovemment 
should demand satisfaction for the insult. Negotiations 
were instituted, but to no purpose, and the English and 
French Plenipotentiaries retired from their respective em- 
bassies. 1803. 

War had now begun in downright earnest. The 
friendship of Spain was suspected, but hostile intentions 
on the part of that kingdom seem at least to have been 
somewhat hastily assumed. In the port of Ferrol a large 
armament was fitting out, and the squadron under Com- 
modore Moore (upon the strength of this proceeding), 
intercepted four Spanish frigates on their return to Cadiz 
from the Brazils. Three were captured and one de- 
stroyed ; the prizes proved worth nearly a million 
sterling. 

At this time Nelson had the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, and was engaged in blockading the French 
harbour of Toulon. A cruise of Nelson to Barcelona 
encouraged the French, as he had anticipated, to come out 
of the harbour ; but instead of coming to action in these 
waters the French men-of-war steered for the West 
Indies. Thither Nelson followed, but was not so fortunate 
as to fall in with them. 

As they returned they were met by Sir Robert Calder, 
and an engagement ensued, in which two of the French 
ships were taken; but Sir Robert was summoned to a 
court martial, by which, however, he was honourably ac- 
quitted, for neglecting to prosecute his advantage on the 
following day. 

The French admiral, 'ViWauewNft, -wvxk iVATty-five sail 
of the line, reached the l\ai\>o\Mc oi Ca^^.w^'Oasa wcv?i^ 
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was intimated to Nelson by Collingwood, who had been 
ordered to cruise off that port. That great admiral was 
at the time living in retirement in England, but at once 
volunteered his services to the Admiralty, and hoisting his 
flag on board the Victory, and sailing with the Ajax, the 
Thunderer, and the Euryalus, arrived at Cadiz on his 
birthday, September 29. 

On the 19th of the following month the French fleet 
was compelled to leave the harbour of Cadiz by want of 
provisions, and three days afterwards fell in with the ~ 
enemy at a distance of seven miles to the east of Cape 
Trafalgar. Steering to the north to cut off their van, 
Nelson made his last signal from the mast head, 
" England expects every man to do^his duty." 

The French and Spanish fleets combined exceeded the 
English both in number of ships and weight of metal. 
The action was begun by CoUingwood in the Royal 
Sovereign, who was attacked at once by five of the 
enemy's ships. On the approach of the admiral's flag- 
ship, all but the Santa Anna retired. As she bore down 
upon the enemy the Victory was made a mark, and lost 
^ftj officers and men before she fired a shot. She 
engaged first the Santissima Trinidad, a Spanish ship ; 
secondly, the Bucentaur, a French ship ; and lastly, 
another French ship, the Redoubtable. The tops and 
rigging of the Redoubtable were filled with riflemen, to 
whom Nelson's uniform and decorations afforded an easy 
mark. The action had lasted about half an hour, when 
the great admiral was struck by a bullet, and fell on the 
quarter-deck. " They have done for me. Hardy, at last," 
said he to his flag captain ; " my backbone is shot 
through." On being carried down to the cockpit, it was 
found that the ball had passed through the left epaulette 
into the spine. For two hours the dying admiral endured 
the thunder of the guns, relieved occasionally by the 
cheers of the sailors, as one ship after another of the 
hostile fleet struck their ensigns in token of submission. 
He did not die till he heard from Captain Hardy ^^^ ^^ 
had gained a complete and g\oT\o\xa VycXq^^ . tiSJwejt "^c^ 
news he sank rapidly, and he expired -^XJa. ^^cife «5lss^«»^j^^ 
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simple and touching words, " Thank God I have done my 
duty." The body of the fallen admiral seemed a barrier 
which the French could never overstep, for from that 
moment which witnessed the destruction of the enemy's 
fleet, England was rescued from invasion. 1804. 

On the 2nd of December, 1805, Napoleon crushed the 
power of Austria in the great battle of Austerlitz ; and 
in October of the following year (1806) he gained an 
equally great victory over Prussia, at Jena. He had now 
prostrated the whole of Europe, except England and 
Kussia. 

In 1806 died Pitt and Fox, within a few months of 
each other ; they were interred in close proximity within 
the walls of Westminster Abbey. 

The French conqueror sought to fill the thrones of 
Europe with his owA kinsmen. His brother Louis was 
made King of Holland. His brother-in-law Murat, King 
of Naples ; and his brother Joseph, King of Spain, 

It was from this act of usurpation that the Peninsular 
war sprang. 

The Spaniards, resenting this aggressive occupation of 
the throne of their kingdom, rose in arms, and entreated 
the succour of Great Britain. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
already distinguished by victories in India, was sent to 
their assistance with 10,000 men ; and, landing at 
Mondego Bay in Portugal, defeated Marshal Junot at 
Vimiera. He was soon afterwards recalled to England, 
and his successor. Sir Hugh Dalrymple, made a treaty, 
commonly called the Convention of Cintra, by which the 
French were allowed to retire, with their arms and stores, 
from the territory of Portugal. 

Sir Hugh paid the penalty of this impolitic indulgence 
by losing his command ; he was superseded by Sir John 
Moore. The Spanish Junta promised him reinforcements, 
which they never supplied^ and in the hope of which he 
had marched into the interior of the province of Leon, 
where, to his consternation, he heard that Madrid was in 
the hands of Napoleon. He was compelled to make a 
retreat by forced marches to CoTMxvxi^*., ^Wx^ his army 
'^^ived, eifhausted, famiahed, aiid *m xa%^. ^^x^V^^ \iaSL 
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the mortification of hearing that the transports, with -pro- 
visions, had not yet arrived, and that Marshal Soult was 
close upon them. In spite of inferior numbers, and the 
harassed state of his men, he determined to face the 
enemy, and won a great victory. Sir John Moore was 
killed by a cannon-ball on the breast, and was laid in a 
soldier's grave, on the ramparts of Corunna. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley then succeeded to the command of 
the army ; and, entering Spain, gained a great battle at 
Talavera, on the banks of the Tagus. This victory gave 
him a peerage as Viscount Wellington of Talavera. He 
would have marched to Madrid, but waived his purpose 
on hearing that the avenues to the Spanish capital were 
closed by the three armies of Soult, Ney, and M or tier. 

It was during these proceedings in the Peninsula that 
Austria made a desperate effort td retrieve the fall of 
Austerlitz, but Napoleon gained a second great victory at 
Wagram, and entered Vienna in triumph in 1809. 

This was the fiftieth year of the king's reign, and was 
celebrated in England by a universal Jubilee. 

It was to aid Austria in her struggle against Napoleon 
that the disastrous' expedition to Walcheren was sent out 
from England, consisting of 100,000 men, under the Earl 
of Chatham, the elder brother of the late Mr. Pitt. The 
object of the expedition was to seize the great batteries on 
the Scheldt, especially those at Flushing and Antwerp. 
Little was effected, and the fever of that marshy district 
made such ravages among the troops that only a miserable 
remnant of the force lived to return to England. 

In 1810 Portugal was the scene of the Peninsular 
campaign. 

The object of the French was to drive the British to 
their ships ; but, in the battle of Busaco, Wellington re- 
pulsed Massena, with a loss of 5000 French. He retreated ; 
followed, however, by Massena ; till, to his utter astonish- 
ment, the French marshal found the British army ensconced 
behind the lines of Torres Vedras in an impregnable 
position. ^ 

It was during this year that ^a^o\^o\i,V"ai^i\x^%^vqcs^^iR^ 
Josephine Beauharnais, married Maxiai'LavJ^^a* ^*^ fe4:s\sJ«t>»- 
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In England, the growing insanity of the king led to the 
appointment of the Prince of Wales as R^ent. 

In 1811 was the fourth campaign of the Peninstdar 
war. During this year three important victories were 
gained over the French — at Barossa, where Graham de- 
feated Marshal Victor ; at Fuentes d'Onoro, in which 
Massena was put to the rout by Wellington; and at 
Albuera, where Soult was repulsed by Marshal Beresford 
with great slaughter. 

In 1812 Wellington made his third invasion into Spain; 
still keeping Portugal as the base of his operations, and 
as ground on which, if necessary, he might fall back. 

He took the Forts of Ciudad Kodrigo and Badajoz; 
and, having defeated Marmont at Salamanca, marched 
triumphantly into Madrid, amid the rejoicings of the 
Spaniards. Fearing the consequences of delay, on hear- 
ing that two French armies were endeavouring to form a 
junction at Madrid, Wellington retreated into Portugal. 

It was in the session of this year that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Spencer Perceval, was shot in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, by Bellingham, a stockbroker 
whose business had been ruined by the war. 

During this year, too. Napoleon was compelled to make 
his retreat from Moscow. He had penetrated into Russia 
with an army of nearly half a million. He had seized 
Moscow, when a fire broke out in the city, which deprived 
' the army of shelter. Nothing remained for Napoleon but 
to retreat over the grexit snow plains to the south ; and 
nothing in history has equalled the horrors of this retreat. 
It is computed that 400,000 men perished on the march 
from Moscow to the Niemen. 

In the Peninsula Wellington was driving the French 
legions out of the country. 

The battle of Vittoria, in Biscay, was the decisive 
event of the war. After this followed, speedily and easily, 
the capture of St. Sebastian and P^mpeluna. Welling- 
ton determined to prosecute his successes into France 
itself, and in April, 1814, dispensed the remnant of So%lt*8 
army at the battle of Toxiiow^. 
A few days before tlcie "baltX^ oi "Iw^wxsfc ^^^^^^ 
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had abdicated the throne of France, having been totally 
routed at the great battle of Leipsic. 

Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne, and Napoleon 
retired to the island of Elba, which was given him as an in- 
dependent sovereignty, with a pension of 6,000,000 francs. 
A grant of 400,000/., the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and a dukedom, were the reward which 
England, in gratitude, bestowed on her great commander, 
Arthur Wellesley. 

For three years, from 1812 to 1814, the English and 
Americans had been at war. During this war the 
English drove the Americans out of Canada, which they 
had invaded, and burnt the public buildings at Washing- 
ton, but were driven out of New Orleans. The Peace of 
Ghent, signed in 1814, terminated the quarrel, which had 
arisen in a claim, on the part of the English, to recruit 
from the American vessels for their own navy. 

To settle the affairs of Europe, after a war which had 
thrown everything into confusion, a Congress met at 
Vienna ; but its proceedings were brought to an abrupt 
'termination. 

In the early spring of 1815, Napoleon suddenly left 
Elba, and landed on the coast of Provence. He was 
making the best of his way to Paris, and everywhere the 
French flocked by thousands to his standard. Twenty 
days after his landing he was in the capital, and issued 
from thence his dictates throughout the kingdom. 

At this daring defiance of the world, and summary 
overthrow of all past treaties and stipulations, Europe was 
thrown into amazement. England, with the characteristic 
conviction that " nothing can be done without money," 
voted, through Parliament, 110,000,000/. for the discom- 
fiture of Napoleon Bonaparte. The duty of expending 
the bulk of this sum to the best advantage devolved on 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

The duke at once took the command of the army, and 
the Prussians, imder Marshal Blucher, undertook to co- 
operate with him. 

Austria and Russia under t3ae«fe N\\yytw>& ^^^xafii^^sc^ 
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were similarly prompt and unanimoiia, and undertook 
to invade France on the eastern aide with the largest 
armaments they could muster. Under this enonuous 
pressure Napoleon proffered negotialiona, but as these 
were on all sides rejected, his only hope lay in Tigorons 
preparation for war. 

The plan of the duke was as follows : to effect a junc- 
tion with the Prussian army in Belgium, and then to 
march in combined force direct for Paris. 

Naprjleon was not slow to discern the plan, and resolved 
if possible to defeat it. He accordingly took the initiative, 
and passed the French frontier into Belgium on the 15tL 
of June, 1815. The duke was at Brussels with the army. 
The Pniaeians were at Ligny, some miles nearer to the 
French frontier. 

The first news of the French advance reached the 
English Commander-in-Chief at the house of the Dudiea 
of Richmond, where, in company with his principal generals, 
he was attending a ball. The festivities were unceremo- 
niously broken uf>, and in the course of the morning the 
British army was on its march to Quatre Braa, about 
sixteen miles from Brussels 

On the following day (the 1 6th) they were attacked by 
Marshal Ney, who did his best to force the position, with- 
out success. On the same day Napoleon made an attack 
upon the Prussians at Ligny, and drove them out of 
that position. By this success he postponed for a while that 
which he most desired to prevent, the union of the Pros- 
nan and English armies. 

Wellington, disappointed of his intention, fell back on 
the field of Waterloo, which he had previously surveyed, 
and Napoleon deemed his cause well-nigh carried, now 
that he had placed his army between the English and 
Prussians, the latter of whom were distant almost a day^s 
march. 

It was Sunday, 18th of June, when, after a night of 

drenching rain, through which the English had bivouacked 

in the open field, with the assistance of such shelter as the 

bnild'mgB and walls of the farma of Hou^oumont and LaHaye 

Auntecould afford, the twoanmeaio\m^\Sa^em«^N^^^Y=*««L, 
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the allied English forces numbering 67,661, the French, 
68,900. Blucher had 51,944 men. 

The battle began at ten o'clock in the forenoon. 

Wellington occupied a position extending from a ravine 
near Merke Braine on the right, to the little village of 
Ter la Haye on the left, on which side communioation 
was open with Blucher. In front of his centro, to the 
right and left respectively, were the Chateau of Hougou- 
mont and the farm house of La Haje Sainte. In the rear 
of the centre was the farm house, and beyond it the village 
of St. Jean, by which name the French are accustomed 
still to designate the battle. The French troops were 
posted on heights about a mile in front of Wellington's 
position, their right resting on the farm of La Belle Al* 
liance and the village of Planchenois. 

The battle began by an attack of the French line on 
Hougoumont, which was occupied by a brigade of guards, 
who held out against them through the day. 

At La Haye Sainte had been posted the German 
Legion. This was cut to pieces by the French. 

Having made repeated charges without effect with heavy 
columns of intiantry, Napoleon tried the strength of his 
cavalry, which were splendidly repulsed by the British 
infantry formed in squares. Against these movements of 
the French cavalry, the duke resolved to bring the heavy 
horse of his army to bear. This consisted of the Life 
Guards, Horse Guards, and First Dragoon Guards, under 
Lord Edward Somerset as brigadier. These charged the 
French Cuirassiers, and rode them down, taking 2000 of 
them prisoners. 

At seven in the evening the British army had held 
its position, when Bulow's Prussians arrived at La Belle 
Alliance, and engaged the French right. 

Thus was effected what the duke had all along planned, 
and Napoleon had failed to prevent. The French cause 
was growing desperate, when Napoleon, as a grand re- 
Bource, ordered a charge of his Old Guard, the flower of his 
veterans, against the British position, which, after the 
destruction of the German Legion.^ bai^\>^^\:L ^s^ssis^^i^*^ 
at La Have Sainte. 
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Napoleon made a show of heading this charge, but soon 
retired, leaving it to Marshal Ney. They advanced firmly 
and resolutely, in spite of a galling fire firom our Light 
Division, to the top of the ridge of intervening ground. 
Behind this ridge, and lying down to avoid the French 
artillery, were the British foot guards, who, as the French 
veterans approached, were ordered by the duke to rise 
to the attack. At the distance of about fifty yards they 
poured into the faces of the advancing French a terrific 
volley of musketry, which shook their colunms in the 
mass. 

They were then ordered to charge, and the Old Guard 
was hurled down the hill with the weight of the enemy 
upon them. It was a sight which threw the whole army 
of the enemy into dismay ; Napoleon galloped to the centre, 
and ordered a general move forwards. Tlie French forces 
were now in rapid retreat, and to the Prussian, as far less 
fiitigued, was left the work of pursuit. 

Sauve qui pent were the words which Napoleon uttered 
as his last command to the armies of France. 

The loss on both sides was enormous. Nearly half the 
forces engaged were killed or wounded. The Duke of 
Brunswick at the head of his Black Hussars, had fallen at 
Quatre Bras. 

The French commander, now in the condition of a 
common fugitive, surrendered himself a prisoner at Roche- 
fbrt to Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon. Captain 
Maitland was ordered to proceed to Plymouth with his 
illustrious charge, and to hold no communication with 
the shore. Napoleon was transferred to the Northumber- 
land, the flag ship of Admiral Sir George Cockbum, and 
was by him conveyed to the island of St. Helena, where, 
in solitude and despondency, he died, on the 5th of May, 
1821. 

On the 20th November, 1815, was signed the treaty of 
peace in definitive terms between France and the allied 
powers. Louis XVIII. once more returned to the throne 
of his ancestors. 
A complete and univexaal -peace was now established 
ughont Europe, but it Yia&iiot. «t Te\.\3cra.^ «j^Txiv^gDN,\sawe 
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been hoped, in England at least, to the enjoyment of social 
quiet and internal prosperity. Many began to regret the 
termination of the war, now that the excitement of it had 
passed away and taxation made itself felt. 

The continental nations, yet more exhausted than our- 
selves, had no money to bring to the English market, and 
in addition to these difficulties, it so occurred that bad 
seasons and poor harvests had raised the price of wheat 
as high as one hundred shillings the quarter, from half 
that price in the course of the year 1816; while a large 
number of soldiers and sailors, unfit for manual employ- 
ment or unablo to find it, were let loose upon the country 
by the termination of the war. 

These circumstances gave rise to repeated outbreaks of 
popular violence in the interval between the close of the 
continental war and that of the present reign. Of these, 
the most serious was a disturbance at Manchester, fostered 
by a demagogue of the name of Hunt, who succeeded 
in drawing a great meeting to St. Peter's Fields, near 
Manchester, to consider the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

In attempting to apprehend him the mob resisted the 
officers, and about six persons were killed, s with many 
wounded. By the Radicals this affair was designated as 
the Manchester massacre, or Peterloo, in miserable affec- 
tation of Waterloo. 

The same year witnessed the marriage and death in 
childbirth of the Princess Charlotte, the only daughter of 
the Regent, who had espoused Leopold, Prince of Saxe 
Coburg, afterwards chosen king of the Belgians. 

A decisive blow was struck this year against the system 
of slavery by Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards Lord 
Exmouth. The primary object of the undertaking was 
to suppress piracy in the Mediterranean, of which the 
harbour of Algiers was the head quarters. The Dey 
having declined to accede to the terms required of him 
on this behalf, the town was bombarded and its fort8 
carried by our sailors, though they mounted more thaa^ 
a thousand pieces of cannon. TVie T>e^ t^^^\n^^ ^"«x$^«^ 
on making reparation to tbe injxtted ^XaA.^^ C3?l "^xacr^^ «s^ 
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liberating the Christian slaves of his town, more than a 
thousand of whom were received on board the British 
ships. 

On the 23rd of January, 1820, the Duke of Kent died 
at Sidmouth, leaving behind him an only daughter, the 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria, as presumptive heiress to 
the crown of Great Britain ; and on the 29th of the same 
month died George III. at Windsor Castle, at the age of 
eighty-one, after a reign of more than fifty-nine years, 
the longest and the most memorable in die annals of 
England. 

MAIN POINTS. 

Accession and marriage of the king. Negotiation with France. 
Capture of Belle IhIc, Dominica, and Pondicherry. The Family Com- 
pact. Pitt's rcHignation. Treaty of Paris. The EaHt India Com- 
pany. Clive at Calcutta, Chandemagore, and Plassy. Clive elevated 
to an Irish p<*eragH, and sits in the House of Commons. Acquisition 
of the Carnatic. The Grenville ministry. Case of Wilkes. Stamp 
Act, and difficulties with the American colonists. Disruption of the 
American colonies. Battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill Pro- 
gress of the war imder Washington. Congress of Philadelphia. The 
" olive branch'' rejected. Declaration of independence. Defeat of 
Burgoyne. Lord Chatham falls while Hpeaking in the Lords. The 
Goraon riots. Naval victoiies. Capitulation of Lord Comwallis. 
Resignation of Lord Nurth. The younger Pitt. Kecogrdtion of 
American independence. Reception of Mr. Adams as Minister. 
Treaty of Versailles. B'>ard of Control. Income of the Prince of 
"Wales. Impeachment of Warren Hastings. End of Clive. Symp- 
toms of king s insanity. Outbreak of the French Revolution. Opera- 
tions of the Duke of xork in France. Lord Hood at Toulon. Hrst 
aiipearance of Napoleon Bonaparte. Immense army of the French. 
Defeat of the allies. French invasion of Flanders and Holland. 
First appearance of Sir John Moore and Lord Nelson. Lord Howe*8 
▼ictory. Reprisals on the Dutch. War with Spain. Lord St. 
Vincent. Victory of Camperdown. Mutinies at Portsmouth and 
Sheer ness. Napoleon in Egypt. Battle of Aboukir. Sir Sidney 
Smith drives Ntipoleon from Acre. Union of Irish Parliament. The 
armed neutrality. Battle of Copenhagen. Napoleon emperor. Sir 
Ralph Aberorombie's victory. Succeeded by Hutchinson. His soo* 
cesses. Treaty of Amiens. Lord Whitworth at the Tuileries. 
Capture of Spanish ships. Battle of Trafalgar. Battle of AnsterHtz. 
Deaths of ^tt and Fox. Napoleon's kingdoms. Peninsidar war 
begins. ^ Sir Arthur Wellesley. Napoleon's victory at Wagram. 
Expedition to Walcheren. Wellington aud Massena. Divorce and 
hguUTi&ge of NapoleoiH Progreaa o^ ^CkXim^xi^&x ^«x. ^>dt and 
^■Pi/oi^ Furtner YiotOTieB ot V?c>\!^l^^ ksAaasaoiokKiii ^^>Lx. 
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Perceval. Retreat fn)m Moscow. Werington enters France. Battle 
of Leip8ic. Fighting in America. Wellington made a duke. Con- 
grchS of Vienna. Bonaparte again abroad. Battle of Waterloo. 
Treaty of i»e«ce. Bestoration of Louis XVIII. Popular outbreaks. 
Peterloo M^arriage and death of the Princess Charlotte. Bombard- 
ment of Algiers. Death of the Duke of Kent and the king. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

GEORGE IV. A.D. 1820 ^A.D. 1830. 

George IY. was the eldest son of the late king. He was 
born at »St. Jameses Palace in 1762, declared regent in 
1811, crowned at Westminster, after he had held the 
regency nearly ten years, in the July of 1820, but crowned 
without his queen. Having, perhaps, a taste for corona- 
tions, even though his consort should go uncrowned, he 
was crowned a second time at Hanover, in September of 
the same year. 

His accession produced no sensible change in the state 
of affairs ; only the name of regent had been exchanged 
for that of king. 

His first wife was Mary Anne Smythe, the widow of 
Colonel Fitzherbert, whom, before this time, he had dis- 
carded. The lady was a Roman Catholic and a widow for 
the second time when she took the prince's £uicy. At the 
time of his private marriage with her (according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church) he had attained the 
not very sedate age of twenty-two. He was naturally of 
good disposition, and warm-hearted, but obstinate enough 
to be very self-indulgent and unforgiving. His poor old 
father had desired for him the best of education, and his 
tutors were Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
Dr. Cyril Jackson, afterwards Dean of Christ Church, and 
Dr. Hurd, who became Bishop of Gloucester. He was not 
deficient in talent, but turned it to no account. He pos- 
sessed a good figure and somewhat handsome face. These 
he cultivated with extreme care. 

In the year 1787 ^ that is, ^\ieii Xk-e^ Y*^Yw:fe^^*^^s5=^" 
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five years of age, the matter of Mrs. Fitzherbert was dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and Mr. Fox was authorized to deny 
the marriage. He spoke of it as a " monstrous calumny ;** 
but the nation was uncharitable enough to believe in it. 
After all it mattered little, for the marriage was null in law 
if not in fact. 

At the age of thirty- two the debts of this royal personage 
amounted to 700,000/., and the old king, in hope of wean- 
ing him from his licentious extravagance, persuaded him 
to marry, by holding out to him the prospect of his debts 
being paid. With this favourable augury he gave his con- 
sent to a match with his cousin, Caroline of Brunswick. 
The marriage was effected, and a daughter, Charlotte, was 
bom. After which the next object, in the nature of things, 
was of course to effect a separation, which was accordingly 
accomplished. Queen Charlotte took a dislike to her 
daughter-in-law, who was compelled to a life of seclusion. 
The old king treated her kindly till the sad time came 
when he became virtually dead to friend and foe. She 
was living in Italy when her husband, the regent, came to 
the throne. 

For some time before the termination of his regency, 
Greorge had shown a strong dislike to appearing in 
public, and had led a life of retirement. 

In 1815 came the victory of Waterloo and the national 
rejoicings. 

In the following year came the popular reaction and aver- 
sion to the expense which had been necessitated by the con- 
tinental wars. Kiots broke out. The Habeas Corpus Act 
-was suspended, and one or two executions took place. 

In 1819 the riots broke out again, and next year was 
the Cato- street Conspiracy. This dignified and chivalrous 
designation was given to it in accordance with the circum- 
stances of its detection. Arthur Thistlewood had held a 
commission in the militia and in a West India regiment. 
He became enamoured of the principles of the French 
revolution, and found his way to Paris soon after the fall 
of Robespierre. He came back to England stuffed with 
political chimeras. He chaWexi^ed I^ot^l ^vdmouth to 
'noiial combat, and was Bent to i^TiaoTi iot «» -^^ax iot^M^ 
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pains. He formed a project, after the &shion of Guy 
Fawkes, to destroy the cabinet ministers on the occasion of 
a political dinner at Lord Harrowby's house in Grosvenor 
Square. If they succeeded, the conspirators were to parade 
the heads of the Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh in the 
streets of London, a spectacle at which it was to be reason- 
ably presumed that the public would look on with quiet 
satisfaction. This dramatic preliminary having been duly 
enacted, the conspirators were to proceed in more business- 
like style. The Mansion House and Bank were to be 
seized and a provisional government was to be established, 
while, to give still further eclat to the business, London 
was to be set on fire in several places at once. 

At the back of the Edgeware Road was a street called 
Cato Street, and in that street was a hay-loft. Here the 
conspirators were assembled when Sir Richard Birnie 
entered with a staff of police, one of whom Thistlewood 
ran through the body. A desperate struggle ensued, and 
Thistlewood escaped, but was taken the next morning, 
together with others of the party. When the trial came 
on, five were executed for high treason, five transported 
for life, and one pardoned. So ended the miserable trans- 
action which has passed into history under the name of 
the Cato-street Conspiracy. 

The next national disturbance, for so it may well be 
called, was of a very different kind. The worthy though 
no doubt indiscreet and unrefined wife of George IV. 
thought fit on her husband's accession to the throne, to 
assert her rights in England. In vain the king offered 
her money if she would only be quiet and stay away. 
She was equally determined and more indignant. She 
landed at Dover. The people welcomed her. The king 
expunged her name from the liturgy. She found a home 
at the house of Alderman Wood in South Audley Street. 
Something decisive had to be done. So Lord Liverpool 
brought in a Bill of Pains and Penalties, which was a dis- 
guised form of bringing the queen to trial. It passed the 
third reading by a majority of only nine. So the ministers 
determined to drop the prosecMtioxL. ^x^^ ^'st'b "^^ 
popular rejoicings in conaequexice,\>M\i xJas^ ^boefc^^^^^^^'*^ '^ 
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The coronation was at hand, and the queen claimed 
to be crowned. This the king absolutely refused. She 
requested to be present. This, too, was denied her. She 
then intimated her intention to come to the coronation in 
spite of all prohibitions. It was hoped she would not 
make the attempt. However, she was as good as her word, 
and early on the coronation morning a carriage drove up 
to the door of the abbey of Westminster, carrying the 
queen, Lord and Lady Hood, and Lady Anne Hamilton. 
It was in vain. Nowhere could she obtain admittance. 
The yells of the mob found their way to the king^s ears 
during the ceremony ; but no serious outrage occurred. 

The queen retired, and her death, which followed soon 
afterwards at Brandenburgh House, at Hammersmith, was 
the result of this final annoyance. She ordered that her 
body should be taki n to Brunswick for burial, and that 
on her coffin the title should be inscribed, *'Here lies 
Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen of England." 
She died in her 54th year. 

The corpse was to be taken to Harwich for embarkation, 
and it was planned that the funeral cortege should make a 
circuit of London. This the populace would not allow, 
but compelled it by violence to take a route through the 
city. The mob even possessed themselves of the royal 
coffin, but it was given back to the authorities. 

A few days before Caroline's death the king embarked 
for Ireland, where he spent a month amid public rejoicings. 
Thence he proceeded to Hanover, where he spent ten 'days 
of festivity, and enjoyed the excitement of his second 
coronation. 

The year following he went by sea to Scotland and 
landed at Leith. He had engaged the affections of Irish 
and Hanoverians by the courtesy of his manner and the 
especial magic of his bow; and now in the Highland 
tartan he so fascinated his Scotch subjects that they 
seemed to fancy that the Stuarts after sJl ought to have 
been Hanoverians. 

In 1827, died the Duke of York, the king^s next 
brother. He had for many yeaia ^ed the office of Com- 
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mander -in-Chief of the army, and was looked upon as a 
true soldier's friend. 

Soon after the Duke of York's death, died Lord Liver- 
pool, who since Mr. Percevars assassination in 1812, had 
held the place of premier. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Canning, who died in 1827, and was in his turn succeeded 
by Lord Goderich, who again was superseded by the Duke 
of Wellington in 1828. 

In the years before the death of the Duke of York, the 
attention of the people of England was drawn to the state 
of their old allies the Portuguese. John VI. had died, 
and the next heir to the crown was Don Pedro, who was 
Emperor of Brazil. Content with his Brazilian sceptre 
he abdicated the kingdom of Portugal in favour of hia 
daughter. Donna Maria, and for the sake of securing tran- 
quilHty, betrothed her to his own brother, Don Miguel: 
meanwhile, he had prepared a constitution for the co mtry, 
which the Portuguese did not appreciate. They preferred 
Don Miguel and absolutism, and in this had the sanction 
of the Spanish Government. A force under Sir Charles 
Napier was sent out to the Tagus by England, of which 
the result was, that after a series of complications which 
form no part of English history, Donna Maria reached the 
throne. 

While short-lived ministries were running their course, 
the problem which most interested the public was the 
Emancipation, as it was called, of the Roman Catholics 
from their political disabilities, which shut them out of 
many civil appointments, and especially prevented them 
from sitting as representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment. The most stringent laws of exclusion against them 
dated from the time of Elizabeth and James I. Penalties 
had been repealed, but disabilities remained. This was 
felt to be an especial grievance in Ireland, where the 
Roman Catholics far outnumbered their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. At the union of the English and Irish Parlia- 
ments, in 1800, Mr. Pitt had promised the removal of 
these disabilities, but George III. would not hear of i^ 
believing it to be contrary to bia coxoxi^NliOTi ^-a:^* 
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But the feeling in its favour bad been long gaining 
ground. Three times, in 1821, 1824, and 1828, motions 
in favour of it, carried in the Commons, were thrown out 
by the Lords. 

At last, in 1829, the Duke of Wellington's ministry 
made a government measure of it, and carried it by great 
majorities in both Houses. The bill received the royal 
assent the same year. So the famous Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed. 

The next object of national interest was the reformation 
of the House of Commons, and the setting upon a better 
footing of the Parliamentary representation. The centres 
of population had shifted. Old towns, once important, had 
now sunk into obscurity. The spread of commerce and 
manufacture had created popidous towns which were as 
yet unrepresented. Bribery and heavy expenses attended 
the elections, and in some cases the country gentry prac- 
tically returned themselves, or the members were the 
nominees of some influential nobleman of the neighbour- 
hood. The question, however, was agitated, not settled in 
this reign. 

The foreign policy of the reign was peculiarly pacific, 
but no little misunderstanding existed between England 
and " the Holy Alliance," which had been instituted in 
1815. This alliance, which was composed of the Emperor 
of Austria, the Czar of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
had professed their intention to take the precepts of 
Christianity as their guide in their foreign and domestic 
policy, whence they received the name of " the Holy 
Alliance ;" but in spite of its name, the alliance failed to 
establish itself in the confidence of the English government 
They did not like the tone of the manifestoes of the alliance, 
in which it expressed itself ready to interfere for the sup- 
pression of insubordination in European States. The 
English Ministry were sincerely desirous of peace, but in 
such matters the English Crown could not act without the 
consent of Parliament, and the policy of non-intervention 
in the affairs of foreigners had begun to strike deep root 
in the English mind, 
k The Alliance held conieTeivc^^ «.\. ^xoY^\i.\s. \xi. \^^Q^ 
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and Laybach in the following year. In that same year 
the Auatrians put down two Italian revolutions, one at 
Naples, the other at Piedmont. 

In 1822, a congress was held at Verona, to consider the 
state of Spain, which showed a very disorderly spirit ; and 
neither talent nor tact in Ferdinand was forthcoming to 
appease it. The Duke of Wellington, who was sent to the 
Congress, remonstrated against all interference, which for 
a time checked the proceedings of the Congress. But in 
the following year a French army entered the country, 
and under the influence of its occupation, Ferdinand was 
restored to power. 

A more important scene was enacted in the Levant. 
In 1821, a war had broken out between the Greeks and 
the Turks, in which the Greek cause was warmly 
espoused by England. In 1827, England, France, and 
Russia united to compel the Sultan to be content as 
regarded the Greeks, with nominal authority, and tribute. 
With this demand the Sultan relused to comply. He 
placed armaments along the shores of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, and ordered the able Pasha of Egypt, Ibrahim 
Pasha, to proceed without delay to the Morea. 

The Egyptian fleet arrived off Navarino, the ancient 
Pylus, in the month of August, 1827. It consisted of 
ninety-two sail, including the transports ; Ibrahim com- 
manding in person. But it was intercepted by the fleet 
of the allies. 

The British admiral, Sir Edward Codrington, requested 
that the Pasha should either return at once to E^ypt, or 
if he were admitted into the harbour of Navarino, that 
he should remain quiet till communication could be made 
with Constantinople. Ibrahim chose the latter alternative, 
and availed himself of his position to land and ravage the 
coast; the admirals of the allies remonstrated in vain. 
An armistice of twenty days was declared. Meanwhile 
the fleet of the allies drew up for close inspection of 
the enemy's proceedings ; yet strict orders were given 
that not a gun was to be fired unless the Turks should 
begin. 

But into such amass of comb\ia\.\Jc^^^\X. ^wjN.^>ia2*^ 
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been strange if some spark had not quickly fallen. It 
came in the shape of the following incident. An English 
boat had been sent by Sir Thomas Fellowes from the 
Dartmouth frigate to a Turkish fire-ship, to inspect and 
report. The Turks, believing or affecting to believe, that 
the movement was hostile, fired into the boat and killed 
the lieutenant and some of the crew. A volley of 
musketry followed from the Dartmouth, and the French 
admiral, who lay alongside ; this was returned by a 
cannon ball at the French ship ; the action rapidly became 
general, and in four hours the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets had ceased to exist. 

This event, though it met in many quarters with little 
approval, and was called by the Duke of Wellington "an 
untoward event," led in the course of time to the erection 
of Greece into an independent kingdom. The crown was 
offered to, and successively refused by, Prince John of 
Saxony and Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, and finally 
accepted by Prince Otho of Bavaria, who made Athens 
his seat of government. 

For some years a change had been growing over the 
king. He loved quiet and seclusion, and seemed to have 
an almost nervous horror of being seen in public. He 
shut himself up in the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park, 
amused himself with driving about the park in a pony 
phaeton, and fishing in the Virginia Water. This feeling 
must have been connected with the disease— ossification of 
the heart— of which not long afterwards he died. When 
his approaching end was intimated to him, he showed the 
courage of his race. ** God's will be done," said he, and 
from that moment declared that he had " done with 
politics." He died in his sixty-eighth year, retaining the 
possession of his faculties to the last. 

By his untoward marriage with Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, the king had one child, the Princess Charlotte, who 
was born in 1796, and married, at the age of twenty, to 
Leopold, Prince of Saxe Coburg, who in 1831 was 
elected king of the Belgians. She died in child-bed, 
and was buried in the chapel of St. George at Windsor. 
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MAIN POINTS. 

King's double coronation. King's first wife His father's care 
for his education. Paymt^nt of his debts Marriage to bin cousin. 
Separation. Cato-street Conspiracy. Return to England of the 
queen. Loid hiverpooi's Bill of Pains and Penalties. The queen 
repulsed from Wnstminster Abbey. Her end. King's visits to Ireland 
and Scotland. Death of the Duke ot York. Arrangement wiih Por- 
tugal. Roman Carhoiic emancipation. Repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. Hints of Parliamentary Reform. RemouKtrance with 
the Holy Alliance. Battle of Navarino. Kingdom of Greece. De- 
clining years and death of the king. His daughter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

WILLIAM IV. A.D. 1830 A.D. 1837. 

George IV. was succeeded by his brother William Henry, 
who ascended the throne under the title oT William IV. 
He had been created Duke of Clarence, and was the third 
son of George III. His elder brother the Duke of York 
died without issue, three years before the vacancy of the 
throne. 

He was born in 1765, crowned at Westminster in 1831, 
and reigned seven years, from ltt30 to 1837. 

It will be seen therefbre that he was an old man at the 
time of his accession, numbering nearly sixty-five years. 

He had married Adelaide, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe Meiningen, who was born in 1792, and died in 1849. 
He had by this marriage two daughters, but the first died 
on the day of her birth, and the second lived to be no 
more than four months old. 

His reign, like the former, was remarkably pacific. 

The character ot William made him popular with the 
country. He had not the talent of his brother George, 
nor his taste, nor his love of extravagance and personal 
vanity. He was a plain bluff man, with the manners of a 
sailor of his day, and loved the profession, in which, how- 
ever, - he had done nothing to distinguish. Vvjccaas^. "^3^^ 
differed too from his brother in \.\i^ «Sfi«Nasyck. ni^^^o.^^ 
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bore to his good and charitable queen, Adelaide. His 
reign, though a short and bloodless one, is, for the several 
changes which were accomplished in it, one of the most 
im])ortant in the history of England. 

One special cause of William's popularity at the time of 
his accession, was a general belief that his political prin- 
ciples were of a more liberal cast than his predecessor's. 
No change, however, was made in the ministry, and for 
some months afler the king's accession, it was thought 
that a coalition might be effected between the Duke of 
Wellington's administration and the Whigs, who now 
began to raise with more energy than heretofore the cry of 
Parliamentary Reform. But the duke, and Sir Robert 
Peel, who held office under him, had lost favour by the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. They seemed also confirmed 
in their intentions to yield nothing to popular clamour, by 
the scene lately enacted in France, where Charles X. 
having made an unconstitutional and unsuccessful attempt 
on the privileges of his Parliament and the liberty of the 
press, was hurled from his throne, and Louis Philippe 
made King of the French. 

A new Parliament had been summoned at the desire 
of the Crown. This proved itself strongly unfavourable 
to the Wellington Ministry. The Duke of Wellington 
became more obstinate in his expressions of determination 
to resist Reform. 

The king had been invited, with his ministers, to dine 
at the Mansion House on the 9th of November. Alder- 
man Key, the Lord Mayor elect, had advised the duke to 
come with a strong escort. A panic seized the Londoners, 
and the country was believed to be on the eve of a revo- 
lution. The Funds fell three per cent., and the ministers 
advised the king to decline the invitation. But a debate 
on the Civil List, a few days afterwards, cut the knot of 
the difficulty. Sir H. Parnell carried a motion for a 
Committee of Inquiry, and the Ministry resigned the fol- 
lowing day. 

The king now sent for Earl Grey, under whom, as 

Premier, a new Ministry was formed, on principles of 

parliamentarj reform. TYift Tiew N^\iA!g» ^ydc^sjupj tskos,- 
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bered among its members, Lord Brougham, now raised to 
the peerage as Lord Chancellor; Lord Althorp, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Lansdowne, President of 
the Council ; Mr. Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, as 
Home Secretary ; and Lord Goderich, as Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

In the course of the following session Lord John 
Russell, then Paymaster of the Forces, brought in a Bill 
for reforming the whole system of county. and borough 
representation ; but the opposition of the Whigs was as 
great as any that had been offered by the Tories. The Bill 
was received with shouts of derision. The first reading 
was carried by a majority of one. Ministers therefore, 
not despairing, resolved on dissolving the Parliament, which 
had sat about three months. The new Parliament, for 
which the elections had been riotous beyond precedent, 
gave a majority of 136 in the Commons in favour of the 
Reform Bill when again brought in. It was violently 
opposed by the Tories, especially as a commercial ques- 
tion, for estates which commanded the return of a 
Member of Parliament fetched a higher price in the 
market. The Bill was rejected by the Lords, and the most 
disgraceful riots followed throughout England. 

Sir Robert Peel's newly-instituted police kept the Lon- 
doners from more serious mischief than breaking windows. 
Among others, those of Apsley House were broken, and 
tlie "Duke of Wellington had iron shutters put up, which 
remained until after his death, a monument of disgrace 
to the people. Nottingham Castle, the residence of the 
Duke of Newcastle, was burnt. In Bristol the principal 
public buildings, with the Bishop's palace, were destroyed, 
and 100 persons killed or wounded. Meetings were held 
and unions formed for the promotion of Reform through- 
out the kingdom. Ireland, too, was disturbed. The 
Catholic Emancipation had superseded O'Connell's lucra- 
tive occupation of " rent " collector, and now was the 
time to renew more lustily than ever the cry of " Repeal 
of the Union " of the English and Irish Parliaments. 

Beside these troubles, England was thi^ «»&k5cssss!^ \rs^ 
tiw £xMt time visited by the feaiixxN. ^%^w3i ^'^ ^J^^^^ 
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From Bengal to Astaracan, Warsaw, Sunderland, New- 
castle, and thence to Scotland northward, and London 
in the south, this king of terrors marched between the 
years 1823 and 1832. 

In this year came another struggle for the Reform Bill. 
It passed the Commons, and the peers seemed somewhat 
more compliant ; but, as it appeared likely to be exten- 
sively pruned in committee, Lord Grey proposed to the 
king to make a sufficient number of peers to carry it 
through. The king demurred, and the Ministers resigned. 
The Duke of Wellington and Lord Ljmdhurst tried their 
bands at a Tory administration, but failed ; so the king 
was compelled to yield, and recall his former Ministers. 
He was helped out of the dilemma of creating the new 
peers by the conciliatory, perhaps also the exclusive, spirit 
of the Lords. The Duke of Wellington and about a 
hundred others accommodated the Grovemment with their 
absence from the House, so that the Bill passed the Peers. 

The Reform Bill, as it is now familiarly called, was a 
measure of such vast importance as to require a specific 
notice of its provisions, which were as follow : — 

That boroughs having a smaller population than 2000 
should cease to return members, and that those having 
le&s than 4000 should cease to return more than one 
member. By this arrangement fifty-six boroughs were 
disfranchised, and thirty-one more lost one of their mem- 
bers. The total of the disfranchised borough members 
was one hundred and forty-three ; their seats were trans- 
ferred to the large manufacturing towns which had 
sprung up in the last century. About forty-five new 
boroughs were created, including four metropolitan 
boroughs — ^Marylebone, Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets, 
and Lambeth, which return two members each. The larger 
counties were divided for the representation ; and instead 
of fifty-two constituencies with ninety-four members, 
there were now eighty-two constituencies and one hundred 
and fifty-nine members. On the other hand, both the 
county and borough franchises were extended. For the 
counties there were to be four classes of voters : — I, the 
(ndginal 40«. freeholders ; 2, copyholders of lOZ. per an- 
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num ; 3, leaseholders of 10/. for terms of sixty years, or 
50/. for twenty years; and 4, yearly tenants of 50/. 
rental. In boroughs, all 10/. resident householders, under 
certain conditions, were to possess a vote. 

The disturbances in Ireland had now reached a fearftil 
height. The clergy almost starved from the impossibility 
of collecting tithe, and the police and peasantry were in 
perpetual collision. A Coercion Bill was passed, which 
provided for some of the grievances, and gave the vice- 
roy special powers over tumultuous meetings, and the 
right of proclaiming martial law. 

The first Reformed House of Commons met in February, 
1833. The Reformers had a huge majority, and fears 
were entertained by the elder or less adventurous lest the 
time-honoured institutions of the country, the Church, 
the aristocracy, perhaps the very monarchy itself, might 
be swept away. But a strong and steadfast temper ex- 
isted in the coimtry, and Sir Robert Peel, now restored 
to the confidence of his party, introduced the name and 
spirit which, in contradistinction to the old uncompro- 
mising spirit of Toryism, we call Conservative. 

The two matters destined for the consideration of the 
first Reformed Parliament were the Negro Emancipation 
and the Poor Law Amendment. Insurrections of slaves in 
Jamaica and the Mauritius recalled to the minds of 
ministers the often urged arguments of Wilberforce, 
Buxton, and their party. The emancipation of all slaves 
in the British possessions was passed, and a sum of twenty 
millions sterling voted in compensation to the proprietors. 

The Poor-law question was destined for another ad- 
ministration. A proposed extension of the Irish Coercion 
Bill had induced many of Lord Grey's ministers to resign, 
BO that he himself felt compelled to retire. 

Lord Melbourne became Premier, with Lord Althorp 
for Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1834. 

Under the Melbourne administration a new Poor-Law 
Board of Central Commissioners was appointed, and 
parishes, instead of maintaining each its own poor without 
respect to its ability of doing so, or the excessive prepon- 
derance of rich over poori were amalgamated into unions 
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with district poor-houses, publicly officered and placed 
more immediately under the supervision and control of 
local boards of guardians. 

And now a Conservative reaction set in. Lord Althorp 
had succeeded his father, Earl Spencer, and had passed 
into the Lords. The king availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity of dismissing Lord Melbourne, and called on Sir 
Robert Peel to form a Conservative ministry ; but they 
could only hold office a few months, and Lord Melbourne 
and his party came back again in 1835. 

The new Melbourne administration leant on the arm of 
O' Council . The chief measures carried in this session 
were the Municipal Reform Bill, and the Dissenters' Mar- 
riage Bill. Henceforth the reign was not remarkable for 
important changes, except, perhaps, that in 1836 an 
Ecclesiastical Commission re-arranged the sees of the 
English Church, consolidated in one the bishoprics of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and created the two new dioceses 
of Ripon and Manchester. 

In 1837 the king died of a painful disease — a consump- 
tion connected with disease of the heart. He died at 
Windsor peacefully, his head resting on the shoulder of 
good Queen Adelaide, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

VICTORIA. A.D. 1837. 



Having arrived at the accession of our present gracious 
sovereign, we may be said to have concluded the history 
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of the past, as it regards our own country, and .to be deal- 
ing with the facts of the present day. The. matters under 
our notice are not sufficiently removed by distance of time 
to be subjects of retrospective comment, and it seems 
better, therefore, that the remaining portion of this work 
should be made to consist of a simple record of the events 
of each year of the present reign, arranged under the 
successive years. As, on the one hand, we are hardly in a 
position to take such a general view of these more recent 
events as in the former part rendered it undesirable to 
throw the history into the form of annals, so the very 
fact that we are dealing with events of the present genera- 
tion seems to require that this more detailed reference to 
dates should be employed for the concluding portion of 
the history. 

1837. — Victoria, the only daughter of Edward, Duke 
of Kent, succeeded her imcle, the late king, at the age of 
eighteen. As the Salic law excluded females from the 
succession to the throne of Hanover, the crown of that 
kingdom devolved on Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, the 
eldest surviving son of George HI. The formal business 
of Parliament was brought to a close at the end of the 
session, and the Parliament was dissolved. The new elec- 
tions proved the strength of the ministry, and no change 
was made in the cabinet. A Canadian rebellion occupied 
the early attention of the Government. It was put down 
without difficulty. It had its origin in Lower Canada, 
and was fomented by the French Canadian party, assisted 
by adventurers from the United States. The leaders were 
Papineau and Mackenzie. They were subdued by Sir 
Edmund Head and Sir John Colborne. Three years later 
an act was passed uniting Upper and Lower Canada in one 
province. The Earl of Durham was sent to America as 
plenipotentiary for this purpose. 

1838. — Chartist meetings were held in various parts 
of England, especially at Kensal Moor, near Man- 
chester, where 200,000 persons were computed to 
have met. On the 28th of June the young queen was 
crowned. 

1839. — The Chartists renewed their gatherings, insti- 
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were seized, and the Commissioner, Captain Elliot, with 
others, were imprisoned. War was declared. Canton sur- 
rendered, and in the north Sir Henry Pottinger captured 
Amoy, and marched to the walls of Nankin. Here a treaty 
was concluded, in which the island of Hong Kong was ceded 
to Great Britain, and the city of Canton was opened to 
foreign trade, besides the four ports — ^Amoy, Foo Choo, 
Ning-po, and Shanghai. This was consummated in 1842. 
Compensation money to the extent of six millions of 
dollars was paid by the Chinese. 

From 1839 to 1842 a terrible war was carried on in 
Afghanistan. The importance of Afghanistan lay in its 
intermediate position between our own Indian possessions 
and the dominions of the Shah of Persia. Persia had 
been always friendly with Russia, who it was suspected 
had designs upon our Indian Empire. Accordingly, early 
in 1839, a British army entered Afghanistan under Sir 
John Keane, and replaced Shah Shoojah on the throne, 
which had been usurped by Dost Mohammed. Within a 
few months the great cities of Candahar, Ghuznee, and 
Cabul were taken. But a rebellion broke out at Cabul under 
Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mohammed. Sir William 
Macnaghten, Burnes, and other officers, being invited to 
a conference, were murdered. The troops determined to 
make the best of their way through ice and snow by moun- 
tain roads to Jelalabad, which is about ninety miles 
from Cabul. On the road they were plimdered and fired 
upon by the Affghans, and only one. Dr. Brydon, 
escaped death. The ladies and wounded had been early 
in the march given up to the enemy. In the following 
year. Lord Ellenborough having replaced Lord Auckland 
as governor-general. General Pollock successftdly fought 
his way through the Khyber Pass, and joined Generals Nott 
and Sir Robert Sale, of whom the former had held out in 
Candahar. The British generals were everywhere vic- 
torious, the captured officers and ladies were rescued, Cabul 
taken and again evacuated, and the army, after a ten 
weeks' march, arrived safely on the banks of the Sutledge, 
December 17, 1842. Some years afterwards, in 1855, Dost 
Mohammed made a friendly alliance with Great Britain. 
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During this period a few slight distiirbances took place in 
England. The Com Law question was a standing topic of 
agitation, and in Wales assaults were made upon the toll-bars 
by a party who called themselves '^Rebekah's daughters." 
One account refers this to Gen. xxiv. 60, where Kebekah's 
relatives pray that her seed might possess the gate of those 
that hate them. Almost every turnpike gate in Wales was 
on this conclusive ground destroyed. 

The Affghan war had only just closed when Sir Charles 
Napier was ordered to retaliate upon the Ameers of Scinde, 
for treachery towards the British troops in the late dif- 
ficulties in Affghanistan, and their subsequent attempts 
to break off their treaty with our Indian Government. 
The Ameers were severely punished, and Scinde annexed 
to British territory. The Mahrattas, who had behaved in 
like manner, were chastised in the battles of Maharajpoor 
and Punniar, near Gwalior ; with these battles Indian affairs 
were brought to order at the close of 1843. 

1841. — In this year Sir Robert Peel became Prime 
Minister, and was at this time strongly opposed to the 
Anti-Protectionist policy of Cobden and the Manchester 
League. His opinions subsequently rmderwent altera- 
tion. 

1842. — In "the session of the year 1842, Sir Robert Peel 
introduced and carried a New Corn Law on a graduated 
scale, and instituted the Income Tax of Id, in the pound 
on all incomes above 150^. 

A reduction in the customs^ duties also aided the pro- 
gress of free trade. 

The influence of O'Connell was at its height in Ireland. 
Meetings were held in Conciliation Hall, in Dublin, and 
monster meetings were held in various parts of Ireland, 
but in October, 1843, O'Connell was arrested for con- 
spiracy and sedition, and condemned on those charges by 
the Court of Queen's Bench, at Dublin. The judgment 
was reversed by the House of Lords, but the influence ot 
the great " agitator," whose darling project had been the 
Repeal of the Union of the Irish with the British Par- 
liament, for which object large sums had been collected, 
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under the name of " Repeal Rent," was lost. He died in 
1847 at Genoa, on his way to Rome. 

The Anti-Corn Law party redoubled its exertions in 
1845, instigated by a potato famine in Ireland, for the relief 
of which large subscriptions were raised in England. Sir 
Robert Peel had now come over to free-trade principles, 
but feeling that he could only in a private capacity sup- 
port that policy, he resigned, and Lord John Russell, who 
had avowed free-trade opinions, was sent for by the 
queen; but failing to form a ministry. Sir Robert Peel 
returned to office, and in the January of 1846 brought in 
a bill for the abolition of the duty on wheat at the end 
of three years. In the interval the duty was reduced 
from 165. to 45. a quarter, and buckwheat and India 
wheat were at once admitted duty free. 

Within the period often years from 1839-1849, was com- 
prised the Sikh war in India. The Sikhs inhabited the ter- 
ritory of the Punjaub, or five rivers, north-east of Scinde, 
and higher up the Indus. Their prince, Runjeet Sing, 
had been a firm ally of the English, but his death, in 1839, 
caused a bloody contest for the kingdom, during which 
the Sikhs attacked the British force at Moodkee. Sir 

^, Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge attacked the Sikh 
camp at Ferozeshah, and drove the enemy across the 

' Sutledge. The battle lasted two days, for the Sikhs were 
brave, their cavalry excellent, and their officers in many 
instances European. Sir Harry Smith's victories of 
Aliwal and Sobraon opened the country to Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjaub. In 1849 the war broke out 
afresh, and the stronghold of the Sikhs at Chilianwalla 
was attacked by Lord Gough with considerable loss. At 
Guzerat, a few weeks afterwards. Lord Gough retrieved 
his fame by routing an immense force of Sikhs. Hence- 
forth the Punjaub was annexed to our Indian empire. 

1848. — In the February of this year, Louis Philippe 
was driven from the French throne, and a republic estab- 
lished by the third French revolution. The ex-King of 
the French took refuge in England, and died at Claremont 
in 1850. At the close of the year, Louis Napoleon, son of 
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the ex-King of Holland and nephew of the great emperor, 
became President of the French Republic, and afler the 
expiration of four years, Emperor of the French, with the 
title of Napoleon III. 

Chartist meetings were still in YOgne, and on Kenning- 
ton Common 20,000 met to escort Feargus O'Connor to 
the Parliament, with a petition on behalf of the Charter ; 
but 150,000 citizens had been sworn as special constables, 
and strong military preparations had been made by the 
Duke of Wellington. So that no outbreak could take 
place. 

The Repeal agitation had not died away in Ireland. 
William Smith O'Brien showed himself anxious to be 
regarded as O'Connell's successor and representatiye. The 
newspapers wrote up Repeal, the cleverest being the 
"United Irishman," of which John Mitchell was the 
editor. In Tipperary an insignificant insurrection took 
place under Smith O'Brien. Four of the leaders were 
taken and condemned to death, but their sentence was 
commuted for banishment. 

1849 was not an eventfdl year. It was marked, how- 
ever, by a well-timed visit of the queen to Ireland, where 
she was loyally welcomed, and also by the death of the 
amiable and excellent Queen Dowager Adelaide. 

The year 1850 was marked by the death of Sir Robert 
Peel, who fell from his horse in St. James's Park, and died 
four days afterwards, in his 63rd year. A movement was 
made by the court of Rome to re-establish the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England, by parcelling the country 
into sees, the whole being placed imder the jurisdiction of 
Cardinal Wiseman, who was made Archbishop of West- 
minster. The proceeding excited at the time great indig- 
nation, being stigmatized as the papal aggression. An 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill passed the Parliament, prohibiting 
the assumption by any Roman Catholic bishop of the 
titles of existing Protestant sees. 

In 1851 was opened the Great Exhibition of the indus- 
trial works and productions of all nations, in Hyde Park. 
It had been originated by the Prince Consort, and the 
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last days of Sir Robert Peel, who died before its comple- 
tion, were given to designing it. 

Next year, 1852, Lord John Russell, defeated on the 
Militia Bill, resigned, and was succeeded by the Earl of 
Derby, formerly Lord Stanley. In September the great 
Duke of Wellington died at Walmer Castle, and in the 
month of November a magnificent funeral was celebrated at 
the public expense. His remains were conducted through 
myriads of spectators to their resting-place, close to those 
of the illustrious Nelson, beneath the dome of St. Paul's 
cathedral. 

Before the end of the year Lord Derby was left in a 
minority and compelled to resign. A coalition ministry 
succeeded under Lord Aberdeen, which is chiefly remark- 
able for the circumstance that imder this Government 
took place the memorable war of the Crimea, which we 
must now proceed to notice at length. 

1853. — It cannot be doubted that the Russian policy 
sets a high value on Constantinople. That magnificent 
city, with the European section of the Ottoman dominions, 
would not only in itself be a superb acquisition, adding a 
splendid southern capital to the cold cities of the north of 
Russia, but it would materially aid the retention and 
enlargement of the Czar's possessions in Asia, from which 
it is separated only by a narrow strait. The memory of 
the past would enhance the interests of the present. The 
Czar or Caesar of Russia assumes to be the representative 
of the ancient Roman Caesars, who, toward the decline of 
the empire, had fixed ^heir thrones at Byzantium, the 
modem Constantinople, the ancient Rome of the East. 
To these inducements of policy and prestige would be 
added that of religion, for the Czar is the head of the 
Oriental or Greek Church, and deems himself protector of 
those Christians, who still style themselves Catholic and 
Orthodox, although, like the Church of England, they are 
not in matters of jurisdiction and worship in communion 
with the see of Rome. The ostensible pretext of the war 
was connected with religion. A quarrel had arisen be- 
tween the Greek and Latin monks about the holy places 
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at Jerusalem, especially the guardianship of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which claims by tradition to be built 
over the spot of our Lord's burial The Emperor Nicholas 
claimed the protection or control over all members of the 
Greek Church resident in the Turkish dominions, a claim 
which the Sultan would not concede. 

The first movement of the war was the occupation by 
the Russian troops of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. A battle was fought with the Turks, under 
Omar Pasha, at Oltenitza, in which the Russians were 
signally defeated. The condition of European aSaira 
seemed favourable to the project of the Czar — namely, 
the annexation of European Turkey to Russia. France 
was internally unquiet ; Germany he believed to be, if 
not friendly, at least unwilling to go to war ; while he 
hoped to gain the assistance, or at least the neutrality of 
England, by holding out the possession of Egypt, the best 
administered portion of the Turkish dominions, and 
especially valuable to us as lying on the route to India. 
The Czar held the Ottoman power in profound contempt, 
"The sick man is dying " was the phrase he employed to 
express the decadence of the Turkish strength. But the 
Turks were strong, if not in themselves, in the determina- 
tion of the great powers of Europe to uphold the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, rather than allow the balance of 
European power to be disturbed by the annexation of 
Constantinople to Russia. The Sultan appealed to 
England and France, who sent an allied fleet into the 
Black Sea. The Russian ambassador left London, and 
war was formally declared in the month of March, 1854. 

An English army under Lord Raglan, and a French 
army under Marshal St. Arnaud, met at Varna, in the 
spring of this year. Sir Charles Napier was despatched 
with the command of an English fleet to the Baltic. The 
gallant stand which the Turks had made in the Princi- 
palities induced the allied powers to concentrate their 
efforts upon the southern peninsula of the Crimea. The 
allied army landed without opposition at Eupatoria, on 
the west coast, in the month of September. Prince 
Menschikoff*, the Russian commander-in-chief, had posted 
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an army of 60,000 men on the heights which overlook the 
left bank of the little river Alma. This position was 
stormed, and carried in a few hours. Notwithstanding 
the strength of their position, the Russians readily took 
alarm. They fled in all directions ; and, though the allies 
suffered severe loss, the victory was complete. Menschi- 
koff's carriage and despatches were seized, but the want 
of cavalry prevented the allies from following up their vic- 
tory. From the banks of the Alma the allied army 
marched to Balaklava, which, being a tolerably commo- 
dious harbour, though its exposure caused much damage 
and loss to the shipping, enabled the invading forces to 
draw constant supplies from the sea. The southern 
heights of Sebastopol were next occupied, as being the 
stronghold of the Crimea, and preparations were made 
for a siege ; but, owing to the rocky nature of the ground, 
earthworks and trenches were with great difliculty com- 
pleted sufficiently to enable the allies to open fire upon the 
place, which the Russians used all their time and skill in 
fortifying to the utmost. They were also assisted in their 
means of defence by their fleet, which was shut up in the 
harbour. 

The siege of Sebastopol lasted nearly a year. During 
the course of it a Russian army imder Liprandi endea- 
voured to raise it by an attack upon the British position 
at Balaklava, which, after hard fighting, was defeated. 
The battle was memorable for the famous charge of light 
cavalry under the Earl of Cardigan. Six hundred of this 
light horse, by a blunder in the words of command, charged 
the body of the Russian army, kept possession for a little 
while of their artillery, and then cut their way back through 
a body of 5000 horse of the enemy, leaving more than two- 
thirds of their number dead upon the field. 

On the morning of the 5th of November the Russians 
made another attempt upon the British position at Inker- 
mann. The Russian attack was made early in the morn- 
ing, under cover of a thick fog. The English held their 
ground till a division arrived to their assistance from the 
French general, Canrobert, who had succeeded Marshal 
St. Amaud, who died of disease. The Russians ^«&.^ 
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hurled backwards down the steeps, while the artiDeij 
plajed with terrible effect upon their ranks. The Duke 
of Cambridge, with a brigade of Gnarda, fought on this 
occa^on. Winter set in, and there seemed no hope of 
carrying the siege. Fatigue and exposure thinned the 
ranks of the allies. The commissariat was ill-organized, 
the hospitals were insofBcient. Relief was brought in the 
latter respect hj Florence Nightingale, who with a staff of 
Tolunteer nurses, set herself to work to tend the sick and 
wounded at Scutari, one of the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The ministry became unpopular. Lord Aberdeen resigned, 
and was succeeded by Lord Palmerston. 

This took place in the early part of 1855. It was now 
that the Czar Nicholas died, but this event had no effect 
in bringing the war to a close. Alexander succeeded to 
his Other's throne. The Baltic fleet under Napier, did 
nothing but bombard Bomarsund, a fortress on the Aland 
Islands. He was superseded by Admiral Dundas, who was 
not more successful. From the Black Sea Sir Edmund 
Lyons sailing into the sea of Azoff took Kertch, Yenikale, 
and other towns, and so succeeded in cutting off the sup- 
plies of the Russians, and indirectly weakening the force 
of the enemy at SebastopoL Neither Prussia nor Austria, 
though as much interested as any other European powers 
in checking Russian aggression, joined in the war. The 
Sardinians, however, sent a well-equipped force under 
General della Marmora. In June Lord Raglan died of 
cholera, and was succeeded in the chief command by 
General Simpson. About the same time the French 
general, Canrobert, was superseded by Pelissier. Under 
the latter the French took the fortification called the 
Mamelon, and afterwards effected a lodgment in the 
Malakoff. The English stormed the Redan, but were 
compelled to retire. The Malakoff gave the French the 
command of the whole town, and in the couise of the night 
the Russians evacuated Sebastopol. The Turkish gar- 
rison at Kars, in Asiatic Turkey, was nobly held by 
General Williams till he was compelled to surrender on 
honourable terms to the Russian general, Mouravieff. 
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In January 1856, negotiations for peace were concluded. 
The Danubian Principalities were to be independent of 
Russia, the mouths of the Danube were to be thrown open, 
and Sebastopol was to be dismantled. The treaty was 
signed at Paris, March 30, 1856. 

1857. — The following year witnessed the outbreak of 
the Indian mutiny. For many years the East India Com- 
pany had maintained a large force of native Indian troops, 
who were armed and disciplined after the European man- 
ner. Much confidence was felt in these men till the fear- 
ful outbreak took place this year, the cause of which is 
still enveloped in mystery, a matter hardly to be wondered 
at when we consider how difficult a problem it is to enter 
into the inner mind, feelings, and disposition of a foreign 
people, and how the difficulty must be enhanced when these 
foreigners are Orientals and heathens. Whatever may 
have been the cause, or the complication of causes, which 
led to the terrible result, the pretext alleged was a pious 
horror on the part both of Mahommedans and Brahmins 
lest the English should subvert their religion. The in- 
troduction of the Enfield rifle necessitated the use of 
greased cartridges, the grease being supposed to be either 
that of the cow or the swine, or both, ef which the former 
is held sacred by the Brahmins, and the latter is an 
abomination to the Mahommedans. 

The first serious outbreak of this mutiny took place early 
in May at Meerut, a military station about thirty miles 
from Delhi. The mutineers murdered their officers and 
their families, and then proceeded to Delhi, where they 
were joined by the garrison, and repeated the atrocities 
they had committed at Meerut. They took the King of 
Delhi, an old man who was living as a pensioner of the 
East India Company, and proclaimed him Emperor of 
India. 

The whole Presidency of Bengal was rapidly in a state 
of insurrection. Everywhere the British officers with 
their wives and children were murdered by the servants 
of their household or the troops they had commanded. 
A force held out near Delhi, and though it consisted of 
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but a handful of men, it assumed the attitude of a be- 
sieging force against that great capitaL The activity of 
Sir John Lawrence, at this time Governor of the Punjaub, 
furnished them with reinforcements of British troops and 
Sikh auxiliaries, and this comparatively insignificant little 
army captured the king and city of Delhi. 

^leanwhile fearful tragedies were enacted at Cawnpore 
on the Ganges, and at Lucknow, the capital of the kingdom 
of Oude. At Cawnpore the English force, under General 
Wheeler, capitulated to the native chief, Nana Sahib, who 
had been on hospitable and friendly terms with them. 
The Nana had promised them a safe conduct to Allahabad. 
They embarked, and were hardly afloat when they were 
fired on and massacred. About 150 women and children 
were then taken back to Cawnpore, where they were put 
to death and their remains thrown into a pit, over which, 
in sad remembrance of the dreadful deed, now stands a 
Christian church. The tragedy of Cawnpore roused the 
chivalry of Sir Henry Havelock. With a force of only 
2000 he attacked the city of Cawnpore, drove the rebels 
before him, and set out to the desperate task of relieving 
those who were besieged at Lucknow. Half way between 
Cawnpore and Lucknow for the ninth time Havelock's 
little army defeated the insurgents who opposed him ; but 
wholly exhausted, they were compelled to return to Cawn- 
pore. Here they were joined by Sir James Outram with 
fresh troops, and marched once more for Lucknow. In 
the house of the Residency they foimd a little garrison re- 
duced to the last extremity, and numbering so many sick, 
wounded, women, and children, that they could not ven- 
ture in the face of the overpowering numbers of the 
enemy to leave Lucknow. They were compelled to 
act on the defensive till the arrival of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who relieved the Residency afler a siege of five 
months. Havelock soon after died, but Campbell fol- 
lowed up his success, till from town to town and fort to 
fort the most terrible revolt of our history was put down, 
and the Presidency of Bengal returned to its former 
allegiance. 
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The immediate result of the Indian disaster was that 
the management of the affairs of India became a topic of 
universal discussion throughout England. A Bill was 
brought into Parliament which, after full discussion, 
became law, exonerating the East India Company from, 
all responsibility of administering the government of 
India, and appointing an Indian Council with a Secretary 
of State at their head. For all such purposes, therefore, 
the East India Company has ceased to exist. 

The Chinese had massacred many Europeans in their 
waters, and the French sent out a force to co-operate with 
our own in enforcing respect to the merchants of the 
allies. Lord Elgin was despatched to China as Plenipo- 
tentiary Ambassador, while Baron Gros represented the 
Emperor of the French. AH demands were at first 
refused by the Chinese. 

Accordingly Canton was captured, and the Imperial 
Commissioner Yeh having been taken prisoner, was sent 
to Calcutta. The allied squadron entered the Peiho 
river, and reached the great city of Tien- sin, when the 
Celestial Government offered to treat for peace. 

Lord Elgin availed himself of this opportunity to pro- 
ceed to Japan, and concluded a treaty of commerce at the 
capital, Jeddo. 

On the 25th of January, 1858, the Princess Royal of 
England was married at St. James's Palace, to Prince 
Frederick William, the present Crown Prince of Prussia. 

Early in this year an attempt was made upon the life 
of the Emperor Napoleon, by throwing a case of explosive 
materials before the Imperial carriage on its way to the 
opera. The attempt was unsuccessful. The conspira- 
tors were tried and executed. 

The matter so far affected this country, that the crime 
was believed to have been planned by French refugees in 
England, and a Bill was introduced by Lord Palm'erston 
to amend the law of conspiracy. The Parliament appears 
to have been jealous at the supposed influence of the 
French Emperor in the case, and the Ministry were 
defeated on the measure. They resigned, and the Earl 

Y 
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of Derby received her Majesty *s command to form a new 
Ministry. 

The more important acts of this Session were the 
practical removal of the Jewish Disabilities, the Bepeal of 
the existing Property Qualification for Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the establishment of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the improvement of the drainage of London, 
especially the purification of the River Thames. 

The Leviathan, or Great Eastern, was this year launched 
from the yard of Mr. Scott Russell, on the Thames. 

At the opening of the Session of 1859, Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a Bill for reforming the Representation of the 
People, which was an advance on the measure of 1852. 

An amendment was carried against Ministers by a majo- 
rity of 39, which led to a dissolution of Parliament. At 
the ensuing election the result was so decidedly iinfevour- 
able to the Conservatives, that Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues resigned their offices. 

A new administration was formed under Lord Pal- 
merston, which, as it remained in power for a considerable 
term of years, merits specific enumeration. 

The first Lord of the Treasury was Lord Palmerston ; 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Campbell ; who dying, was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Richard Bethell, as Lord Westbury; the 
President of the Council, Lord Granville ; Privy Seal, 
Duke of Argyle ; the Home Secretary, Sir George Lewis, 
and afterwards Sir George Grey ; the Foreign Secretary, 
Earl Russell ; the Colonial Secretary, the Duke of New- 
castle ; the Secretary at War, Lord Herbert ; who dying, 
was succeeded by Sir George Lewis, at whose death Lord 
de Grey and Ripon succeeded ; the Secretary of State for 
India, Sir Charles Wood ; the Chancellor of tlie Exche- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone ; the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Duke of Somerset ; the President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Villiers ; and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

The late attempt against the life of the Emperor Napo- 
leon by Orsini and his accomplices, and the defeat of Lord 
Palmerston's Bill for amending the law of conspiracr^r, in 
reference especially to foreign refugees in England, led to 
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the excitement of nmch ill-feeling in Prance against this 
country. The French press even spoke of invasion, and 
the defenceless state of our own shores was matter of 
frequent observation in Parliament, and on the part of 
eminent members of the military and naval professions. 

In this state of the public mind a measure was con- 
certed of which the lapse of time has amply shown the 
wisdom and expediency. 

In the spring of the year 1859, a circular letter of Her 
Majesty was issued sanctioning the organization of a 
Volunteer CJorps as an especial reserve against foreign 
invasion. The plan was enthusiastically promoted through- 
out the country, and by the end of the summer, the 
muster rolls of the Volunteers numbered 180,000 men, 
whose characteristic weapon of war is the rifle. The im- 
provement of the defensive works at Portsmouth was 
another result of the national feeling. 

But in whatever degree the French people may have 
contemplated any such visit to our shores, their attention 
was now wholly absorbed in another quarter. 

At the reception of the Foreign ambassadors, on New 
Year's day, 1859, at the Palace of the Tuileries, theEmperor 
of the French expressed himself to the Austrian ambassador 
as dissatisfied with the conduct of the Emperor Francis, 
in regard to Italy, in such a way as was felt to portend 
warlike measures on behalf of France against the Aus- 
trians, and in favour of a new form of Italian nationality 
of which Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, was to be 
the exponent and head. The Austrian army, in conse- 
quence of the large military preparations of Victor Emma- 
nuel, crossed the Ticino, and the French entered Piedmont. 
War began at once, in which the Austrians were signally 
unsuccessful &om the first. Defeated at Montebello, they 
were compelled to retire across the Ticino. Another 
victory of the allies followed at Magenta, and another 
at Solferino, which determined the issue of the campaign, 
and compelled the Austrians to sue for peace. The French 
and Austrian Emperors met at Villafranca, where an 
armistice was agreed upon, which led to the treaty of 
Zurich. The terms of this treaty were in some t:<5j^^^4w&. 
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curious enough. That Lombardj should be ceded to the 
French Emperor, and by him transferred to Victor Em- 
manuel, is what all might have expected; but it seemed 
a singular provision that Yenetia should be left under 
Austrian rule, with no further consolation than the privilege 
of becoming, if the Venetians so desired, a member of a 
confederation of Italian States, of which the Pope was to 
be the president. The subjects of the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany and Modena, who had driven these petty sove- 
reigns from their capitals, refused to return to their former 
allegiance at the dictate of Napoleon, and tendered them- j 
selves to Piedmont. } 

Meanwhile the Chinese treaty of Tien-sin remained unra- 
tified, and it seemed as if the Celestial government were de- ^ 
termined upon nothing except its indefinite postponement j 
by shifts and evasions. It was determined to compel the 
Chinese by force to carry out their engagements. The 
first steps taken in this direction were disastrous. An 
attack on the forts of the Peiho river, precipitated by 
the treachery of the Chinese, was defeated. Two vessels 
of war ran aground in the river, and fell into the enemy^s 
hands; two more were sunk, 64 men were killed, and 
252 wounded. It was time for larger measures, in which 1 
the French were ready to co-operate. An army was sent i 
out which stormed the forts of the Peiho, possessed itself f 
of Tien-sin, and advanced to Pekin itself. 

The army of the Chinese, under San-ko-Lin-Sin was 
defeated. The magnificent Summer Palace of the Emperor 
was stormed and given up to plunder, and when the Gene- 
rab of the allies reached the mysterious capital of China, 
they found the authorities of the Celestial Empire ready 
and willing to receive the plenipotentiaries. Under Lord 
Elgin and the French Baron Gros matters were adjusted, 
and the treaty of peace and commerce signed. Batifica- 
tions of the articles of Tien-sin being exchanged with 
Prince Kung, brother of the Emperor, 1860. 

In the Session of 1861 an Act was passed for the 
amendment of the Law of Bankruptcy ; and Imprisonment 
for Debt was abolished except in cases of firaud. The 
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paper duty was repealed, and a loan of ^ve millions ad- 
vanced for the promotion of railways in India. 

The interests of British commerce and manufactures 
suffered severely at this period by the Civil "War which 
had broken out between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, and an untoward circumstance oc- 
curred, which well-nigh involved England in an American 
war. Commodore Wilkes, of the United States navy 
stopped and boarded the British mail steamer Trent, on 
her way to the "West Indies, arresting certain passengers 
supposed to be accredited agents of the Confederate or 
Southern States. The danger was averted by the sur- 
render to England of Messrs. Mason and SlideU, and an 
apology for the procedure of Wilkes. 

A famine raging in the North-western provinces of 
India, a subscription was this year raised for the relief of the 
starving natives, which amounted to more than £100,000. 

The present year being that of the decennial census, the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland was found to 
amount to 29,334,788. 

This year witnessed the death of two illustrious 
personages, the mother and the husband of the Sove- 
reign. On the 16th of March the Duchess of Kent died. 
Addresses of condolence were presented to her Majesty 
on the occasion of this her first domestic sorrow from 
both Houses of Parliament and the corporate and muni- 
cipal bodies of England; but while the Queen's grief 
was still fresh came the second affliction, yet harder to 
bear, the loss of the Consort who had been not only the 
object of her unswerving affection but the guide and 
counsellor of her life. It was early on the morning of 
Sunday the 14th of December, that the great beU of 
St. Paul's tolled for the departiire a few hours before of 
the Royal Consort. 

On the 1st of July, 1862, was celebrated at Osborne by 
the Archbishop of "Tork, the marriage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alice, with Prince Louis of Hesse, 
in the presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and a 
few invited guests; and in November, her Majesty in 
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Council declared her consent to a matrimonial contract 
between His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra, daughter 
of Prince Christian of Denmark, who afterwards became 
King Christian IX. On the 9th of this month the 
Prince of Wales attained his majority. 

On the 6th of March, 1863, the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark arrived at the Nore, and on the following 
day landed at Gravesend, where she was received with 
every demonstration of welcome and rejoicing, which 
attended her as she made her progress through the City 
of London amidst dense masses of spectators to the Great- 
Western station ; whence the party proceeded by rail 
to Windsor, and on the 10th the marriage was celebrated 
in St. George's Chapel. 

In the month of July a formidable outbreak of natives 
took place in New Zealand. The tribe of the Waikatoea, 
dwelling near Auckland, murdered two of the settlers. 
An action took place under General Cameron with 500 
troops against a large body of natives, who fought 
desperately, but were defeated with great loss. The 
Maoris continued to ravage the province, which led to the 
formation of a body of Colonial Volunteers and Militia, 
amounting in a few weeks to 4000 men. 

In August a British squadron under Admiral Kuper 
bombarded, and after a brisk action destroyed the fortified 
town of Kagosima in Japan. The loss of the British force 
consisted of two captains, eleven seamen, besides thirty-nine 
wounded. This proceeding was consequent upon the 
murder of Mr. Richardson in September, 1862, for which 
no satisfaction had been obtained. 

On the 8th of January, 1864, the Princess of Wales 
gave birth to a son, who was baptized on the 10th of 
March as Albert Victor Christian Edward. In the 
summer of this year the Ionian Islands, which heretofore 
had been under British protection, were finally assigned 
to Greece. The American Civil War, of which the details 
hardly form any portion of English history, still con- 
tinued. The Confederate steamer Alabama, after inilict- 
ing heavy loss on the Eederal commerce, was sunk after 
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an action of an hour by the turret frigate Kearsage. A 
portion of the crew with Captain Semmes were picked 
up by the English steam-yacht Deerhound, and brought 
to Southampton. A terrible explosion of two powder 
magazines in the Erith marshes, (calculated to have con- 
tained 140,000 pounds of gunpowder,) at seven o'clock 
on the morning of the 1st of October, caused the dv3ath 
of ten persons, with injuries to as many more. A breach 
of more than 100 yards ^as made in the river embank- 
ment. The neighbouring country for many square miles 
must have been inundated at the rising of the next 
tide, but for the strenuous efforts of the labourers of the 
district, and the prompt and efficient aid of Engineers, 
Sappers, and Miners, from the neighbouring garrison at 
"Woolwich. 

The 14th of April was marked by the assassination 
of the President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
the news of which excited consternation and S3mapathy 
throughout England. He was shot through the head* 
while sitting in his private box at a theatre by an assassin, 
who then leapt upon the stage with the cry, " Sic semper 
tyrannis I" The President died on the following morning. 
In the same evening an attempt was made to murder 
Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, who, though stabbed in 
several places, ultimately recovered ; one of his servants 
being killed, and his son also losing his life in defending 
his father. Wilkes Booth, the asserted assassin, was traced 
to a barn near Port Royal in Maryland, and refusing to 
surrender was shot through the head by the sergeant of 
the troops sent to seize him. Addresses of condolence 
were voted by the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
similar addresses were forwarded to America from all 
the most important towns of the kingdom. The Pre- 
sident was succeeded in his office by the Vice-President, 
Andrew Johnson ; and soon afterwards the President of 
the Southern Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, with his 
family and staff, were captured at Irwinsville, in 
Georgia. He was released on bail in 1867. 

The great event of 1866 was the successful laying of 
the Electric Telegraph Cable from the shores oil X^^soi^^^a^ 
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American rebellion, 373 — 376; re- 
cognition of American indepen- 
dence, 376 

Amiens, the treaty of, 383 

Anne, Queen, her marriage and 
family, 239 ; her wars with France 
and Spain, 240, 341 et seq,; 
the Union with Scotland, 243 ; 
her partiality for the Tories, 348; 
the peace of Utrecht, 346; her 
death, 246 

Angles, the, their invasion of 
Britain, 18; remarks of Gregory 
the Great regarding some youths 
of, 19 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his quarrel with William II., 45; 
is recalled from exile by Henry I., 
48 

Anson, Commodore, 254 

Arc. Joan of, story of, 104, 105 

Argyle, the Duke of, his invasion of 
Scotland, 222 

Aries, the Council of. in 814, BritiBh 
bishops present at, 8 

Armada, the Spanish, its prepara- 
tion, departure, and di«peraion, 
1&9 

Arragon, Catherine of, queen to 
Henry VIII., 118, 126—128 

Arthur, Duke of Brittany, is mur- 
dered by his uncle King John, 
69 

Arthur, King, legend of, 20, 21 

Articles of Heligion, origin of, 188, 
189, 141 

Articles, the Statute of the Six, 
183 

^^A.sfize of Clarendon,'* the, code 
of laws, 58 
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Atheling, E<lgar, a Saxon prince, 
headn a revolt against the Nor- 
mans, 39, 40 ; is defeated, par- 
donetl, and exiled, 40; aids Duke 
Robert of Normandy againtit his 
brother Henry I., and is again 
captured and pardoned, 49 

Athelstan, a Saxon king, in whose 
reign copies of the Saxon Scrip- 
tures were placed in churches, 28 

Atlantic Telegraph Cable, 327 

Augustine, account of his mission 
to convert the Saxons, 20 

Austrian- French war, 323 

Austrian Succession, war of the, 255 
et acq. 

Bacon, Lord, 162, 170 

Bacon, Roger, 78 

Baliol, John, his claims to the throne 

of Scotland, Slei aeq. 
Bannockburn, the battle of, 87 
Bartholomew, the massacre of, 154 
Basilikon Doron, 164 
Bath, institution of the Order of the, 

100 
Bayeux tapestry, account of the, 88 
Beaton, Cardinal, 135 
Becket, Thomas 4, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, his ingratitude to, 

and intrigues against, Henry II., 

57, 58 ; account of his murder, 

69 ; is regarded as a martyr, and 

canonized, 60 ; his character and 

mode of life, 60—62 
Bede, the Venerable, his life and 

works, 22 
Bedford, the Duke of, his wars in 

France, 104 
Bedloe, William, 215 
Benedictines, the, their labours in 

the cause of civilization in the 

middle ages, 30 
Berengaria, wife of Richard I., 64, 

66 
Bertha, wife of Ethelbert^ King of 

Kent, 19 
Bible, translation of the authorized 

version, 166 
Bill of Rights, the, 231 
Bishops, trial of the seren, 225 
Black Prince, Edward the, his ex- 
p\o\ts in France, at Crecy and. 
PoiiietB, and lamented deaiV^ 9l> 
9i 
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Blake, Admiral, naval exploits ol 
195 etieq. 

Blanket, Thomas, the inventor of 
looms for the fabrication of woollen 
cloth, 93 

Blois, Stephen Count of, 36, 61 

Blondel, romantic story of his devo- 
tion to Richard I., 67 

Boadicea, a British queen, her 
attempt to overthrow the Roman 
power, 12 ; is defeated, and 
poisons herself, 13 

Boleyn, Anne, history of, 126, 131 

liolingbroke. Lord, 243 tt seq. 

Bonner, Bishop, 143 — 145 

Book, title of the first printed in the 
English language, 110 

Books, scarcity and value of, in 
England during the Saxon period, 
22 

Bosworth, the battle of, 113 

Bothwell, the Earl of, 152 

Both well Bridge, the battle of, 
217 

Boulogne, bought back by the 
French, 141 

Bourbon, Duke of, constable of 
France, sacks Rome, 126 

Boyne, the battle of the, 232 

Braganza, Catherine o^ queen of 
Charles II., 208 

Bretwalda, or guardian of Britain, 
origin of the office of, 18 ; list of 
Saxon kings who held it, 19 

Bristol, the Earl of, his treatment by 
Charles I., 172 

British tribes best known to the 
Romans, 14 

Brito, Richard, one of the murderers 
of k Becket, 58 

Britons, the ancient, not altogether 
barbarous, 4 , their relig on and 
origin, 5, 6 ; account of the trade 
in tin amongst the, 7 ; their valour 
in confronting the Romans, 9 ; and 
mode of warfare, 11 \ their leaders 
— Caswallon, Boadicea, &c. — and 
battles, 11 — 13; are attacked by 
Saxon, Scot, and Hct, 15 ; appeal 
fruitlessly to Rome for aid, 16; 
invite the Saxons to help them 
against the Scots and Picts, 16; 
become more civilized under the 
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Saxons whom they had inrited to 
protect them, 17, 18 

Brittany, origin of the name of, 16 ; 
the states of, reject the government 
of King Jolin, 69 

Bruce, Robert, his claim to the 
throne of Scotland, 81 ; his coro- 
nation, 83 ; gains the battle of 
Bannockburn, 87 

Brutus, leg^end of, giving name to 
Britain, 6 

Buckingliam, the Duke of, his in- 
trigues on behalf of Riciiard III., 
Ill; rebels against tiim, and is 
beheaded, 112 

Bucking-ham, tiie Duke of, executed 
for high treason in Henry VIII.*s 
time, 123 

Burdet, Thomas, story of, 109 

Burgh, Hubert de, 75 

Burgundy, Margaret Duchess of, her 
plottings against Henry VII., 113 
—117 

Burleigh, Lord, 148 et aeq. 

Bury St. Edmund, origin of the 
name, 25 

Bute, Lord, 265 et aeq. 

B>ug, Admiral, 261 

Cabal Ministry, the, 210 

Cabot, Sebastian, discovers New- 
foundland, 117 

Cade, Jack, heads an insurrection, 
106 

Caesar, Julius, his invasion of Britain, 
and intercourse with the natives, 
9, 10 

Calais besieged and taken by Ed- 
ward III., 92 ; retaken by the 
French, 146 

Calendar, Lord Chesterfield's altera- 
tion in the, 260 

Calne, account of the accident at the 
council of, in 978, 81 

Cambray, the league of, 119 

Camelot, the capital of King Arthur, 
21 

Campeggio, Cardinal, 126 et 
seq. 

Camperdown, the battle of, 280 

Canada, war with the French in, 
262—264 

Canadian rebellion, 309 

Cannon, first u.^ed in the reign of 
Henry IV., 100 






Canute, a Danish king, his life and 
reign, 32, 33 

Capgrave, Dr. John, an ancient 
chronicler, his account of the 
aborigines of Britain, 6 

Caraetacus, a British leader, 12 ; is 
taken captive and sent to Rome, 12 

Carisbrooke Castle, 188, 189 

Caroline, Queen, 252; her ^treat- 
ment, 296 — 298 

Carr, Robert, his rise, career, and 
fall, 168, 169 

Carthagena, attempt to capture, 254 

Caswallon, a British leader, 11 

Catherine of Arragon, Queen to 
Henry VIII., lis, 126—128 

Calo-street Conspiracy, 296, 297 

Cavaliers, origin of the name, 181 

Cawnpore, the massacre of, 320 

Caxton, William, and his priuling 
press, 110 

Ceawlin, a Saxon kingf, 19 

Cerdic, a Saxon leader, 18 

Chalgrove Field, 181 

Chancellor, Lord, first creation of 
the office of, 118 

Charles I., his accession and mar- 
riage, 171 ; begins his struggles 
with the commons for subsidies, 
171 — 173; hi-! conduct to the Earl of 
Bristol, 172; declares war against 
France, 173 ; assentfi to the Peti- 
tion of Rights, 173 ; quarrels again 
with the commons regarding the 
right to levy tonnage and pound- 
age, 174; results of this, 174, 
1 75 ; his difficulties with the Scots, 
176, 177; calls the Long Parlia- 
ment, 177; its proceedings, 178, 
179 ; his visit to the House, 181 ; 
outbreak of the civil war, 182, 
183 ; skirmishes, battles, reverses 
— the king captured, 184 — 187; is 
tried and beheaded, 190 — 192 

Charles II., returns from exile to 
Scotland, and is crowned at Scone, 
194; account of his escape from 
"Worcester, 195 ; his restoration, 
205 ; and punishment of his 
father's enemies, 206, 207 ; re- 
stores the bishops and the liturgy, 
207 ; his treatment of tl\<i \y\».- 
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and treatment of the Catholics, 
21B et neq. ; his death, 220 

Charlf 8, Prince, and the rebellion of 
1745, 257, 258 

Charlotte, Queen, 266 

Chailotte, the Princetis, 293 

Charter, po'iits of the, 810 

Chartiftt** Meetings, 8u9, 314 

Chaucer, 97 

Chesterfield. Lord, 260 

China, war with, 310, 321, 324 

Chloru.s.Constantius, the last Roman 
emperor that resided in Britain, 15 

ChriMtianity, account of the first in- 
troduction of, into Enieland, 8 ; 
early British converts to, 8 ; 
account of the conversion of the 
Saxons to, 19, 20 

Chronicler!!, monastic, chief com- 
pilers of early English hintory, 7 

Church of England, its origin, 129 ; 
the king the supreme head of the, 
129 ; various changeM and im- 
provements in, 133, 189 ; suffer- 
ings of the, in the reign of Mary, 
14 3 et seq. \ is restored, fostered, 
and exteiidt^d by Elizabf>th, 148e^ 
8eq.\ by Jumes I. and Charles I., 
165 et seq., 174 ; its reverses under 
Cromwell, 177 etseq. ; and resto- 
ration to power under Charles II., 
207 et spq. 

Church of Home, account of the first 
planting of the, in England, 20; 
its struggle with William IL, 45. 
46 ; with Hi-nry II., in the person 
of a Becker, 67 — 62 ; with John, in 
whose reign it excommunicates 
England, 70 ; exactions of the, in 
the reign of Henry III., 76; its 
lo9set), and final struggle with 
Henry VIII., 127 c< seq. \ its tem- 
porary triumph in the reign of 
Mary, 143 et acq. ; attempts of 
James II. to restore the, 2 J 8 et 
seq. i attempts to re-establish its 
hierarchy in England, 314 

Clarence, Duke of, murder of the, 
by Edward IV., 109 

Clarendon, the Karl of, 207 et seq. 

Gaudius, the Emperor, invades 
Britain, 12 

eleven, Anne of, fourth wife of "Qenty 

Vill., 133, 184 
C/jmate of £oglaxid, i 



Clire, Lord, his viotories in India, 
268, 269 ; his death. 277 

Coal first dug at Newcastle in the 
reign of Henry III., 77 

Cobham, Lord, is burnt as a heretic, 
101 

Coinage, a, in use amonf? the ancient 
Brirons, 4, 11 ; the first gold, 78; 
and copper, 78 

Commons House of, first appearance 
of, in English history, 77 ; speaker 
of the, first appointed, 93 ; bold 
proceedings of, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., 124 ; arbitrary deal- 
ings of Jamt'S I. with the, 165, 
167 ; beginning of the struggle of 
the, with Charles I^ 171 ; various 
attempts of the, to preserve and 
extend its pririleges, 178 — 177; 
eminent leaders of the, 178; its 
impeachment of Strafibrd, 179; 
Charles's impeachment of five 
members of, and visit to the, 
181 ; takes command of the army 
— its struggle with Charles, 182— 
189; and with Cromwell, 190, 
197, 198, etseq. 

Commonwealth, the, 193 — 203 

Conde, the Prince de, 150 

** Con^^titutions,** laws passed for the 
reformation of the clergy, 58 

Consuls first appointed in the reign 
of Edward IV., 110 

Conventicle Act^ the, 208 

Convention, the English, acts o( 
228, 229 

Convocation first instituted in the 
time of Edward I., 85 ; establishes 
the Thirty-nine Articles, 151; 
sittings of the suspended, 250 ; 
renewed — ^its present condition, 
251 

Cope, Sir John, 257, 258 

Copenhagen, the British attack on, 
282 

Corn-law Leasifue, the Anti, 813, 818 

Coronation oath, the, first exacted 
fh>m Ethelred, a Saxon king, 
A.D. 980, 81 

Coronation of George IV., aeene at 
the, 298 

Corporation Act, the, 207 

CoTVitvwa.^ the Battle of, 284 
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Covenanters, proceedingfs of the, in 
the reign of Charlet* I., 177 et seg. 

Covenant, the Solemn League and, 
185 

Cranmer, Archbishop, his rise and 
\ife, 128 etseq.-y hi8 death, 115, 146 

Crecy, tlie Battle of, 91 

Cridda, a Saxon leader, 18 

Crimea, war in the, 316 — 319 

Cromwell, promotpd by Henry 
VIII., 130 ; is executed, 134 

Cromwell, his victories in the civil 
wars, 1S6 — 187 ; becomes master 
of Parliament, 188 ; desires to 
save the king, 188; suppresses the 
levtUers, 1 88 ; purges Parliament, 
191 ; institutes the High Court of 
Justice, 190; tries the king, 191 ; 
his Irish conquests, 193 ; ap> 
pointed Captain-General, 194; 
his proceedings in Scotland, 194 ; 
dissolves Parliament, 197 ; sum- 
mons the Bart-bone Parliament, 
is declared Lord Protector by it, 
198; his wars with the Dutch 
and Spaniards, 196 et seq.; his 
death, 202 

Cromwell, Henry, 200 — 208 

Cromwell, Richard, 201-203 

Crusades, first preached in England 
in the reign of William II., 45 ; 
Henry II., as a penance for the 
murder of k Becket, gives 42,000 
silver marks, and 500 of gold to 
promote the, 60 ; Richard I. un- 
dertakes a crusade, 65 

Cumberland, the Duke of, his cam- 
paign on the Continent, 256 ; his 
victory at Culloden, 259 — 262 

Curfeu, or Couvre-feu, origin of, in 
the reign of the Conqueror, 38 ; 
is abolished by Henry I., 49 

Cynobelin, a British king, 11 

Danegeld, the, the first land-tax 
levied in England, 81 

Danes, first attacks of the, on Eng- 
land, 24; their successes against 
the Saxons, 25 ; are defeated by 
Alfred, 26; they renew their at- 
tacks, 27 ; again overcome the 
Saxons, 3 1 ; list of Danish kings, 
31—34 

Dangerfleld, 217 

DBmlejr, Lord, bis marriage wUb 



Mary, 151 ; quarrel with her, and 
mysterious death, 152 

Davison, Secretary, Elizabeth's treat- 
ment of, 157, 158 

Decimation Tax, the, levied by 
Cromwell, 199 

Defender of the Faith, the title of, 
conferred on Henry VIII. by 
Leo X., 123 

Denmark, British naval attack on, 
282 

De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, 196, 
197 

De Witt, 210—212 

Domesday Book, cause of its com- 
pilation, 40 

Douglas, Archibald Earl of. 98 

Drake, Sir Francis, his naval ex- 
ploits, 153 et seq. 

Druidism, account of, 5 

Druids, the, their religion and cus- 
toms, 4, 5; their origin, 6; and 
final subversion by the Roman 
general, Suetonius Paulinus, a.d. 
61, 12 

Druniclog, the battle of, 217 

Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 150, 151 

Dunkirk, sale of, to the French, 208 

Dunstan, St., account of, 29, 30 

Dutch. See Netherlands 

Datch favourites of King William, 
229 e^ seq. 

Dutch, wars with the, 196 e^ seq. 

E ADMER, an early English chronicler, 

55 
Earl, Allied the Great, the first 

English, 25 
East India Company, 268 ; abolition 

of the, 321 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 814 
Edgar, a Saxon king, 29 ; romantic 
story of his marriage with Eli^ida, 
30 
Edgehill, the battle of, 184 
Edmund I., a Saxon king, 28 
Edmund, King of East Anglia, ac- 
count of his martyrdom, 25 
Edred, a Saxon king, 29 
Edward I., a Saxon king, 28 
Edward I., sumamed Longshanks, 
his accession, marriage., and €%.- 
mUy, 1%, 1^% VR\.«t\\'a\ ^\'a.v^^'^^Q«>R^ 
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laud, and war9 with the Scotch, 
81 — 84; romantic story of the 
death aud burial of his gueen, 84 ; 
his own death, and account of 
the principal improvements of his 
reign, 84, 85 

Edward II., a Saxon king.sumamed 
the Martyr, 31 

Edward II., his marriag^e, family, 
and character, 85 ; his partiality 
for favourites, 86, 87; his war 

« with Scotland, and defeat at Ban- 
nockburn, 86, 87; his feuppreiision 
of the Templars, 86; disgraceful 
conduct of his wife, 87 ; Iiis abdi- 
cation, impribonment, aud murder, 
88 

Edward III., his accession, family, 
and summary treatment of his 
mother and her paramour, 89 ; 
his wars with Scotland and with 
France, 89 — 92 ; battle of Crecy, 
91; fiegeof Calais, 91, 92; battle 
of Poitiers, 92; death of Edward's 
son, the Black Prince, 92 ; his 
French conquests wrested from 
him, — his death. 92, 93 

Edward III., sumamed the Con- 
festior, his life and reign, 33, 34. 

Edward IV., his struggle with the 
house of Lancaster for the throne, 
107 ; his marringe with Lady 
Grey, quarrel with Warwick, and 
reverses, 108 ; his amour with 
Jane Sliore, and treatment of 
Burdet, 109 ; his murder of the 
Duke of Clarence, and death, 109, 
110 

Edward Y., is murdered in child- 
hood by his uncle, Richard III., 
110, 111 

Edward VI., his birth, coronation, 
and reig:n, 138 — 142 

Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, 
the first Saxon king who styled 
himself King of the Angles or 
English, 23 

Edwin, a Saxon king, 19 

Edwy, a Saxon king, 29 

Egbert, the Saxon King of Wessex, 
19 ; hi:ilife and exploits, 22—24 

Elba, escape of Napc>leon from, 289 

Eleanor, Mife of Hemy II., 53, 56, 
63 ; also the name of one of bis 
dttughtcrSf 5G 



Eleanor, wife of Edward L, aooonnt 
of herdeath and romantic burial, 84 

Elector Palatine, the, 164 — 170 

Ella, a Saxon leader, 18 

Elizabeth, Queen, her aocesslon and 
first acts, 147, 148 ; aids the cause 
of the Reformation in Scotland, 
149 ; her hatred of the Queen of 
Scots, and machinations against 
her, 150—152 ; her treatment of 
her, 153 ; she aids the Dutch, 
155; has Mary tried and exe* 
cuted, 157, 158 ; her spirited resis- 
tance of the Armada, 159 ; ber 
regard for Essex, 161 ; her quarrel 
with him and its results, 161, 162 ; 
her grief for his death, 162 ; her 
death, 163 

Emancipation Act, passing of the, 
299 

Emmett, Thomas, 282 

England, its position on the map of 
Europe, 1 ; its length, breadth, 
climate, and physical features, 2 ; 
its condition at the time of the 
Roman invasion, 2 et seq, ; account 
of the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into, 8 ; account of, from 
the invasion to the departure of 
the Romans, 9 — 16 ; account oft 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, 
17 — 23; and during the Saxon 
period, 23 — 34; literature and 
learning in, during the Saxon 
period, 22 — 26 ; invasion of, by 
the Danes, 24 et seq. ; social con- 
dition of, during^ the reign of 
Alfred the Great, 26—28; and 
William the Conqueror, 38 et 
seq. ; account of the feudal system 
as developed by the Normans, 41 ; 
condition of, in the reigns of Wil- 
liam II. and Henry I., 4C, 47, 49, 
50 ; in the time of Stephen, 52; 
law first systematically studied in, 
54 ; literature and learning in, | 
during the Norman dynasty, 54, * 
55 ; excommunicated by the Pope 
in the reign of John, 70 ; great 
advance made by, in science, 
learning, and manufacture, in the 
reign of Henry III., 77 ; various 
improvements in the condition of, 
74, 85, 93,97, 110, 113 ; outbreak 
of the civil war in, 182 et «eg.; 
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rise of the naval power of, 196 et 
seq, ; continental wars of, in the 
reign of Anne, 240 et seq. ; in the 
reign of George IL 25b et seq. ; in 
that of George III., 268 — 292 ; in 
that of Victoria, 315 e^ seq. ; Kings 
and Queens of, see Kings and 
Queens of 

Episcopacy, attempts of the Stuarts 
to force, on Scotland, 176 e^ seq. ; 
207 et seq. 

Erkenwin, a Saxon leader, 18 

Essex, Lord, mysterious death of, in 
the Tower, 220 

Essex, the Earl of, his rise, favour 
with Elizabeth, quarrel, and fall, 
160—163 

Essex, the Earl of, commands the 
Parliamentary army, 183 

Ethelbald, a Saxon king, 19 

Ethelbald, a Saxon king, brother of 
Alfred the Great, 24, 25 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, during 
whose reign the Saxons are con- 
verted to Christianity, 19, 20 

Ethelred, a Saxon king, brother of 
Alfred the Great, 25 

Ethelred II., a Saxon king, snmamed 
the Unready, iVom whom the first 
coronation oath was exacted, 31 

Ethelwulf, a Saxon king, father of 
Alfred the Great, his life, family, 
and reign, 24 

Exchange, bills of, first introduced 
in the reign of Henry IV., 100 

Exchequer, Court of, established in 
the reign of Henry I., 50 

Exhibition, the Great, SH 

Ezekiel, the prophet, his notice of 
the Tyiian trade in tin with the 
ancient Britons, 7 

Fairfax, Lord, 18i et seq. 
Fairfax, Lady, her conduct during 

the trial of Charles I., 191 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 185 et seq. 
Fair Rosamond, story of, 63 
"Family Compact,*' the, between 

France and Spain, 266 
Fawkes, Guy, 166 
Feudal system, outline of the, as 

developed by the Normans, 41 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 123 
Fire of London, the great, 209 
Fisher, Bishop of Bocheeter, 139, 130 



Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 282 

Fitzharris, story of, 218 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., wife to George IV., 
295 

Fitz-Urse, Beginald, one of the mur- 
derers of k Becket, 58 

Fitzstephen, Henry, the first mayor 
of London, 73 

Fitzwalter, Bobert, leader of the 
insurgent barons against King 
John, 71 

FiveMile Act,the, 209 

Flemings, first established them- 
selves in England in the reign of 
Henry I., 50 ; introduced the 
linen manufacture, 77 

Flemish mercenaries employed by 
Stephen, 51 

Flodden, the battle of, 121 

Fontenoy, the battle of, 257 

Forest, New, formation of the, 89 ; 
death of William II. in the, 46 

Fotheringay Castle, 167 

Fox, 275 etseq, 

France, landing of the Normans in, 
35 ; relation of the Conqueror to 
the royal family of, 36 ; various 
wars with, 67, 69,. 7 5, 83 ; claims 
of English monarchs to the throne 
of, 90; wars and alliances of 
Henry VIIL with, 119—136; 
wars of PliiUp of Spain with, 146 ; 
progress of the Beformation in, 
150, 161 ; wars of the'* League" 
in, 159, 160 ; wars of Charles I. 
with, 173 ; wars of William with, 
233 et seq. ; of Anne, 239 et seq. ; 
of George II., 265 c^ seq. ; revolu- 
tion in, 278 e^ seq. 

Francis I. of France, his wars and 
leagues with England and Ger- 
many, 119 et seq. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II., 252 etseq. 

French- Austrian war, 323 

French crown, grounds of the claim 
of thePlantagenet princes to the, 90 

French Bevolution, wars of the, 
278—292 

Gardiner, Bishop, 129, 134, 136, 

148 et seq. 
Garter, account of the institution of 

the Order of the, 93 
Gascoigne, Chief- Justice of England^ 
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his brother, 48, 49 ; his wars with 
France, 49 ; is prostrated by the 
loss of his son, 49; dies of a 
surfeit, 50 ; the various social im- 
provements of his reign, 49, 50 ; 
his literary skill and character, 
50,51 

Henry II., the first of the Plan- 
tagenet line, his birth, marriage, 
and pot'Sessions, 53, 56 ; is thrice 
crowned, 56 ; his family, and 
origin of the name Plantagenet, 
56 ; 'his attempts to improve the 
condition of the country, 57 ; 
elevates Thomas k Becket to the 
see of Canterbury, 57 ; his efforts 
to restrain the power of the clergy, 
58 ; his quarrel with k Becket, 
58 ; murder of that prelate, and 
penance of Henry, 60; associates 
his son, Prince Henry, with him 
in the Government, 63 ; invades 
and conquers Ireland, 62 ; his 
wars with Wales and Scotland, 
62 ; dies of grief caused by the 
quarrels of his children, 63; his 
children by " Fair Rosamond," 63 

Henry III., his marriage and family, 
74 ; remarkable for the length ot 
his reign, 74; his unpopularity on 
account of his favourites, 75 ; his 
wars with his barons, 76 ; first 
appearance of a parliament, 77 ; 
improvement of the country in 
the reign of, 77 

Henry III., of France, his assassi- 
nation, 159 

Henry IV., sumamed Bolingbroke, 
revolts against Richard II., and 
deposes him, 96 ; is elected in lii's 
stead, 96 — 98; his mariiage and 
family, 98; and struggles with 
his rebellious barons, 98,99; his 
successes, and his death, 100 

Henry IV., of France, effect on 
England of his asnaspination, 167 

Henry V., irregularities of his early 
life, 99 ; is committed to prison 
for striking Judge Gascoigne, 99 ; 
his interview with his father in 
Jerusalem Chamber, 100 ; acces- 
sion and niarriage, 101 ; bin 
character and treatment of the 
Lollards, 101 ; invades France 
and wins the battle of Agincourt, 



102, 103; his treaty with the 
French king, marriage of Cathe- 
rine, and death, 103 

Henry VI., his birth, marriage, and 
character, 104 ; his armies are de> 
feated in France, 104. 105; his 
ri^ht to the throne is disputed by 
Richard, Duke of York, hence 
arose the wars of the Ro.-e^, 106 ; 
various battles are fought, 106 — 
108 ; the king is imprisoned and 
put to death, 108 

Henry VII., the first of the Tudor 
line, his rebellion against Richard 
III., defeats and slays him, 112 — 
113; his descent, niarriage, and 
family, 114; suppresses the in- 
surrections of Lambert Simnel 
and Perkin Warbeck, 116, 116; 
institutes the Star Chamber, 117; 
his character and death, 116 — 1 18 

Henry VIII., his character, 118 ; 
marries Catherine of Arragon, and 
engages in a war with France, 
119; promotes Wolsey, 120; 
crotfses to France, and liis suc- 
cesses there, 120, 121; forms an 
alliance with the French king — 
" tlie Field of the Cloth of G^ld," 
122, 123; his book against Luther, 
123 ; his title of Defender of the 
Faith, 123 ; his continental in- 
trigues and ditiputes, 124, 125; 
divorces Catherine, and marries 
AnneBoleyn, 126 — 129; degrades 
Wolsey, 127 ; promotes Cranmer, 
128 ; his quarrel with the Pope, 
129; and suppression of the 
monafteries, 131. 132 ; his execu- 
tion of Anne Boleyn, and ''mar- 
riage with Jane Seymour, 131; 
marries Anne uf Cleves, divorces 
her, and marries CHtheriue How- 
ard, 133, 134; causes her to be 
beheaded, 135 ; his dit^putes with 
France and Scotland, 135, 136; 
his marriage with Catherine Parr, 
136; his death, 136 

Hfnry, Prince of Wales, son of 
James I., 166 — 168 

Hereford, Earl of, 87 

Hereford, Duke of, is banished by 
Hichard II., 95 ; returns and de- 
thrones him, 96; is elected king 
in his stead, 96 
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Heptarchy, tbe Saxon, aecoant of 

the origin and firat kings of, is; 

19 ; Christ ianity finit introduced 

among the 8axun» daring the, 19 
Hooper, Hii«hop, 145 
Horna, a Saxon chief, 17, 18 
HotKpur, 9<>, 97 
Howard, Lord, of Effingham, 168 

et aeq. 
Howard, Catherine, fifth wife of 

Henry VIII., 134 
Howe, Ijord, 275 et seq. 
High Court of Justice, the, tries 

Charle:) I., 190 
Huguenots, the, their ciril strife, 150 
Huntley, the Earl of, Ms remark on 

Somerset*8 invasion of Scotland, 

188 

Independents, the, their rise, re- 
li^irious oystem, and leaders, 185 
et seq. 

Indian Mutiny, the, 819 

India, English conquests in, 267, 
269, 311, 819 

Inkermann, the battle of, 817 

*' Instrument of Government,'* the, 
198 

Invasions, benefits to England f^om 
her vurious, 42, 43 

Ireland firitt invaded and conquered 
in the reign of Henry II., 62 ; 
insurrection in, 96, 161 ; plans of 
James I. for improving the con- 
dition of, 167 ; insurrections in, 
180 ; Cromwell's dealings with, 
193 1 campaign of William in, 
230 — 233 ; rebellion in, 280 c^ac^. 

Isabella, wife of Edward II., her 
cruel treatment of her husband, 
86—88 

Jacobite rebellions, 249 — 257 

Jacobites, punishment of, 249, 250, 
259 

James I., his accession, family, and 
character, 163, 164 ; quarrels with 
Parliament, 165 — 167; the Gun- 
powder Plot, 165, 166 ; his plans 
for the imiirovement of Ireland, 
167 ; his favourites, Carr and 
Villiers, 168 ; causes Raleigh to 
be executed, 169; aids his son-in- 
law, the elector, 170; his death, 170 

James II., leading incidents of his 



life before his aoeesston, 305, 909, 
213, 216 — 221 ; his accession, and 
suppression of Monmoath^s re- 
bellion, 221 — 223; his attempts 
to force the Romish faith npon 
his snbjecUi, 328 e^ »eq. ; they in- 
vite the Prince of Orange over, 
326 ; James escapes to France, 
237 ; lands in Ireland, is beaten 
at the Boyne, '281, 232 ; returns 
to France, 282; his death, 238 
James V. of Scotland, death of, 135 
John, King, surnamed Sans Terre, 
origin of his surname, 63 ; his 
marriages and family, 69 ; mur- 
ders his nephew, Arthur, and im- 
prisons his niece, 69 ; loses his 
Norman dominions, 69, 70 ; bis 
struggle with the papal ix>wer, 
70 ; and with the barons, 71 ; 
grants Magna Charta, 72 ; bis 
treatment of a Jew, 73 ; his second 
struggle with the barons, 73 ; and 
death, 74 
Jeffreys, Chief-Justice, 220 — 223 
Jenkyno, Commander, story of, 253 
Jews, treatment of the, at the coro- 
nation of Richard I., 65 ; cmd 
usage of a Jew by King John, 73 
Justice, High Court of, institution 
of the, for the trial of Cliarles I.. 
190 
Juxon, Bishop, 179, 192 

Kent, Duchess of, death of the, 825 
Kent, the Duke of, death of, 294 
Kent, the Earl of, 157, 158 
Kent, Maid of, story of the, 130 
Ket, a tanner, an insurrection headed 

by, 140 
Knights Templars, suppression of 

the order of, 86 
King's Bench, establishment of the 

Court of, 62 
Kings and Qdeens of Engl and — 
Norman line, 85 — 55 
Plantagenet line, 66 — 97 
House of Lancaster, 98 — 118 
House of Tudor, 114 — 171 
House of Stuart, 171—193 
Commonwealth, 193—203 
House of Stuart, 203—228 
House of Oransre, 229 — 288 
House of Stuart, 239 — 247 
House of Hanover, 347—828 
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King^, list of Saxon, 34 
Kirke, Colonel, 223 
Knox, John, 145 

Lancaster, the House of, 98 — 113 

Lancaster, the Earl of, 87, 88 

Langton, Stephen, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his character, power, 
and struggle with Kin^ John, on 
behalf of the papal power, 70, 71 

Latimer, Bishop, 143; his martyr- 
dom, 145 

Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his high church principles and 
arbitrary proceedings, 174 et seq. 

Law, first Hystematically pursued as 
a study in England in the reign 
of Stephen, 54 

Leicester. Earl of, a favourite of 
Elizabeth's, 151 e^ seq. 

Lennox, Earl of, 135, 136 

Lenthal, speaker of the House of 
Commons, 177, 199 e^ seq. 

Levellers, the, in the parliamentary 
army, 188 

Lincoln, assassination of President, 
327 

Limerick, the Treaty of, 333 

Lisle, Alice, story of, 223 

Literature, state of, among the 
Saxons, 22 — 26 ; under the Nor- 
mans, 54, 55 ; progress made in, 
in the reign of Henry III., 77, 78 

Llewellyn, the Welsh prince, 80 

Lollards, rise of the, 101 

London, the first mayor of. 73 ; the 
great plague of, 209; the great fire 
of, 209 

Londonderry, siege of, 231 

Long Parliament, 177 et seq, 

Louis XI v., his continental wars and 
alliance with Charles Il.,2 lle^ seq. 

Louis XVIII., restoration of, 289 

Lucknow, siege of, 320 

Macclesfield, the Earl of, 250 

Magna Charta, its origin and objects, 
71 — 78 ; confirmation of the, 77 

Malmesbury, William of, his history 
of England, 55 

Maltravers, Lord, one of the mur- 
derers of Edward XL, 88 

Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry 
IV., her admirable character as a 
woman, and hermarrellousefibrts 



on behalf of her husband in the 
wars of the Roses, 104 — 108 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 8 1 

Marlborough, the Duke of, his mill 
lary exploits and political in- 
trigues, 226 — 240 etsejq. 

Mar, the Earl of, 249 

Marston Moor, the battle of, 1 85 

Mary, Queen, her accession and 
character, 142, 143 ; her efibrts 
on behalf of the Catholics, 143, 
144 ; her marriage with Philip of 
Spain, and burning of heretic:;, 
144, 145 ; falls into ill-health, her 
death, 146 

Mary, Queen of Scot?, her marriage 
with the Dauphin, 149; and with 
Darnley, 151; his mysterious 
death, 152 ; her intrigue with 
Bothwell, 152; struggle with her 
subjects, 153 ; her flight into 
England, 153 ; imprisonment by 
Elizabeth, 167 ; her trial, 157 ; 
and death, 158 

Masham, Mrs., her political in- 
trigues, 242 

Matilda, daughter of Henry I., her 
efibrts to obtain the crown of 
which she had been deprived by 
Stephen, 51 — 53 

Maud, daughter of Henry II., and 
ancestress of the Hanoverian 
family, 56 

Maximus, a Roman officer, his at- 
tempt to seize the imperial dig- 
nity, 16 

Mayor of London, first elected in 
the reign of King John, 73 

Meal Tub Plot, the, 217 

Melbourne, Lord, 306 et seq. 

Mercenaries first employed in Eng- 
land in the reign of Stephen, 61 

Merton, Walter de, 78 

Minden, battle of, 263 

Monasteries, suppression of the, by 
Henry VIII., 130 et seq. 

Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 194; his 
return from Scotland, 204 ; is in- 
vested with the supreme command 
of the army, 205 ; invites the re- 
turn of Charles II., 205 ; is en- 
nobled, 206 

Monmouth, Geofirey of, publishes his 
history of England in the reign of 
Henry i., 50 
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Monmonth, the Dnke of, 317 — 219 ; 

his ret>ellion, capture, ftod execu< 

tion, 222 
Montciilm, the Marqni:* de, 262 
Mont fort, Simon d^, Inader of the 

revolted barons in the reign of 

Henry IIF., 75 etseq, 
lfontriM<e, the Marquis of, 187 
Moore, Sir John, 2/9 et seq. 
More, Sir Thomas, 127—1^9 
Moreville, Hugti de, one of the 

murdererfi of k Becket, AS 
Mortmain, the statute of, 79 
Mortimer, the favourite and para- 
mour of Queen Isabella, his fate, 

87—89 
Moscow, expedition to, 288 
Murray, the Earl of, 152, 163 
Mutiny at the Nore, 280 
Mutiny in India, 819 

Napoleon, his rise, victories, and 
fall. 278—292 

Naseby, the battle of, 187 

Naval power of England during the 
Commonwealth, \9bet8eq. 

Navarino, the battle of, 801 

Negro emancipation, 307 

Nelson, Lord, naval victories of, 
279—286 

Netherlandii, Elizabeth sends troops 
to the, 166; the crown of the, 
offered to her, 166 ; wars with the, 
in Cromwell's time, 196 et 8eq.\ 
various wars with, 209 et aeq. ; 
279 et seq. 

Newcastle. Duke of, 267 et seq. 

Newbury, the battle of, 1 86 

Neville, Ann, queen of Richard TIL, 
118 

Ney, Marshal, 287 et seq. 

Norfolk, Duke of, banished by 
Richard 11., 96 

Norfolk, the Duke of, the life and 
acts of, during the reign of Henry 
yill., 129 ^t seq. ; is released fh>ra 
imprisonment by Queen Mary, 148 

Norfolk, the Duke of, beheaded for 
his intrigues in behalf of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 168, 164 

Norman line of princes, 35 — 66 

Nornians, origin of the, 86 ; their 
invasion of France, 86 ; and of 
England* to claim the throne, 
86^38; their treatment of the 



Saxons, ar.d government of the 
conquered country. 39 — 43 ; their 
development of the feudal iiy.stem, 
41 ; and gradual fusion with the 
Saxons, 63 

North, Lord, 262 et seq. 

Northumberland, Earl of, his con- 
spiracies against Henry lY., 98 
et seq. 

Nore, mutiny at the, 280 

Nottingham, Countess of, 162 

Gates, Titus, story of, 2 14 e/ seq. 

O'Connell, 299 et seq. ; trial of, and 
death, 312 

Offa. or Uffa, the Saxon King of 
Mercia, his deeds and character, 
21, 22 

Orange, the House of 229 — 238 

Orange, the Prince of. 226 ; lands 
at Torbay, and marches on Lon- 
don, 226 ; is offered the throne, 228 

Ordeal, the trial by, 28 

Ormond, the Duke of, 193 e^ seq. 

Otterbum, battle of, 97 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, account of 
his poisoning, 168, 169 

Oxford, the Earl of, impeachment 
of, 249 

Falmerston, Lord, administration 

of, 322 
Faudulph, Papal Legate to King 

John, 70 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

149 
Parliament, the Long, proceedings 

of, m^etseqy 
Parliament. iS?e Commons, House of 
Parr, Catherine, sixth wife of Henry 

VIII, 136 
Paulinus, Suetonius, a Roman gene- 
ral, destroys the last stronghold 

of the Druids, 12 
Pavia, the battle of, 126 
Peel, Sir Robert, 803 
Pembroke, the Earl of, 71 
Peninsular War, the, 286 — 289 
Perceval, Spencer, assassination of, 

288 
Percy family, origin of the name 

of the, 44 
Percy, Henry, sumamed Hotspu*, 

96.97 
Feterborongh, the Earl of, 241 
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Peterloo, the affair of, 293 

Peter*^ pence, the supposed origin 

of, 21 
Petition of Rights, origin of the, 

173 
Philip of Spain, his character and 

marriage with Mary, 144 ; under- 
takes a vrar with France, 146; 

propones marriage with Elizabeth, 

147 ; sends f«)rth the Armada, 

169 ; its fate, 159 
Philip of France, iiis dealings with 

Richard I., 66—67 
Philippti, Queen of Edward III., 89 

et seq. 
Picts, the, attack the Britons, and 

penetrate as far as London, 16 
Pitt, the younger, 276 et aeq,^ 280, 

283 
Pitt, William, 264 et seq.; 266 et 

seq. ; created Karl of Chatliam, 

271 ; his death, 273 
Plantagenet, origin of the name, 

66; history of the Plantagenet 

line of princes. 66 — 97 
Plantagenet, Richard, son of Richard 

III., 113. 
Plots, Popish, 213 e^ seq. 
Prayer-Bojk, origin of . the, 189, 

141 ; alterations in, 166 
Pretender, the, 249 
Pride, Colonel, purges Parliament, 

190 
Prince of Wales, marriage of the, 

326 ; birth of a son to, 326 
Princess Alice, marriage of the, 326 
Princess Royal, marriage of the, 321 
Poitiersi, the battle of, 92 
Pole, Cardinal, 132, 144—146 
Popiiih plots, 213 et seq. 
Poor-laws, improvemeiit in the, 307 
Portugal, disputes regarding the 

succession to the crown of, 299 
Prynne, punishment of, by the Star 

Chamber, 176 
Pym, m et seq. 

QcEBECj the capture of, 268 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 166 et seq. ; 

his execution, 1 69 
Rebellion in Ireland, 281 
Rebellions of 1716 and 1746, 249, 

257 
Reformation, beginning of the, in 



England, 123 ; progress of the, 
132 et S(q. ; the cause of ihe. pro- 
moted by Elizabeth, 148 e^ seq. ; 
progre-s of the, in France, 160 

Reform Bill, pas^^ing of the, 306 

Reform, political, agitation in behalf 
of, S04, 306 

Regency, the Government admi- 
nistered by a, 89, 94, 138, 288 

Rt'lis^ion of the ancient Britons, ac- 
count of the, 6 

Richard I., surnamed Coeur de Lion, 
his birth, character, and conduct 
after his coronation, 64, 66 ; un- 
dertakes a cru.tade in conjunction 
with Philip of France, 65; his 
exploits in the Holy Land, and 
adventures on the May home, 
66, 66 ; his death, 67, 68 

Richard II., length of his reign, and 
his marriages, 94; imposes a tax, 
and produces a rebellion, headed 
by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 
94 ; his frivolity and irresolution, 
96 ; hU treatment of the dukes of 
Norfolk and Hereford, 95 ; is de- 
throned by Hereford, and sup- 
posed to have been murdered, 96 

Richard III., his birth, plottings, 
and murders to obtain the crown, 
and marriage. 111; beheads the 
Duke of Buckingham, 112 ; is 
defeated and slain in the battle 
of Bosworth, 113; his character, 
113 

Richmond, Earl of. See Henry VII. 

Ridley, Bishop, 143 ; his martyrdom, 
146 

Rizzio, David, account of, 1 62 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, his 
struggles with his brothers, 
William II. and Henry I., for the 
throne of England, 43, 44, 48 ; is 
defeated, captured, and cruelly 
deprived of his sight by Henry, 
and lives in captivity for 27 
years, 49 

Roches, Peter de. Bishop of Win- 
chester, 75 

Rodney, Admiral, 263 etseq. ; gains 
the battle of St. Vincent, 275 

RoUo and his descendants, 36 

Romney Marsh, near Dungeness, 
the place where the Romans first 
landed, 9 
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Roman road^ ramparts, and mili- 
tary wallg, in, II 

Romant), invaHion of England by 
the, 9 ; their object in doing so, 
10 ; their various attempts, nnder 
different emperors, to subjugate 
the country, and retain perma- 
nent po^iieMion of it, 11 — 14; 
their ^eat military roads, and 
mode of govemin«;' the country, 
14; their departure, 15; are in- 
Titcd by the Britons to return, 
but cannot, 16 

Roolce, Sir George, 240 

Rosamond, Fair, ntory of, 63 

Roses, wars of tlie, account of, 105 — 
108 

Roundheads, origin of the name, 
181 

Runnimede, the scene of the sealing 
of the great charter, 73 

Rupert, Prince, 183 e/ seq. 

Russell, Lord John, 305 et aeq. 

RusseU, Lord William, 219 

Russian War, the, 816 — 319 

Rye HouKC Plot, the. 219 

Ryswick, peace of, 236 

Sacheverel, Dr., account of his 
trial, 243 

St. Helena, Napoleon exiled to, 282 

St. John, chief-justice, 196 

St. Michacrs Mount, the siege of, 44 

St. Quentin, battle of, 146 

St. Vincent, the battle of, 276 ; Ad- 
miral Jervis's victory off Cape, 
280 

Savoy, conference at the, 217 

Saxon Kings, list of, 34 

Saxons, the, their first attacks on 
Britain, 16 ; are invited by the 
Britons to protect them against 
the Picts and Scots, 16 ; having 
done so, they turn their arms 
against the natives, and, with the 
aid of the Angles and other tribes, 
take possession of the country, 18 ; 
their character and practices, 18 ; 
they institute the heptarchy, 18 ; 
are converted to Christianity, 19, 
20 : and finally, under Edward, 
son of Alfred, are united into one 
kingdom, 23 ; social condition of 
England under the, their institu- 
tions, 26 — 28; are conquered by 
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the Normans, 87, 88 ; their rarions 
attempts to regain their freedom, 
39,40 

Scotland, various wars with, 38, 44, 
62, 62 ; disputes regarding the 
succession to the throne of, 81 ; 
number of claimants, and their 
genealogies 81 ; attempts of Ed- 
ward I. to seize the throne of, 81 
— 84 ; efforts of Wallace to pre- 
serve the freedom of, 82, 83; its 
struggles against Edward II. and 
Edward III., 6. 5 — 92 ; wars of 
Henry VII L with, 121, 135; at- 
tempt to bring about a marriage 
with the royal family of, 138; 
struggles of Charles I. With, 176 
et aeq. ; attempts of the Stuarts to 
establish Episcopacy in, \n et 
aeq. ; 207 et aeq. ; the union with, 
242 

Scots, the, attack the Britons, and 
penetrate as far as London, 15; 
various wars with the, 38, 44, 52, 
62,81 — 92, 121. 135, 188; deal- 
ings of the, with Charles I. and 
the Puritans, 176 et aeq. ; attempts 
of the Stuarts to thrust episcopacy 
on, 176 et aeq. ; 207 et aeq. 

Scinde, Ameers of, wars with the, 
312 

Schomberg, Marshal, 2Q9 et aeq. 

Scroope, Archbishop of York, is be- 
headed by Henry IV., 99 

Scutage, the tax so called, 63 

Sebastopol, siege of, 317 

Sedgemoor, the battle of, 222 

Seven Years' War, the, 262 et seq. 

Seymour, Jane, queen of Henry 
VIIL, 131 

Sharpe, Archbishop, assassination 
of, 217 

Sheriff Muir, the battle of, 349 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 275 

Ship-money, result of the attempt to 
levy, 176 e^ aeq. 

Shore, Jane, story o^ 109 

Shovel, Sir Cloud esley, 2iO et aeq. 

Shrewsbury, the Earl o^ 153 et 
aeq. 

Sidney, Lord Algernon, 219 — 220 

Sikhs, war with the, 813 

Simnel, Lambert, personates the 
Earl of Warwick, and raises an 
insurrection, 11& 
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Smithfield, the scene of Popish 
burnings, 145 

Smith, Sir Sidney, 278 

Somerset, the Duke of^ made Pro- 
tector of the realm during the 
minority of Edward VI., 138; 
his efforts for the improvement of 
the country, 139 ; his fall, 140 ; 
and execution, 141 

South Sea Bubble, account of, 251 

Spanish succession, treaties regard- 
ing the, 286, 237 ; wars regarding 
the, 238 c< aeq. 

Spain, wars with, in the reign of 
£hzabeth, 155 et acq. ; project of 
a marriage with the royal family 
of, 169, 170; various wars with, 
200,202,236 et seq. ; 241 et seq. \ 
254 etseq. ; 286 et seq. 

Speaker of the House of Commons 
first appointed in the reign of 
Edward III., 93 

Spencer, Hugh de, a royal favourite, 
87 

Stamp Act, passing of the, 270 

Star Chamber, institution of the, 
117 ; arbitrary proceedings of, 
174 etseq. 

Standard, account of the battle of 
the, 52 

Stephen, seizes the crown at his 
uncle's death, to the exclusion of 
his niece Matilda, 51; his genea- 
logy and marriage, 51 ; grants 
various privileges to the barons, 
62 ; war with Scotland, 52 ; con- 
dition of England, 52 ; insurrec- 
tions, Stephen captured and im- 
prisoned, afterwards released, 58 ; 
his arrangement with Henry, the 
son of Matilda, 54 ; his death — the 
last of the Norman dynasty, 54 ; 
his character, 54 

Strafford, the Earl of, his devotion 
to Charles, arbitrary proceedings, 
impeachment, and execution, 174, 
177, 180 

Straw, Jack, 94, 96 

Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 62 

Stuart, the House of, 171, 192, 203, 
228, 239, 247 

Surrey, the Earl of, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., his life and death, 
121 etseq. 
2yn, a Danish king, 31 



Swithin, St., the legend of, 26 
Sydney, Sir Philip, 166 

TaiiAVERa, the battle of, 287 

Templars, Knights, suppression ol 
the order of, 86 

Temple, Sir William, 211, 212, 
216 

Test Act, the, 313 

Tewkesbury, the battle of, 108 

Thistlewood, Arthfir, 296, 297 

Tin, account of the trade in, 
amongst the ancient Britons, 7 

Tithes first granted in the reign of 
Ethel wulf, the father of Alfred 
the Great, 24 

Toleration Act, the, 230 

Tonnage and poundage, result of 
the attempt of Charles I. to levy, 
174 et seq. 

Tories, intrigues of the, in the reign 
of Anne, 242 et seq. 

Tower, the, built by the Conqueror, 
39 ; improved and strengthened 
by William II., 45, 46 ; Richard 
11. confined in the, 96; Edward 
V. and his brother murdered in 
the, 110, 111 

Trafalgar, the battle of, 284 — 286 " 

Tracy, William de, one of the mur- 
derers of Thomas k Becket, 58 

Tribes, British, best known to the 
Romans, 14 

Tudor, the House of, 114—171 

Tyndale*8 translation of the New 
Testament burnt, 129 

Tyler, Wat, 94, 96 

Tyrell, Sir Jaines, 110, 111 

Tyrone, Earl of, 161 

Uffa, a Saxon King and leader, 18, 

21, 22 
Union, the, with Scotland, 242 
Uniformity, Act of, 207 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 240, 246 

Vane, trial and execution of, 

208 
Tan Tromp, the Dutch Admiral, 176 

et seq. 
Vernon, Admiral, his naval exploits, 

254 
Verona, the Congress of, 301 
Vexpasian, his battles with the 

Britons, 12 
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Victoria, Queen, heracccsflion, 309 ; 
hfr mariiatfe, 810 ; viuitM Ireland, 
314 ; the Itussiau war, 315 — 319 ; 
Indian mutiny, 319, 3'^0 ; mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal, 321 ; 
war with China, 331—324 ; death 
of t!ie Ducheits of Kent and Prince 
Albert, 326; marriage of the 
PrincetiB Alice, 825 ; and the 
Prince of Wales, 826 

Vieune, John de, governor of Calais, 
92 

Villiers, George, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, IBBet seq.i stabbed by Fel- 
ton, 173 

Vikings, or sea-king:*, the Danish, 
24 etseq. 

Vinegar Hill, the battle of, 282 

Voriigem, King of Kent, advifes the 
Britons to seek Saxon aid, 16 

Walcheb£N, the expedition to, 287 

Wales, the Prince of, his marriage, 
326 ; and birth of a son, 326 

Wales, the vanquished Britons re- 

'tire into the mountain fastnesses 

of, 20, 21 ; invaded by Henry II., 

62; conqiifn^d and annexed to 

England by Edward I., 80, 81 

Walker, Rev. George, the defender 
of Londonderry, 231 

Wallace, liis exploits and death, 82, 
83 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 248 e« 8eq.\ 
retires, and is created £ari of 
Orford, 266 

Walworth. Sir William, 94 

Warbeck, IVrkin, claims to be the 
Duke of York, and raises an in- 
surrection, 115, 116 

Warwick, the Earl of, bis plottings 
against Somerset, 139, 140 ; is 
made Duke of Northumberland, 
and aspires to the throne, 141 ; 
his failure and execution, 143 

Warwick, the Karl of, 86 

Warwick, Earl of, the king-maker, 
107, 108 

Washington, George, 272 e^ seq. 

Waterloo, the battle of, 290—292 

Wilkes, prosecution of, by the Gren- 
ville Ministry, 269 — 271 

William the Conqueror, his life, ex- 



ploits, and reign, 38 — 43 ; his 
character, 41, 42 

William II., surnamed Rufus, third 
son of the Conqueror, 43 ; his* 
struggle with his brothers for the 
kingdom, 43, 44 ; the first crusade 
preached during his reign, 45 ; 
hid quarrel with the Church, 45 ; 
and mysterious death in the New 
Forest, 46 ; his character and 
public works, 46, 47 

William, son of Henry I., account 
of the loss o^ in the Race of 
Aldemey, 49 

William the Lion, of Scotland, com- 
pelled to acknowledgfe the supre- 
macy of England, 63 

William and Mary, his Dutch fol- 
lowers and their rewards, 229 
quarrels with the Whiga, 229 
his indulgence to Dissenters, 230 
his campaign in Ireland, 231 — 
233 ; his continental wars, 233 — 
2:i8; his death, 238 

William IV., his accession, corona- 
tion, and marriage, 303 ; his cha- 
racter, 803 ; agitation in the cause 
of reform, 304, 305; the Reform 
Bill, 306 ; his death, 808 

Whigs, influence of the, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Anne, 240 
et seq. ; their proceedings against 
the Tories, 248 

Witenagemot, or great Saxon Coun- 
cil, 27 

Wolfe, General, 262—264 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his birth, rise, 
and character, 120; is made 
Chancellor, 121, 122; subdidisetl 
by the French king, and pro- 
moted by the Pope, 122 ; aspires 
to the popedom, but is disap* 
pointed, 122 — 124 ; his fall, arrest, 
and death, 127 

Worcester, the battle of, and escape 
of Charles II. from the, 195 

Wya^t, Sir Thomas, heads an insur- 
rection, 144 

Wycliffe, John, leader of the Lol- 
lards, 97 r«. 

Wykeham, William of, 97 

York, the Duke of, 278 etseq. 
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